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MONDAY, APBIL 18, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

WdsMngton, D. C, 

The committee met in executive session in Room 310, Senate 
Office Building, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCimiber, Smoot, La 
Follette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson, Calder, and Siomions. 

Present, also : Mr. John E. Walker, Chief of the Senate Branch 
of the Legislative Drafting Service. 

The committee proceeded to the- consideration of House bill 2435, 
which is in full as follows : 

[H. R. 2435, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

AN ACT Imposing temporary duties upon certain agricultural products to meet present emergencies, 
and to provide revenue; to regulate conmierce with foreign countries; to prevent dumping of foreign 
merchandise on the markets of the United States; to regulate the value of roreign money; and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assemhledy 

Title I. 

EMERGENCY TARIFF. 

That on and after the day following the passage of this act, for the period of six 
months, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon the following articles, when 
imported from any foreign country into the United States or into any of its posseesions 
(except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and 
Tutuila), the rates of duty which are prescribed by this section, namely: 

1. Wheat, 35 cents per bushel. 

2. Wheat flour and semolina, 20 per centum ad valorem. 

3. Flaxseed, 30 cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds. 

4. Corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds. 

5. Beans, provided for in paragraph 197 of the act entitled ''An act to reduce tariff 
duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes," approved 
October 3, 1913, 2 cents per pound. 

6. Peanuts or ground beans, 3 cents per pound. 

7. Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel of sixty pounds. 

8. Onions, 40 cents per bushel of fifty-seven pounds, 

9. Rice, cleaned, 2 cents per pound, except rice cleaned for use in the manufacture 
of canned foods, on which the rate of duty shall be 1 cent per pound; uncleaned rice, 
or rice free of the outer hull and still having the inner cuticle on. If cents per pound; 
rice flour, and rice meal, and rice broken which will pass through a numoer twelve 
wire sieve of a kind prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound ; paddy, or rice having the outer hull on, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

10. Lemons, 2 cents per pound. 

11. Oils: Peanut, 26 cents per gallon; cottonseed, coconut, and soya bean, 20 cents 
per gallon; olive, 40 cents per gallon in bulk, 50 cents per gallon in containers of less 
than five gallons. 

12. Cattle, 30 per centum ad valorem. 

5 
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13. Sheep: One year old or over, $2 per head; less than one year old, $1 per head. 

14. Fresh or frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, and pork, 2 cents per pouna. Meats 
of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not specially provided for herein, 25 per centum 
ad valorem. 

15. Cattle and sheep and other stock imported for breed!ing purposes shall be 
admitted free of duty. 

16. Cotton having a staple of one and three-eighths inches or more in length, 7 
cents per pound. 

17. Manufactures of which cotton of the kind provided for in ])aragraph 16 is the 
component material of chief value, 7 cents per pound, in addition to the rates of 
duty imposed thereon bv existing law. 

18. Wool, commonly known as clothing wool, including hair of the camel, angora 
goat, and alpaca, but not such wools as are conmionly Imown as carpet wools: Un- 
washed, 15 cents per pound; washed, 30 cents per pound; scoured, 45 cents per 
pound. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been shorn from , 
the animal without any cleaning; washed wools shall be considered such as have 

been washed with water only on the animaPs back or on the skin; wools washed in 
any other manner than on the animaPs back or on the skin shall be considered as 
scoured wool. On wool and hair i)rovided for in this paragraph, which is sorted 
or increased in value by the rejection of any part of the onginal fleece, the duty 
shall be twice the duty to which it would otherwise be subject, but not more than 
45 cents per pound. 

19. Wool and hair of the kind pro'\dded for in paragraph 18, when advanced in any 
manner or by any process or manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, 

and manufactures of which wool or hair of the kind provided for in paragraph 18 ds i 

the component material of chief value, 45 cents per pound in addition to the rates of 
■duty imposed thereon by existing law. 

20. Sugars, tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
concrete and concentrat-ed molasses, testing by the polariscope not above seventy- 
flve degrees, one and sixteen one-hundred ths of 1 cent per pound, and for every 
additional degree shown by the polariscopic test, four one-hundredths of 1 cent per , 
pound additional, and fractions of a degree in proportion; molasses testing not above 

forty degrees, 24 per centum ad valorem; testing above forty degrees and not above 
fifty-six decrees, 3 J cents per gallon; testing above fifty-six degrees, 7 cents per gallon; j 

sugar drainings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty as molasses or sugar, 
as the case may be, according to polariscopic test. 

21. Butter, and substitutes therefor, 6 cents per pound. 

22. Cheese, and substitutes therefor, 23 per centum ad valorem. 

23. Milk, fresh, 2 cents per gallon; cream, 5 cents per o:allon. 

24. Milk, preserved or condensed, or sterilized by heating or other processes, 
including weight of immediate coverings, 2 cents per pound; sugar of milk, 5 cents 
per pound. 

25. Wrapper tobacco and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with more than 15 [ 
per centum of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the product of two or more coun- 
tries or dependencies when mixed or packed together, if imstemmed, $2.35 per poimd: 

if stemmed, $3 per pound; filler tobacco not specially provided for in this section, if ' 

unstemmed, 35 cents per pound; if stemmed, 50 cents per pound. 

The term ''wrapper tobacco" as used in this section means that quality of leaf 
tobacco which has the requisite color, texture, and burn, and is of sufficient size for 
cigar wrapper, and the term ** filler tobacco" means all other leaf tobacco. ; 

26. Apples, 30 cents per bushel. ' 

27. Cherries in a raw state, preserved in brine or otherwise, 3 cents per pound. 

28. Olives, in solutions, 25 cents per gallon; olives, not in solutions, 3 cents per 
pound. ^ 

Sec. 2. The rates of duty imposed by section 1 ^except imder paragraphs 17 and 
19) in the case of articles on which a rate of duty is imposed by existing law, shall be 
in lieu of such rate of duty during the six months' period referred to in section 1 . j 

Sec. 3. After the expiration of the six months' period referred to in section 1, the ' 

rates of duty upon the articles therein enumerated shall be those, if any, imposed 
thereon by existing law. 

Sec. 4. The duties imposed by this title shall be levied, collected, and psdd on the 
same basis, in the same manner, and subject to the same provisions of law, including ] 

penalties, as the duties imposed by such act of 1913. 

Sec. 5. That this title shall be cited as the "Emergency Tariff Act." h 

-•J 
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Title II. 

ANTIDUMPING. 

Sec. 201. That the term ''United States'' wherever used in this title shall mean 
the United States and any Territory or place subject to the jurisdiction tiiereof , except 
the Philippine Islands, the islands of Guam and Tutuila, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Sec. 202. That the term "person,'' wherever used in this title, means and includes 
any individual, partnership, corporation, association, or other body. 

Sec. 203. That the term^*foreign home value," wherever used in this title, means 
the value plus the cost, when not included in such value, of packing and packino; 
char^, at which such or similar merchandise comparable therewith in material, 
quality and use is freely offered for sale in the principal market or markets of the 
country of exportation for consumption or use in said country in the ordinary course 
of trade and in the usual or fair average wholesale quantities that the same kind or 
class provided for in this title is freeljr offered for sale in the United States, and shall 
not include any excise tax levied against such merchandise. 

Sec. 204. That the words ''the value to countries other than the United States," 
wherever used in this title, mean the value plus the cost, when not included in such 
value, of packing and packing charges at wmch such or similar merchandise compar- 
able therewith in material, quality, and use is freely offered for exportation to coun- 
tries other than the United States, in the principal market or markets of the country 
of exportation, in the ordinary course of trade and in the usual or fair average whole- 
sale quantities that the same Idnd or class provided for in this title is sold in 
the United States: Provided ^ That any import duties rebated or not paid by reason of 
the exportation of such merchandise from the country of production or sale to the 
•country other than the United States shall be added to the export price. 

Sec. 205. That the term "cost of production" wherever used in this title means 
the cost of labor and material of the merchandise exported to the United States at 
the time of production plus the actual general expenses and a profit which is usually 
and ordinarily added to the cost of labor, material, pacldng charges, and gener^ 
expenses by manufacturers in the country of production of merchandise similar in 
material and production or manufacture. 

Sec 206. That the term "sales price" wherever used in this title means — 

(a) The price plus Ihe cost, when not included in such price, of the package and 
the packing charges at which the person in the foreign coimtry or his agent sells the 
merchandise to Qie person in the United States or his agent: Provided, That the 
person in the United States has no financial or other interest in the business of the 
person in the country of exportation shipping or selling the merchandise to the per- 
son in the United States. 

(b) If it shall appear to the satisfaction of the appraiser, or the person acting as 
such, that the person in the United States, buying directly or through his agent in 
the United States or through a foreign agent, has any financial or other interest in 
the business of Ihe person in the country of exportation shipping or selling the mer- 
chandise to the person in the United States, the appraiser or the person acting as 
such will secure from the person in the United States his sale price in the United 
States of the imported merchandise plus the cost, when not included in such price, 
of the package and the packing charges, and compare this price after due allowance 
hag been made for all expenses included in said price incurred from the place of 
manufacture or purchase in the foreign country to the place of delivery in the United 
States with the sales price that the person importing the merchandise pays or has 
agreed to pay to the foreign shipper, manufacturer, or owner and report to the col- 
lector as the sales price the lower of the two. 

(c) If the merchandise imported into the United States has been procured from the 
foreign owner, manufacturer, or shipper otherwise than by purchase, the sales price 
plus the cost, when not included in such price, of the package and the packing charges, 
will be the price at which the person importing the merchandise sells or agrees to sell 
the merchandise in the United States plus the cost, when not included in such price, 
of the package and the pacldng charges, packed ready for shipment, either prior or 
subsequent to the date oi importation, less all expenses, includea in said price incurred 
from the place of shipment or manufacture in the foreign country to the place of 
•delivery in the United States. 

Sec. 207. That whenever merchandise, whether dutiable or free, is exported to the 
United States, of a kind or class identical or comparable in material, quality, or use 
with a kind or class made or produced wholly or in part in the United States, or with 
4k kind or class sold in competition with merchandise made or produced wholly or in 
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part in the United States, and the sales price of any such is less than the foreign home 
value, or in the absence of such value is less than the value to countries other Qian the 
United States, or in the absence of both such values is less than the cost of production, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid in addition to the duties on imported mer- 
chandise prescribed by law a special duty in an amount equal to the difference, at the 
time of exportation^ between the said sales price and the foreign home value or the 
value in the countries other than the United States or the cost of production, which- 
ever may be the highest, as the case may be: Provided ^ That whenev^ the sales price 
of merchandise imported into the United States, which has been procured from the 
foreign owner, manufacturer, shipper, or agent otherwise than by purchase, is not at the 
time of entry for consumption fixed or a^eed to be fixed and determined, a bond shall 
be given under regulations to be prescnbed by the Secretary of the Treasury^ condi- 
tioned that upon and as soon as the sales price thereof shall be fixed and determined by 
bona fide sale or agreement for sale, notice shall be given and evidence thereof sub- 
mitted that the additional duties nerein provided will, as ascertained, fixed, and 
liquidated, be paid: Promded further, That no sale or pretended sale or sales shall be 
held to establisn * Value " as herein provided; and that to constitute any such, having 
regard to the customs and usages of trade, there must be a reasonably extended and 
continued course of sales in substantial whblesale quantities sold or onered for sale to 
allpurchasers on equal terms under like conditions. 

Sec. 208. That the appraiser, or the person acting as such, shall r port and r turn 
to the collector his " decision '^ as to the foreign home value, or the value to countries 
other than the United States, or the cost of production, as the case may be, and the 
sales price. That the collector or person acting as such shall ascertain, fix, and 
liquidate the amount of additional duties herein provided, which action shall be 
deemed and held to be the "decision" of the collector. 

Sec. 209. That the provisions of section 3 of an Act entitled **An Act to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,** 
approved October 3, 1913, and of the Judicial Code, relating to the authority, duties, 
and decisions of appraising officers, general appraisers, and appeals from the decisions 
thereof, and of the Board of General Appraisers, and to the duties and decisions of 
collectors, protests of the decisions thereof, and to appeals from the decisions of a 
board of general appraisers to the United States Court of Customs Appeals shall be^ 
and the same are nereby, made applicable to the " decision " of the appraiser and 
collector by this title authorized and provided. 

Sec 210. That if any person engaged in the manufacture, production, or importation 
of merchandise into the United States or engaged in dealing in such imported mer- 
chandise, directly or indirectly, shall fail or renise to submit for inspection of a duly 
accredited investigating oflicer of the United States upon request so to do from or by 
the collector, appraiser, general appraiser, Board of General Appraisers, or any person 
duly acting as or for such, or any other officer of theUnited States customs duly author- 
ized by law, any or all of his books or records, accounts, documents, or other papers 
pertaining to the value or classification of any such imported merchandise, then the 
Secretary of the Treasury, while such failure or refusal continues, shall direct the col- 
lector of customs to withhold delivery of the particular importation the subject of 
investigation and also prohibit the future importation of any merchandise into the 
United States, directly or indirectly, by or for the individuals, partnerships, corpo- 
rations, or associations, their agents or representatives, so refusing, and by or for the 
particular individuals, partnerships, corporations, or associations, their agents or 
representatives, importing the particular merchandise into or exporting the same to 
the United States, and if the importer or his agent shall continue to refuse to comply 
with the requirements of this title for a period of one year from the date of importation, 
the collector shall cause the imported merchandise to be sold at public auction as in 
the case of seized goods. 

Sec. 211. That the statement accompanying the invoice, or statement in the form 
of an invoice, of merchandise described in section 207 of this title, shall contain, in 
addition to the facts and details required by existing law, the forei^ home value, or,, 
in the absence of such value, the value to countries other than the United States, or, 
in the absence of both such values, the cost of production, as the case may be. That 
the declaration to be filed with and as a part of the entry shall set forth, in addition to 
the facts and details required by existing law, whether or not the merchandise ha» 
been sold or agreed to be sold; and if so, to wnom, the place where, the time when, 
and price at which said merchandise was sold or agreed to be sold. 

Sec. 212. That if any person engaged in the manufacture, production, or importa- 
tion of merchandise into the United States shall give or receive a rebate or concession 
from'the sales price, whereby the United States shall be deprived of the lawful duties; 
* or any portion thereof accruing upon the merchandise or any portion thereof, with- 
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out notifying the collector of such rebate or concession from the sales price, either at 
time of entry or afterwards, he shall upon conviction be fined for each offense a sum 
not exceeding |5,000 or be imprisoned for a time not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court; and the collector of customs, or the person acting as 
such, at the port where such merchandise shall have been entered shall have the 
power, and is hereby authorized, to reliquidate such entry and assess duty, as pro- 
vided by this titie or by existing law, upon such merchandise, and any provision of 
existing law inconsistent with tfis provision is hereby accordingly amended. 

Sec 213. That the special duty herein provided for shall be treated in all respects 
as regular customs duties within the meamng of sections 2977 and 3015 of the Revised 
Statutes and paragraph O of section 4 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, and all other 
statutes providing for drawback customs duties upon exportation of imported mer- 
chandise or articles manufactured or produced in the United States with the use of 
imported merchandise. 

Sec 214. That section 25 of an act entitled "An act to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes," approved August 27, 1894, be, 
and is hereby, amended by adding thereto a further proviso, so as to read, when so 
amended, as follows: 

"Sec. 25. That the value of foreign coin as expressed in the monev of account of 
the United States shall be that of the pure metal of such coin of standard value; and 
the values of the standard coins in circulation of the various nations of the world shall 
be estimated quarterly by the Director of the Mint and be proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury immediately after the passage of this act and thereafter quarterly on 
the Ist day of January, April, July, and October in each year. And the values so 
proclaimed diall be followed in estimating the value of all foreign merchandise ex- 
ported to the United States during the quarter for which the value is proclaimed, and 
the date of the consular certification of anv invoice shall, for the purposes of this section, 
be considered the date of exportation: Provided, That the Secretary' of the Treasury 
may order tiie reliquidation of any entry at a different value, whenever satisfactory 
evidence shall be produced to him showinjB^ that the value in United Statues currency 
of the foreign money specified in the invoice was at the date of certification at lesast 
10 per centum more or less than the value proclaimed during the quarter in which 
the consular certification occurred: Provided further. That in the estimation and 
liquidation of duties upon any imported merchandise the collector of customs, or 
person acting as such, snail not in any case estimate the depreciation in currencj' at 
more than 66} per centmn." 

Sec 215. lliat this tide shall be cited as the "Antidumping act." 

Sec 216. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be necessary for the enforcement of this title. 

Passed the House of Representatives April 15, 1921. 

Attest: Wm. Tylbb Page, 

Clerk. 

The CHAiBifAK. Mr. Walker, the committee is hi executive session 
and has before it House bill 2435. Will you please proceed and state 
in your own way, briefly as may be, the principal provisions of the 
bill, making such explanations and suggestions as you deem helpfid ? 

STATEMEHT OF MB. JOHH E. WALKER, CHIEF, LEGISLA- 
TIVE DEAFTIHG SERVICE. TTITITED STATES SEHATE. 

Mr. Walker. The bill defines dumping to be the sale of identical 
or comparable imported merchandise by a foreign producer or 
exporter for exportation to the United States at less than (1) the 

II there is no 
>ort to countries 
ler of the afore- 
mentioned foreign selling prices, then at less than the cost of pro- 
duction of the imported merchandise. 

In. order to constitute dumping the imported merchandise must 
be of a kind or class identical or comparable in material, quaUty, 
or use with (1) a kind or class made or produced wholly or m part 
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in the United States, or (2) a kind or class sold in competition with 
merchandise made or produced wholly or in part in the United States. 

It appears that before the foreign selling price for home consmnp- 
tion or for exportation to foreign countries other than the United 
States can be used, the merchandise must be sold in the same usual 
wholesale quantities for such purposes as in the case of sales in the 
United States. It is stated that in manjr cases merchandise is sold 
in larger wholesale quantities in the principal markets of the United 
States than in the case of wholesale sales abroad to other coimtries 
or in the country of production and that in such cases it would be 
necessary to determine the cost of production because the mer- 
chandise was not sold in the United States in similar wholesale 
quantities. It has been suggested that a provision could be incor- 
porated in the bill authorizing proper adjustments in the foreign 
market value in such cases. See section 202, subdivisions (b) and (c) 
of proposed alternative draft. 

Senator Simmons. Are there three alternative steps in determining 
the special dumping duty ? 

Mr. Walker. There are three steps, Senator. 

First. If the merchandise is sold m like wholesale quantities in the 
country of production for consumption in that country and in Amer- 
ica, the difference between such selling prices is the additional duty 
imposed. 

The second step is, if there is not such a selling price for home con- 
sumption, then the dumping duty is the difference oetween the selling 
price in the coimtry of proauction for export to countries other than 
the United States and the price at which it is sold to the United 
States purchaser. 

The tnird step is, if the article is only sold for export to the United 
States, then the dumping duty is the difference between the cost of 
production in the foreign country and the selling price for export to 
the United States. 

Senator Smoot. Does it apply also to the free list ? 

Mr. Walker. It applies to both dutiable and free articles. 

Senator Simmons. Is this dumping duty added ? 

Mr. Walker. It is in addition to the duties imposed xmder existing 
law. 

Senator McCumber. Do you include in the cost of production a 
reasonable profit? 

Mr. Walker. That is provided for in the bill and also in the cost- 
of -production definition under existing law. 

Senator Smoot. In respect of the free list, explain how it operates 
on the goods coming in on that basis. 

Mr. Walker. In the case of goods on the free list, no duty is im- 
posed under existing law, and the only duty in such cases would be 
the special dumping duty. 

Senator Smoot. What would that be ? 

Ifr. Walker. The duty is the difference between (1) the selling 
price for home consumption in the country of production, or (2) the 
selling price for export to countries other than the United States, or 
(3) the cost of production, as the case may be, and the selling price 
for export to America. 

Senator McCumber. If there is no difference, there is no duty ? 

Mr. Walker. That is correct. 
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Senator McCumber. We are basing it on the cost of production, 
as I understand it, where there is no J&ed market price in the country 
of production for home consumption or no exportation from the 
<joimtry of production to coxmtries other than the United States. 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. You say in the definition of the cost of pro- 
duction a reasonable profit is allowed ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. Who determines what is the reasonable 
profit ? 

Mr. Walker. It would be necessary for a special agent of the 
United States to determine that from the books of the Foreign pro- 
ducer, and as the bill is drafted now, the definition requires the 
determination of the cost of production of the specific article im- 
ported. 

Senator Simmons. Did I understand, Mr. Walker, that this 
principle was only to be invoked where there was no similar market 
price m the country of production ? 

Mr. Walker. That is true. 

Senator Simmons. And where there was no export price to a 
•country other than the United States ? 

Mr. Walker. That is true. 

Senator Simmons. The question arises in mv mind, who is, in a 
<5ase like that, to determine the reasonable profit. I understand you 
"to say it is an administrative officer of the United States, but is not 
that a very dangerous discretion to impose in the administrative 
officer without any rules or standards of measure ? 

Mr. Walker. As the bill is drafted now, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the cost of materials and labor, the other general expenses, 
overhead and the like, and the usual profit in the manufacture of 
.«uch articles. It is not drafted in quite as liberal a manner as the 
method provided for determining the cost of production under the 
present customs administrative act. 

Senator Simmons. But you give the administrative agency who 
is to determine what is tne reasonable profit no rule to measure 
xeasonable profit by; it is absolutely arbitrary. 

Senator Smoot. Only under regulations as provided in the bill, 
AS promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Walker. There is one other qualification to use as a guide in 
determining the usual profit: The bill provides that an amount is 
to be added for profit which is usually added by manufacturers 
producing similar materials or similar merchandise. 

The Chairman. I do not want to be discourteous, and I hope the 
committee will pardon the suggestion, but I am impressed with the 
fact that often the purpose of hearings is destroyed by the com- 
mittee marring the statement of the witness by mterrupting him. 
So far as possible I appeal to the committee, would it not be oetter 
to reserve questions until the witness is through and then ask him 
a11 the questions desired by members? I hope Mr. Walker will be 
permitted to go ahead and then members of tne committee ask him 
a11 the questions desired. 

Senator Simmons. I am perfectly willing to conform myself to 
the suggestion which the chairman makes, out I believe in making 
these mndamental statements about the rule of measuring the duty 
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that is to be imposed, that it would be more apt to get at it in an 
understandable way by asking Mr. Walker questions now than it 
would be to let him go on and then hark back to it. But I have no 
objection to following the suggestion the chairman makes. 

Mr. Walker. The first question that arises is a question of policv 
as to whether or not the antidumping title should be applied to all 
merchandise. As the bill is drafted now it is the duty of the ap- 
praisers to look for dumping in the case of every importation of 
merchandise, whether there is dumping or not. 

In the case of all consignment sales — that is, sales in which the sell- 
ing price is not agreed upon until after the article is entered in the 
United States — the importer must give bonds that in case an anti- 
dumping dutjr is imposed that he will later pay the additional duty. 
The question immediately arises whether or not some administrative 
officer like the Secretain^ of the Treasury should have authority to 
direct the appraising officer to apply the antidumping title when the 
Secretary finds that an industry m the United States is being or i& 
likely to be injured, or is prevented from being established, bv reason 
of the importation into the United States of foreign merchandise, 
and that such merchandise is being sold or is likely to be sold in the 
United States at less than its fair value. 

To require the appraisers to look for dumping in the case of every" 
importation is going to put a very heavy administrative burden upon 
the force of the customs service. 

Section 203, foreign home value: The term "foreign home value'' 
is defined to mean me value at which the imported merchandise or 
similar merchandise is freely offered for sale in the principal market 
or markets of the coimtry of exportation for consumption or use in 
such country in the ordinary course of trade and in the usual or 
fair average wholesale quantities in which the same kind or class of 
merchandise is freely offered for sale in the United States. The 
section also provides that such value shall not include any excise 
tax levied against such merchandise. It is suggested that the term 
"foreign market value'' would be more descriptive than the term 
"foreign home value'' and that the term should be defined to be the- 

{)rice at which such or similar merchandise is sold or freely offered 
or sale, etc. It appears that the term "fair average wholesale 
quantities" used in line 11, page 7, of the bill would be difficult of 
application and that the term "usual wholesale quantities" would 
be sufficient. 

Section 203 excludes from the "foreign home value" anv excise 
tax levied against such merchandise. It would seem that this term 
should be made more definite by deducting " any amoimt attributable 
to any tax imposed in the country of exportation upon the seller in 
respect of the sale of the merchandise." See section 205 of the 
proposed alternative draft. 

Section 204, value to countries other than the United States: 
The words "the value to countries other than the United States" are 
defined to mean the value at which the imported merchandise or 
similar merchandise comparable therewith in material, quality, and 
use is freely offered for exportation to countries other than the 
United States in the principal market or markets of the country of 
exportation in the orainary course of trade and in the usual or fair 
average wholesale quantities in which the same kind or class of 
merchandise is sold in the United States. 
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It would seem that section 204 should be incorporated in section 203 
and that the term *^ foreign market value'' is more descriptive than 
*'the value to countries other than the United States." The term 
*' foreign market value" could be made to apply to the selling price 
of the merchandise when such or similar merchandise is sold in the 
usual wholesale Quantities in the country of production, and if not 
so sold therein, tnen it could be made to apply to sales of the mer- 
chandise to countries other than the United States." Sections 203 
and 204 also refer to the ''value" of the merchandise sold when it 
appears that the ^'seUing price" is meant. It has been suggested 
tnat, in cases in which the merchandise is sold prior to exportation, 
the selling price at such time of such or similar merchandise should 
be the basis upon which the dumping duty is determined and in all 
other cases the selling price at tne time of exportation. It would 
also seem that sections 203 and 204 should be broadened to cover 
merchandise *'sold" as well as '' offered for sale." See section 205 
of the proposed alternative draft. 

Section 205, cost of production: The term ''cost of production" is 
defined to include the labor and material costs of the imported mer- 
chandise at the time of production plus the actual general expenses 
and profit which is usual and ordinarilv added to the cost of labor, 
material, packing charges, and general expenses by manufacturers 
in the country of production of merchandise similar in material and 
production or manufacture. 

Section 205 does not seem to include in the "cost of production" 
the cost of containers and c^verin^s. It also leaves out the safe- 
guards now included in paragraph L of the customs administrative 
act providing (1) that in any case in which it is impossible satisfac- 
torily to deteirmine general expenses attributable to the manufacture 
of the imported, merchandise, such expense shall not be estimated at 
an amount less than 10 per cent of the cost; and (2) that the addi- 
tion to the cost for profit shall not be less than 8 per cent of the cost. 
It is stated that these minimum provisions have proved very helpful 
in the past. 

This section is limited to the determination of the cost of produc- 
tion of the imported merchandise. It would seem that it would be 
preferable to require only the determination of the cost of produc- 
tion of identical or substantiaUy identical merchandise at a time 
preceding the date of shipment of the imported merchandise which 
would permit the manufacture or production of the imported mer- 
chandise in the usual course of business. See section 206 of the pro- 
posed alternative draft. 

Section 206, sales price: The term "sales price" is defined to mean 
the selling price of tne imported merchandise at which the person in 
the foreign country or his agent sells the merchandise to a person in 
the United States or his agent. 

This section is intended to cover three classes of sales: (1) Sale by 
the foreign sdler to the person by whom or for whose account the 
merchandise is imported; (2) the sale b;^ the seller in the foreign 
country to his agent in this coimtry in wmch he has a direct or indi- 
rect control or vice versa; and (3) consigmnent sales. Subdivision 
(b), section 206, merely states that if it appears to the appraiser that 
the person in the United States buying directly or through his agent 
in the United States or through a foreign agent has any fiinanciai or 
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other interest in the business of the person in the country of exporta- 
tion the appraiser shall secure from the person selling such merchan- 
dise in the United States his sales price and compare this price after 
making proper allowances for expenses included in such price, incurred 
from the place of manufacture or production in the foreign country 
to the place of delivery in the United States with the sales price that 
the person importing the merchandise pays or has agreed to pay 
the foreign shipper, manufacturer, or owner and report the lower of 
the two prices to the collector as the sales price. This subdivision does 
not seem broad enough as it does not apply in cases in which the for- 
eign concern sells to an agency in the Umted States in which it has 
direct or indirect control. 

It is suggested that a provision be incorporated in the antidumping 
title to specifically cover all possible cases of sales of imported mer- 
chandise by a foreign agency having direct or indu-ect control of an 
agency in the United States importing the merchandise or for whom 
the merchandise is imported and vice versa. It is also suggested that 
the exporters' sales price in such cases should be specifically defined 
to be the selling price of the merchandise in the United States less 
the amount, if any, included in such price attributable to any costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to bringing the merchandise from 
place of shipment to place of delivery in the United States, any com- 
missions for selling the merchandise in the United States and an 
amount ecjual to the expenses, if any, generally incurred by a foreign 
exporter in selling identical or substantially identical merchandise. 
See sections 203, 204, and 207 of the proposed alternative draft. 

Section 207, special dumping duty: As already stated, this section 
imposes a special dumping duty upon all imported merchandise, 
whether dutiable or free, of a kind or class identical or comparable 
in material, quality, or use (1) with a kind or class made or produced 
wholly or in part in the United States, or (2) with a kind or class sold 
in competition with merchandise made or produced wholly or in part 
in the united States, (1) if the sales price to a United States pur- 
chaser is less than the foreign home value; (2) or in the absence of a 
foreim home value, if the sales price to a United States purchaser is 
less than the value to coim tries other than the United States: (3) or 
in absence of either a foreign home value or a selling value to coim- 
tries other than the United States, if the sales price to a United States 
purchaser is less than the foreign cost of production. 

In line 19, page 10, there appears to be a conflict with the remainder 
of the section. While the section prior to line 19 says you must take 
one of the three values as a basis, line 19 says you must take which- 
ever may be the highest. It would seem that the words *' whichever 
may be the highest'' should be stricken from the bill. 

The term ''at the time of exportation," in lines 16 and 17 on page 
10 of this section, appear impossible of administration because m 
many cases, especially in the case of all consignment sales, the pur- 
chase price will not be determined at the time of exportation. It 
would seem that these words should also be eliminated. See sub- 
division (a) of section 202 of proposed alternative draft. 

With the exception of section 214, the remaining sections relate 
to the duties of the appraisers and the Board of General Appraisers 
and the Court of Customs Appeals, and also to the opening of books 
in order to determine the Umted States sales prices and Hie cost of 
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production and the like. These sections can probably be clarified 
somewhat. 

Section 208, duty of appraiser and collector: This section requires 
the appraiser or any person acting as such to report to the collector 
his decision as to the foreign home value or the value of countries 
other than the United States or the cost of production as the case 
may be, and the sales price. This section also requires the collector 
or person acting as such to ascertain, fix, and liquidate the amount 
of the special dumping duties. (See section 211 of proposed alterna- 
tive draft.) 

Section 209, appeals and protests: This section provides that the 
provisions of existmg law are made applicable to the decisions of the 
appraiser and collector as to the foreign home value or the value to 
countries other than the United States or the cost of production or 
the sales price tuider the provisions of this act, (See section 212 of 
proposed alternative draft.) 

Section 210, inspection of importers' and exporters' books : This 
section provides that if any person engaged in the manufacture, 
production, or importation of merchandise mto the United States or 
engaged in dealing in such imported merchandise directly or in- 
directlv fails or remses to submit for inspection of any officer of the 
Unitea States any or all of his books or records, accounts, documents 
or other papers, pertaining to the value or classification of any such 
imported merchandise, the Secretary of the Treasury, while such 
failure or refusal continues, shall direct the collector of customs to 
withhold delivery of the particular importation and also prohibit 
the future importation of any merchandise into the Unitea States 
directly or indirectly by or for the individuals, partnerships, cor- 
porations or associations, their agents or representatives so refusing 
and by or for the particular individuals, partnerships, corporations 
or associations, their agents or representatives importing the partic- 
ular merchandise into the Unitea States. This section also provides 
that if the importer or his agent continues to refuse to comply with 
the aforementioned requirements for a period of one year the col- 
lector shall cause the imported merchandise to be sold at public 
auction as in the case of seized goods. 

It has been suggested that section 210 should be divided into 
two sections one relative to the inspection of the exporter's books 
and the other to the inspection of importer's books and a reason- 
able period of time fixed for the exporter or importer to permit the 
inspection before the Secretary shall prohibit importations of the. 
exporter's merchandise or prohibit further importations by the 
importer. It has also been suggested that the duly accredited 
officers of the United States should have authority to examine 
papers and correspondence of the exporter and importer, as the 
case may be. See sections 214 and 215 of proposed alternative 
draft. 

Section 211, statements at time of entry: This section requires 
the invoice in the case of imported merchandise to contain in addi- 
tion to the information required by existing law the foreign home 
value, or, in the absence of suc^ value, the value to countries other 
than the United States, or, in the absence of both such values, the 
cost of production. This section also requires that the declara- 
tion to be filed with the invoice at the time of entry shall contain 
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in addition to the facts required by existing law whether or not 
the merchandise has been sold or agreed to be sold, and if so, to whom 
and the place where, the time when and the price at which, such 
merchandise was sold or agreed to be sold. See sections 208 and 
209 of proposed alternative draft. 

Section 212, rebates: This section provides that if any person en- 
gaged in the manufacture, production, or importation of merchandise 
mto the United States shall give or receive a rebate or concession from 
the sale price whereby the United States shall be deprived of the 
dumping duty, or any portion thereof^ accruing on the merchandise, 
or any portion thereof, without notifymg the collector of such rebate 
or concession, such person shall, upon conviction, be fined for each 
offense a sum not exceeding $5,000, or be imprisoned for a time not 
exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

This section authorizes the collector to reliquidate such entry and 
assess a special dumping duty upon such merchandise. 

This section is not deemed necessary if the foreign exporters' sales 
price is defined as suggested in section 204 of the proposed alternative 
draft and section 210 of the alternative draft, relating to oaths and 
bonds, is adopted. 

Section 213, drawbacks: This section provides that the special 
dumping duty shall be treated in all respects as regular customs 
duties within the meaning of all laws relating to the drawback of 
customs duties. See section 213 of proposed alternative draft. 

Section 214 relates to the conversion of depreciated foreign cur- 
rency. 

The Chairman. Are you going to take up the conversion of 
curren cy now ? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. 

The Chairman. I would like you to suspend a minute in order to 
ask whether the committee have any questions about the dumping 
title. 

Senator Simmons. I think if we had possession of the transcript of 
Mr. Walker's statement to study a little we would discover there are 
a good many questions about points that right now would not occur. 

Senator McLean. If he would itemize vmat he recommends and 

Erepare a bill as he thinks it should be amended that would be 
elpful. 

The Chairman. As I understand this. Senator, Mr. Walker, as 
draftsman appointed by the Vice President, will, imder our rule, 
prepare amendments to be submitted to the committee. He is now 
simply making a brief statement of whether he thinks the biU is 
practicable. 

The Chairman. Does Judge De Vries desire to be heard on the 
dumping title? 

Mr. Walker. He desires to give you any information you may 
desire. 

The Chairman. Before we go on to the conversion of currency 
section, had we not better exhaust the dumping subject? 

Senator Watson. Certainly by proceeding on one we will forget 
all about the other. I would, myself like to ask several questions. 

Mr. McCuMBER. In other words, the conversion of currency 
section is a part of the antidumping title ? 
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The Chaikbian. It works in with it, of course. 

Senator Smoot. The way they have it here, it does. I would like 
Mr. Walker to suggest amendments, and then when we meet we can 
proceed with knowledge. 

Senator MgCumbeb. It might be, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Walker 
could make the suggested amendments after we have heard the Judge 
on the same subject. The Judge might suggest some change he 
would want to make. It seems to me that before he makes up his 
amendments that he better have the advantage of what Judge 
De Vries may want to say on the subject. 

Mr. Walkbb. Section 214 amends section 25 of the tariflF act of 
August 27, 1894, by merely adding the proviso which appears on 

Sage 16, lines 3 to 7. The eflfect of that proviso is that it lunits the 
epreciated currency in the case of Germany and some other countries 
to two-thirds of the standard value; for instance, while the German 
mark is now down to less than 2 cents, and the original value is 23.8, 
in no instance under this provision can the value for computing the 
duty in the case of imports from Germany be computed on a value 
less than approximately 8 cents, which is one-third of 23.8; and in the 
case of otner countries instead of taking the full depreciation of 
currency as the basis, the bill limits it to two-thirds of the standard 
value. 

To illustrate the application of this proviso the report of the Ways 
and Means Committee upon this bill gives the following example: 

The Genoan mark is now worth, let ub say, 2 cents in our money. As a matter 
of fact, its exchange value is less than 2 cents, while the gold value of the German 
mark is 23.8 cents. Two German marks will purchase in the home markets of Ger- 
many a quantity of goods which when exported to and delivered into this countiy 
are in some instances valued at and sold for a sum ten times greater. Under existing 
law, however, we collect duties only upon ttie exchange va3ue of the mark, to wit. 
upon 2 cents. This would result on an invoice for 1,000 marks in the collection of 
only $5 in duty upon a 25 per cent ad valorem basis, whereas when the depreciated 
currency is limited as proposed in this bill, 1,000 marls would equal $80 and ^e 
duty collected would be $20. 

The Chairman. Will you prepare a draft covering the amendments 
suggested by you and add it to the notes of this hearing i 

Mr. Walker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Do you remember whether in the discussion in 
the House the question of the favored-nation clause was brought up 
in relation to the currency provision? 

Mr. Walker. I do not think it was. 

The Chairman. Judge De Vries is mainlv responsible, as far as I 
can find, for this sudden departure from tne original program. If 
Mr. Walker is through we might have these other gentlemen come 
in and hear them. 

(Thereupon, at 11.20 o'clock a. m., the committee, having con- 
cluded its executive session, proceeded to further hearings in public 
session.) 

44121— 21— PT 1 2 
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ALTERNATRTE PROPOSAL FOR TITLE n OF H. R. 2435 TO PREVENT 
THE DUMPING OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE ON THE MARKETS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Title H. — Antidumfing. 

dumping investigation. 

Sec. 201. (cr) Whenever the Secretary, after such mvesti^tion as 
he deems necessary, finds that an industry in the United States is 
being or is likely to be injured, or is prevented from being established, 
by reason of the importation into the United States of a class or 
kmd of foreign mercnandise, and that merchandise of such class or 
kind is being sold or is likely to be sold in the United States or else- 
where at less than its fair value, then he shall make sudi finding 
public to the extent he deems necessary, together with a description 
of the class or kind of merchandise to which it apjJies in such detail 
as may be necessary for the guidance of the appraising officers. 

(b) The powers and duties conferred or imposed upon the Secretary 
by this section may be exercised by him through sucn agency or agen- 
cies as he may designate. 

SPECIAL DUMPING DUTY. 

Sec. 202. (a) In the case of all imported merchandise, whether 
dutiable or free of duty, of a class or kind as to which the Secretary 
has made pubhc a finding as provided in section 201, and which 
is importea to the United States on or after the dav such finding 
has been so made pubUc. if the purchase price or the forei^ ex- 
porter's sales price is less than the foreign market value (or, m the 
absence of such value, than the cost of production) there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, in addition to me duties imposed thereon 
by law, a special dumping duty in an amount equal to su<^ differ- 
ence. 

{h) If it is established to the satisfaction of the appraising officers, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, that the amount of 
such difference between the purchase price and the fcneign market 
value is wholly or partly due to the fact that the wholesale quantities, 
in whidi such or sunilar merchandise is sold or freely offered for sale 
to all purchasers for exportation to the United States in the ordinarv 
course of trade, are greater than the wholesale quantities in which 
such or similar merchandise is sold or freely offered for sale to all 
purchasers in the principal markets of the country of esportation in 
the ordinarv course of trade for home consumption (or, ii not so sold 
or offered for sale for home consumption, then for exportation to 
countries other than the United States), then under regulations pre- 
scribed bv the Secretary, the foreign market value shafl for the pur- 
poses of this section be decreased accordingly. 

(c) If it is established to the satisfaction of the appraising officers, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, that the amount of 
such difference between the foreign exporter's sales price and the for- 
eign market value is wholly or partly due to the fact that the whole- 
side quantities, in which* such or similar merchandise is sold or 
freely offered for sale to all purchasers in the principal markets of 
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the United States in the ordinary course of trade, are greater than 
the wholesale quantities in which such or similar merchandise is 
sold or freely onered for sale to all purchasers in the principal mar- 
kets of the country of exportation m the ordinary course of trade 
for home consumption (or, if not so sold or offered for sale for home 
consimiption, then for exportation to countries other than the 
United States), then under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
the foreign market value shall for the purposes of this section be 
decrease? accordingly. 

PURCHASE PBICE. 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title, the purchase price of 
imported merchandise shall be the price at which such merchandise 
has been purchased or agreed to be purchased, prior to the time of 
exportation, by the person by whom or for whose account the mer- 
chandise is imported, including the cost of all containers and cover- 
ings and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the 
merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the United 
States, less the amount, if any, included in such price, attributable 
to any costs, charges, and expenses incident to bringing the merchan- 
dise from the place of shipment to the place of delivery in the United 
States; and plus the amoimt of any import duties imposed by the 
country of exportation which have been rebated, or which have not 
been collected, by reason of the exportation of the merchandise to 
the United States. 

FOREIGN exporter's SALES PRICE. 

Sec. 204. For the purposes of this title the foreign exporter's sales 
price of imported merchandise shall be the price at which such mer- 
chandise is sold or agreed to be sold in the United States, before or 
after the time of importation, by or for the account of the foreign 
exporter, including the cost of all containers and coverings and all 
otner costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing the merchan- 
dise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the United States, 
less (1) the amount, if any, included in such price, attributable to any 
costs, charges, and expenses incident to bringing the merchandise 
from the place of shipment to the place of deliverv in the United 
States, (2) the amount of the commissions, if any, for selling in the 
United States the particular merchandise under consideration, and 
(3) an amoimt equal to the expenses, if any, generally inciu'red by 
or for the accoimt of the foreign exporter in the United States in 
selling identical or substantially identical merchandise; and plus the 
amount of any import duties imposed by the country of exportation 
which have been rebated, or which have not been collected, by reason 
of the exportation of the merchandise to the United States. 

FOREIGN MARKET VALUE. 

» 

Sec. 205. For the purposes of this title the foreign market value of 
imported merchandise snail be the price, at the time of exportation 
of such merchandise to the United States, at which such or similar 
merchandise is sold or freely offered for sale to all purchasers in the 
principal markets of the country from which exported, in the usual 
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wholesale quantities and in the ordinary course of trade for home 
consumption (or, if not so sold or offered for sale for home consump- 
tion, then for exportation to countries other than the United States), 
including the cost of all containers and coverings and all other costs, 
charges, and expenses mcident to placing the merchandise in condi- 
tion packed ready for shipment to the United States, except that (1) 
there shall be excluded the amount, if any, included in such foreign 
market value attributable to any tax imposed in the coimtry of 
exportation upon the seller in respect to the sale of the merchandise; 
and (2) in the case of merchandise purchased or agreed to be pur- 
chased by the person by whom or for whose account the merchandise 
is imported, prior to the time of exportation, the foreign market 
vajue shall be ascertained as of the date of such purchase or agree- 
ment to purchase. 

COST OF PEODUCTION. 

Sec. 206. For the purposes of this title the cost of production of 
imported merchandise shall be the sum of — 

(1) The cost of materials of, and of fabrication, manipulation, or 
other process employed in manufacturing or producing, identical or 
substantially identical merchandise, at a time preceding the date 
of shipment of the particular merchandise xmder consideration 
which would ordinarily permit the manufacture or production of the 

Particular merchandise under consideration in the usual course of 
usiness; 

(2) The usual general expenses (not less than 10 per centum of 
such cost) in the case of identical or substantially identical mer- 
chandise; 

(3) The cost of all containers and coverings, .and all other costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to placing the particular merchandise 
under consideration in condition, packed ready for shipment to the 
United States ; and 

(4) An addition for profit (not less than 8 per centum of the sum 
of the amounts found xmder paragraphs (1) and (2)) equal to the profit 
which is ordinarily added, m the case of merchandise of the same 

feneral character as the particular merchandise under consideration, 
y manufacturers or producers in the country of manufacture or 
production who are engaged in the same general trade as the manu- 
lacturer or producer of the particular merchandise imder considera- 
tion. 

FOREIGN EXPORTER. 

Sec. 207. For the purposes of this title the foreign exporter of 
imported merchandise shall be the person by whom or for whose 
account the merchandise is imported into the United States : 

(1) If such person is the agent or principal of the exporter, manu- 
facturer, or producer; 

(2) If such person owns or controls, directly or indirectly, through 
stock ownership or control or otherwise, any interest in the business 
of the exporter, manufacturer, or producer; 

(3) If the exporter, manufacturer, or producer owns or controls, 
directly or indirectly, through stock ownership or control or other- 
wise, any interest in any business conducted by such person; or 
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(4) If any person or persons, jointly or severally, directly or in- 
directly, through stock ownership or control or otherwise, own or 
control in the aggregate 20 per centum or more of the voting power 
or control in the business carried on by the person by whom or for 
whose account the merchandise is imported mto the United States, 
and also 20 per centum or more of sucn power or control in the busi- 
ness of the exporter, manufacturer, or producer. 

STATEMENTS IN INVOICE. 

Sec. 208. All invoices of imported merchandise, and all state- 
ments in the form of an invoice, in addition to the statements re- 
quired by the law in existence at the time of the enactment of this 
act, shall contain the foreign market value, and such other state- 
ments as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

STATEMENTS AT TIME OF ENTRY. 

Sec. 209. The owner, importer, consignee, or agent, making entry 
of imported merchandise, snail set forth upon the invoice, or state- 
ment in the form of an invoice, and in the entrv, in addition to the 
statements required by the law in existence at tne time of the enact- 
ment of this act, sucn statements, under oath if required, as the 
Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 

OATHS AND BONDS ON ENTRY. 

Sec. 210. In the case of all imported merchandise, whether duti- 
able or free of duty, of a class or land as to which the Secretary has 
made public a finding as provided in section 201, and which is im- 

Eorted into the United States on or after the day such finding has 
een so made public, unless the person by whom or for whose accoimt 
such merchandise is imported makes oath before the collector, under 
regulations prescribed oy the Secretary, that he is not a foreign 
exporter, or unless such person declares under oath at the timei of 
entry, under regulations prescribed by the Secretary, the foreign 
exporter's sales price of such merchandise, it shall be unlawful lor 
the collector to aeliver the merchandise until such person has made 
oath before the collector, under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, that the merchandise has not been sold or agreed to be sold by 
sucn person, and has given bond to the collector, under regulation3 
prescribed by the Secretary, with sureties approved by the collector^ 
m an amount equal to the estimated value of the merchandise, con- 
ditioned: (1) that he will report to the collector the foreign exporter's 
sales price of the merchandise within 30 d^rs after such mercnandise 
has been sold or a^eed to be sold in tiie United States, (2) that he 
win pay on demand from the collector the amount of special dumpine 
duty, n any, imposed by this title upon such merchandise, and (3; 
that he will furnish to tne collector such information as may be in 
his possession and as may be necessary for the ascertainment of such 
duty, and will keep such records as to the sale of such merchandise 
as the Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 
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DUTIES OF APPRAISERS. 

Sec. 211. In the case of all imported merchandise, whether dutiable 
or f rt e of duty, of a class or kind as to which the Secretary has made 
public a finding as provided in section 201 and which is imported to 
the United States on or after the day such finding has been so made 
public, it shall be the duty of each appraiser or person acting as 
appraiser, by all reasonable ways and means to ascertain, estimate, 
and appraise and report to the collector the foreign market value or 
the cost of production, as the case may be, the purchase price, and 
the foreign exporter's sales price, and any other facts which the 
Secretary may deem necessary for the purposes of this title. 

APPEALS AND PROTESTS. 

Sec. 212. For the purposes of this title the determination of the 
appraiser or person acting as appraiser as to the foreign market value 
or the cost oi production, as the case may be, the purchase price, and 
the foreign exporter's sales price, and the action of the collector in 
assessing special dumping duty shall have the same force and effect 
and be subject to the same right of appeal and protest, under the 
same conditions and subject to the same limitations; and the general 
appraisers, the Board oi General Appraisers, and the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals shall have the same jurisdition, powers, and duties in 
connection with such appeals and protests as in the case of appeals 
and protests relating to customs duties under existing law. 

DRAWBACKS. 

Sec. 213. The special dumping duty imposed by this title shall be 
treated in all respects as regular customs duties within the meaning 
of all laws relating to the drawback of customs duties. 

INSPECTION OF EXPORTER'S BOOKS. 

Sec. 214. If any person importing merchandise into the United 
States fails, at the request of the Secretary, or an appraiser, or person 
acting as appraiser, or a collector of customs, as the case may be, to 
secure, witmn 60 days after such request, permission for a duly 
accredited oifficer of tne United States to inspect the bool^, papers, 
records, accounts, documents, or correspondence of the person 
manufacturing or producing the merchandise, and of the person 
sellin]g, shipping, or consigning the merchandise to the United States, 
pertaining to the value or classification of such merchandise, then the 
Secretary, imder regulations prescribed by him, shall, while such 
failure continues, prohibit importation by any person in the United 
States of merchandise from such manufacturer, producer, seller, 
shipper, or consignor, which is exported from a foreign country on or 
lifter the expiration of such 60 days' period. 

INSPECTION OF IMPORTER'S BOOKS. 

Sec. 215. If any person importing merchandise into the United 
States or dealing in imported merchandise fails, at the request of the 
Secretary, or an appraiser, or person acting as appraiser, or a col- 
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lector, as the case may be, to submit within 10 days after such 
request, for the inspection of a duly accredited officer of the United 
States, his books, papers, records, accounts, documents, or corre- 
spondence, pertaining to the value or classification of such merchan- 
dise, then tne Secretary imder regulations prescribed by him shall, 
while such failure continues, prohmit importation by such person oi 
any merchandise which is exported from a foreign country on or after 
the expiration of such 10 days' period. 

SIMILARITY OF MERCHANDISE. 

Sec. 216. Wherever in section 205 and subdivisions (6) and (c) of sec- 
tion 202 reference is made to the similarity of merchandise (whether 
manufactured, partly manufactured, or unmanufactured) to other 
merchandise, such similarity shall be confined to cases of competitive 
similarity in material, quality, construction, and kind, irrespective of 
I* differences in containers, coverings, or kinds of packing. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Sec. 217. When used in this title- 



The term " person '* includes individuals, partnerships, corporations, 

and associations; 

The term ^^Secretan^" means the Secretary of the Treasury; and 

The term ''United States'' includes all territories and possessions 

subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, except the Philippine 

Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. 



BULES AND REGULATIONS. 



Sec. 218. The Secretary shall make rules and rejgulations necessary 
for the enforcement of this act. 



^ 
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KONDAY, APRIL 18, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, D. C, 

The committee met in room 310, Senate Office Building, pursuant 
to the call of the chairman, at 11 o'clock a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
Follette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson^ Calder, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the committee has under considtjration 
the antidumping and valuation clauses in the emergenc^r tariff bill, 
and would like to hear Judge De Vries explain brieny, if he is ready 
and desirous to, his views in the matter. 

Of course. Judge, the House has made rather radical departure from 
the original suggestions, and the committee is interestea in knowing 
the causes which led to it. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MABION DE V.BIES, ASSOCIATE JUDGE, 

UNITED STATES COUBT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 

I* 

Judge Db Vbibs. Mr. Chairman, on the currency features of thfe 
bill, Mr. Fischer has paid particular attention; I have paid attentioh 
to the antidumping feature. 

The antidumping bill is practically the bill that passed the House, 
and I may say the bill that was reported to the Senate, with con- 
forming languages. The chief difference in this bill from the House and 
Senate bill is tne bonding provision, which provides that when the 
goods are imported into tnis country and the sales price is not estab- 
lished at the time of entry, or when the goods pass from customs 
custody, they shall only be released upon bond xmtil the sales price is 
determined, whereupon the bond shall reauire that the sales price 
be reported to the collector of customs ana the duty then be ascer- 
tained and collected. 

There is another proviso added, to the eflFect that — 

No sale or pretended sale or sales shall be held to establish 'S'alue" as herdn pro- 
vided, and tnat to constitute any such, having regard to the customs and usages of 
trade, there must be a reasonably extended and continued course of sales in substantial 
wholesale quantities sold or offered for sale to all purchasers. 

The purpose of that proviso is to prevent the establishment of a 
fake market, in the country of eicportation, whereby the provisions 
of the bill would be defeated. 1 do not think that requires any 
particular explanation. 

Senator W^itson. Where are yOu reading from ? 

25 
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Judge De Vries. From page 11, commencing line 6. 

In section 207, which is the real levying provision of the bill and 
the meat of it so far as that is concerned, the language has been 
changed from the House bill and the Senate bill, commencing at 
line 6, ''That whenever merchandise, whether dutiable or free, is 
exported to the United States, of a kind or class." That is originally 

Providing ''of a kind or class provided for in this act." Under the 
Fnderwood act that was "of tne kind or class made or produced in. 
the United States"; in the Senate provision "of a kind or class made 
or produced in the United States ; South African provision "of a 
kind or class made or produced in the Union." Tne diflference in 
this provision is this "of a kind or class produced in the United 
States would apply to all merchandise that is imported"; "of a kind 
or class provided for in this act" would applj to all the merchandise 
imported which is provided for in the tanfl schedules of the act 
duitable and free, which in the United States would be the equivalent 
of the kind or class provided for in the United States, because the 
merchandise is either by the specific provisions or the general pro- 
visions and the catch-all provisions of our tarijBf laws provided. 

This bill is written "of a kind or class identical or comparable in 
material, guality, or use with the kind or class made or produced 
wholly or m part in the United States." 

That provision qualifies the provision as it appeared in the Senate 
bill and in the House bill to this extent, that tnis biU only applies to 
that imported merchandise the kind or class of which is produced or 
made in the United States. 

We were actuated in fixing that limitation by the fact that if the 
foreigner wanted to dump .ms goods into this country at a cheap 
price and they did not compete with anything in this country; that is, 
any established industry m this coimtry, we were prefectly willing 
to get his goods cheap, and I beheve that is the only difference that 
I can see between this bill and the House and the Senate bills. 

Senator Watson. When you refer to the House bill, you mean 
the bill that passed the other time ? 

Judge De Vries. Yes, sir; and they were essentially what the 
Underwood provision was that passed the House in the Underwood 
Tariff Act, but did not pass the Senate. 

On the currency features other gentlemen will explain. 

Senator Watson. Are these changes which you have described 
the only changes that were made in this as distinguished from the 
legislation that passed the Senate at the last session ? 

Judge De Vries. The only essential changes. 

Senator Simmons. Those are the only changes ? 

Judge De Vries. The only essential dianges. 

Senator McCumber. And you agree with the propriety of that 
change? 

Judge De Vries. I do, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Lawrence, and all of us 
have discussed it, and we had thought it was all right. 

Senator Simmons. Judge De Vries, notwithstanding it is identical, 
does it meet with your approval, or would you suggest some amend- 
ment that would in your judgnaent further improve it ? 

Judge De Vries. I think it has been the wisdom and the best 
thought on the subject in several countries and this country that 
that IS the best calculated measure to be adopted. 
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Senator Simmons. I am not speaking of the measure as a whole, 
but is there any improvement to be suggested upon this method ? 

Judge De Vries. None, so far as I know at the present time. 

Senator Simmons. Would you suggest any better use of language 
or definition to accomplish the main purpose ? 

Judge De Vries. None from what was put in these provisions, 
because we have drawn them with every safeguard we thought was 
necessary. 

The C^iRMAN. Judge De Vries, you have read this bill, of course, 
very caref ullv since it passed the House and as it comes to the Senate ? 

Judge Ve vries. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are there any amendments of phraseology ? 

Judge De Vries. There are m several places, and I may hand to 
the stenographer or to the committee 

The Chairman (interposing). If it would not take too long, you 
might just read them to the committee. 

Judge De Vries. Yes; I will do so. We have some reference to 
the emergency tariff bill. I will take up the antidumpinff provision. 

The Chairman. Are these essential to the old Fordney Dill? 

Judge De Vries. I think they would resolve doubts in case of 
lit^ation. 

The Chairman. It is a question of whether administratively they 
ought not to be corrected. Senator Smoot. 

Senator Smoot. That may be. 

The Chairman. Let us see what they are. What amendment do 
you suggest, Judge, to the original emergency tariff biU? 

Judge De Vries. The antidumping bill commences on page 11. 

In Ime 18 the word *^in'' should De to.'' That is a typographical 
error and makes an important difference in the bill — the '* value to 
the countries other than to the United States." 

On page 12, line 11, strike out the commas before and after the 
word 'production'' and insert the word '^or" before the word ' 'pro- 
duction," and insert the words and comma ''for exportation to, " 
after the word ''production." 

Senator Watson. State that again. 

Judge De Vries. Strike out the commas before and after the word 
"production" and insert the word "or" before the word "produc- 
tion," and insert the words and comma "for exportation to," after 
the word "production." 

Senator MoCumber. What does that accomplish ? 

Judge De Vries. It extends the effect of the bill to the manufac-* 
turer and the producer as well as to the importer. It is not clear 
the way it is written. 

On page 14, line 2, there is in effect the same correction. Strike 
out the commas before and after the word "production" and insert 
the word "or" before the word "production,'' and insert the words 
and comma "for exportation to," after the word "production." 

Senator La Follette. And comma after the word "to"1 

Judge De Vries. Yes; and comma after the word "to." Those 
are the only changes. 

The Chairman. Judge, was there no effort to perfect the bill in 
these respects during its passage through the House or in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means ? 
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Judge De Vries. They were sent up to the House before the bill 
was finally passed, but they thought it was too late; but it was before 
the bill was passed. 

The Chairman. They preferred to pass the bill and let the Senate 
perfect it ? 

Judge De Vries. I do not know; I could not speak for them in 
that regard. 

Senator Smoot. I would like to ask you this, page 10, section 207, 
beginning on line 16, ''at the time of exportation " : Do you think 
it IS safe to leave those words in there, ''duty in an amount at tiie 
time of exportation'' ? 
Judge De Vries. They must fix a time somewhere. 
Senator Smoot. The question I had in mind was, a wholesale 
house going to Exu*ope and buying a certain amount of goods from 
a foreign country; the prices may be radically changed before the 
delivery of the goods. One firm may buy six months ahead, another 
may buy three months ahead, and during that three months there 
may be ouite a change in the price of goods. 
Judge De Vries. les. 

Senator Smoot. And therefore a discrepancy would arise immedi- 
ately as to the amount of duty that would be imposed upon the 
identical class of goods coming mto the country ancl perhaps at the 
same time. 

Judge De Vries. Senator, there is always bound to be an in- 
equality exist owing to distances to be transported and differences 
in time of exportation, whether the time of calculation be fixed at 
the time of exportation or at the time of importation. They may be 
delayed in loading; they may go by one method of transportation 
that travels much faster than the other, and in various ways differ- 
ence in time of transportation may exist. I think it is always 
fairer to the man who is importing to fix the date as far back as 
possible, in order that he may have full time upon entry to determine 
the factors and conditions surrounding the situation. 

Senator Smoot. I recognize that fact, and in our tariff legislation 
in the past we have always had it fixed on the day of arrival of goods 
in the Uiiited States. 

Judge De Vries. I beg pardon; you are mistaken — the day of 
exportation, value in the foreign country; and this conforms this 
bill to the time of ascertainment of special duties at the same time 
the law provides for the ascertainment of regular duties — the day of 
exportation. 

Senator Smoot. If that difference comes from using the words 
"whichever may be the highest*' in Une 19, there is liable to be a 
conflict. 

Judge De Vries. No; that does not refer to the dates of importa- 
tion but refers to a market that does not affect this situation. 

Senator Smoot. It refers to a market beyond, and it seems to me 
there will be some conflict there. 

Judge De Vries. No; that refers to markets beyond, which of 
two markets may be higher at the same time. 

Senator Smooth That is, in different countries ? 

Judge De Vries. No; in the same country. There are throe 
things that that relates to — the cost of production, the home 
market value, and the export value. 
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Senator Smoot. It could not apply to the export value as stated 

here, which you state positively apphes to the export value at the 

time of exportation. Now, you say it shall not be that, but one of 

. three other prices, and that may do away with the difference at the 

time of exportation entirely. 

Jud^e De Vries. I do not read it that way. Senator. I read it 
that aB of these values — the sales price, the foreign home value, the 
value to other countries — that is, the export value and the cost of 
production, shall be ascertained as of the day of exportation, and 
whichever shall be the highest upon that day shall be taken. 

Senator Smoot. Whichever the highest of what ? 

Judge De Vries. Of these markets — the three markets. 

Senator Smoot. One may be lower and the other may be higher, 
or two may be lower and one higher ? 

Judge De Vries. Then, you take the highest; that is the object 
of that provision — to prevent confusion in' that respect. 

The Chairman. Juage De Vries, how long have you been sitting 
on the customs court ? 

Judge De Vries. Eleven years. 

The Chairman. You are one of the original members, I believe ? 

Judge De Vries. Yes, sir. I was one of the general appraisers 
before that came in, 10 years preceding. 

The Chairman. I want to bring out your preeminent qualifications 
as an expert on these questions. Let me ask a question of informa- 
tion. Business before the customs courts is of great magnitude ? 

Judge De Vries. It has been light since the war. 

The Chairman. What is the cause of that — ^lack of importations ? 

Judge De Vries. Yes. 

The Chairman. Prior to the war the business of the court had been 
heavy? 

Judge De Vries. Yes, Senator; we were all very busy. 

The Chairman. I think it is due to the committee that I state this, 
with reference to Mr. Walker, after talking to Mr, Simmons on the 
subject: He is practically an employee of this committee and of the 
Senate. In the preparation of the last revenue bill the committee 
derived the greatest advantage from Mr. Beaman's work and some 
other statutorv experts, including Mr. Walker, who was at that time 
<5lerk of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, in perfecting 
the phraseology of legislation, and so impressed were Mr. Simmons 
and myself and the rest of the conferees of both Houses with the 
importance of their work and the essential character in preventing 
litigation that Congress created the Legislative Drafting Service in 
the revenue bill and appropriated annually $20,000 to each branch 
of the Legislative Draftmg Service. 

My recollection is that in the House the expert is appointed by 
the Speaker and in the Senate he is appointed by the Vice President. 
The position became vacant in the Senate by reason of the resigna- 
tion of the incumbent dui^ng the last Congress, and Vice President 
Marshall expressed his willingness to appoint Mr. Walker, whose 
qualifications are admitted to be preeminent, having satisfied both 
committees of the conferees in the long-drawn-out discussion of the 
revenue act of 1918, as the head of the service in the Senate, and on 
the matter being submitted to Vice President Coolidge when he 
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assumed office he concurred in the selection. Prior to accepting this 
position Mr. Walker was a special attorney in the Internal-Revenue 
Bureau; and to oblige the committee and perhaps at some sacrifice 
Mr. Walker has taken charge of the service, and in my opinion has 
equipped it very efficiently. I think the language and phraseology 
of this revenue legislation is excellent and, I may say, a classic, and 
as nearly perfect as it will be possible to frame American legislation. 
It is a marked departure from our old system. I do not know 
whether they have it in England or not. 

Mr. Walker. They have a somewhat similar system. 

Senator Smoot. I would like to ask Mr. Walker if, in his opinion, 
on page 10, line 19, of the bill, the words ''whichever may oe the 
highest, as the case may be,'' will not cause a conffict? 

Mr. Walker. It seems to me that is true, Senator. As I read 
section 207 the dumping duty is imposed upon the diflFerence between 
the foreign home value and the American seUing value. If there is 
no foreign home value, then it is imposed upon the difference between 
the export value and American selling value, and if there is neither 
a foreign home value or export value, then it is imposed upon the 
difference between the cost of production and the American selling 
value, and when the words ''whichever is highest" are added it 
seems to me there is an absolute conffict. 

The Chairman. Some members of the committee suggested to me 
that while everyone is anxious to expedite this legislation and these 
hearings, it perhaps would be well to adioimi untu to-morrow morn- 
ing to enable the committee to study tne subject fxu*ther, and this 
suggestion would be especially pertinent while the treaty is pending 
in the Senate. 

Senator Simmons. I would be very glad to have Judge De Vries 
come back, because after we study tms statement of Mr. Walker that 
was made in executive session before Judge De Vries was with us, 
there may be some questions he might want to ask. I want to ask 
some questions, I am sure. 

The Chairman. Without objection, the committee will stand 
adjourned imtil half past 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. The 
committee will have before it some important Treasury officials, 
who will be here at that time. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned to meet 
to-morrow, Tuesday, April 19, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TX7ESDAT, APBIL 19, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjourmnent, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in room 310, Senate Office Building, Hon. Boies Penrose pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCiunber, Smoot, La Fol- 
lette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Calder, Simmons, and Jones of 
New Mexico. 

The Chairman. Senator Kenyon, do you desire to be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. KENTON, UNITED STATES 

SENATOB FROM IOWA. 

Senator Kenyon. Mr. Chairman, there is a committee representing 
farmer organizations who want an opportunity to present some argu- 
ment in regard to the tariff on poultry and egg products. I have 
advised them as to your view in the matter, and I wish Prof. Rice 
would explain to you. 

The Chairman. Have you the names of these gentlemen, in order 
that they may be inserted in the stenographer's notes. Senator ? 

Senator Kenyon. I will furnish them. 

(The data referred to was subsequently furnished, and is here 
printed in full, as follows:) 

Prof. James E. Rice, department of poultry husbandry. New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Mr. N. N. Kerrigan, secretary Petaluma Chamber of Commerce, and 
representative American Poultry Farmers, Petaluma, Calif., and 
Mr. Knox Bonde, representi^ poultry industry of Petaluma, Calif. 

The Chairman. Senator Kenyon and gentlemen, there is not a 
day that I as chairman, and individual members of the committee, 
are not besieged by persons raising the cry of distress and trying to 
impress on us the urgency of taking care of their particular interests. 
But we are proceedmg under ^ solemn arrangement which, in my 
opinion, can not be altered, made between Mr. Fordney and the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Senate Committee 
and to some extent after consultation with the President — although 
I have no right to speak for him, by which the understanding is, after 
a verv carenil consideration of all of the circumstances, that the so- 
called. Fordney emergency tariff bill shall be passed without amend- 
ment in any particular whatever, with the ex^ption of the addition 
of the provisions relating to antidumping and valuation. 

It has been conclusively impressed on all of us that to adopt any 
other course would render it absolutely hnpossible to pass any tariff 
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legislation whatever except a permanent tariflf bill, which will take 
several months. 

This bill has already been voted on by the Congress and has been 
passed without any opposition except a legitimate controversy over 
the two new features. The permanent tariff bill is now in process of 

Preparation by the Wavs and Means Committee of the House. Mr. 
'ordney assured me only yesterday that the probability is that the 
bill will pass the House of Kepresentatives in May. You gentlemen, 
I hope, will have your interests taken care of in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if not already in the bill, by way of amendment on the 
floor; and if relief is not given you by that means of an adequate 
character, we will be very glad indeed to hear you before this com- 
mittee and see what we can do to relieve you. 

We want to take care, by adequate protective duties of all Ameri- 
can interests, but it is a physical unpossibility to open up this question 
for you or anybodv else. The cotton people of Arizona were down 
here as late as 10 o clock last night to see me. They have been to see 
Senator Smoot and others, and I have had to tell them all the same 
storv. 

This bill is only to last six months, and in the permanent bill you 
will be taken care of. 

Senator Kenyon. Mr. Chairman, of course, we are not going to 
urge it under those circumstances. 

Do you expect to include all amendments on the floor ? 

The Chairman. Of course, it is the right of any Senator to offer an 
amendment on the floor to any bill. 

Senator Kenyon. Has there been any agreement ? 

The Chairman. This committee will strenuously oppose such an 
amendment. I state without any hesitation that any gentlemen 
who will attempt to delay this measure by an amendment, admit- 
ted to be futile, will not be helping their cause, in my opinion. 

Senator Kenyon. We do not want to hurt thje cause. I think it is 
not reahzed what an extensive interest the poultry industry }s, which 
amounts to $1,600,000,000 in this country. 

Senator McCumbee. It will be taken care of. Senator Kenyon, in 
the general bill, but if we go to amending this bill I am positive it 
will never go through as an emergency measure. We might as well 
throw it aside and go right to the general bUl. 

Senator Smoot. I think imder the general bill poultry is provided 
for by a 25per cent ad valorem. 

Senator Kenyon. They did not know it in time, and we do not 
want to ^' throw a monkey wrench into your machinery." It is a 
question what would happen to it if we would introduce it. 

The Chairman. You can introduce' anything you want to. 

Senator Kenyon. We are standing by the American poultry 
industry. 

The Chairman. We are all standing by that. You had better go 
to see Mr. Fordney this morning to ascertain what he has done for 
poultry interests. 

Senator Kenyon. We are much obliged to you. 

Mr. Walker. Mr. Nevius, of the customs service, is present. He is 
the assistant chief of customs. He would like to make a statement 
relative to the conversion of currency section of H. R. 2435. 

The Chairman. Mr. Nevius, are you ready to make your state- 
ment ? How long have you been in the customs service ? 
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STATEMENT OF MB. JOSEPH D. NEVIUS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 

CUSTOMS SEBVICE. 

Mr. Nevius. About 25 years. 

The Chairman. Where do you come from originally, Mr. Nevius ? 

Mr. Nevius. I came into the service from Texas. 

The Chairman. You were appointed to the service from Texas ? 

Mr. Nevius. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you have been living in Washington since 
you have been with the customs service ? 

Mr. Nevius. I have been in the Government service for over 30 
years. 

The Chairman. Where have you resided most of the time? 

Mr. Nevius. All the time here. 

The Chairman. And you have been in the customs branch of the 
service during that period? 

Mr. Nevius. About 25 years in the customs branch of the service. 

The Chairman. Will you state in your own way what you have in 
your mind ? 

Mr. Nevius. Without entering into the policy of this conversion 
of currency the one thing we had in mind at the department was the 
last proviso in section 214, pertaining to the estimation and liqui- 
dation of duties, amending section 25, and which does not change the 
present law until the last proviso is reached : 

That in the estimation and liquidation of duties upon any imported merchandise 
the collector of customs, or persons acting as such, shall not in any case estimate the 
depreciation in currency at more than 66§ per centum. 

We want to know as to what merchandise that is applicable; 
that is, whether it will apply to merchandise which is now in the 
warehouse when it is withdrawn, ajid whether it will apply to entries 
on which the duties have been heretofore estimated but not yet 
liquidated. Of course we will be called upon immediately to rule 
upon that question, and the language as it stands there leaves it 
somewhat indefinite. 

Senator McCumber. You do not think it ought to apply to goods, 
do you, that have already been purchased and shipped under present 
laws? 

Mr. Nevius. I would hardly think it should; that would be my 
personal view of it. 

Senator McCumber. Would it have to be amended in order to get 
the best results ? 

Mr. Nevius. This proviso should be amended so as to fix definitely 
the time that this new way of converting currency is to apply. 

Senator McCumbeR. What would be y;our suggested amendment ? 

Mr. Nevius. My suggestion is, that in line 5, after ^'imported 
merchandise,*' insert *^ arriving in the United States on and after 
the day following the passage of this act." 

Senator Simmons. Where is that, Mr. Nevius ? 

lifr. Nevius. On page 16, line 5. 

Senator Curtis. With that amendment you would have the ships 
trying to break all previous records to get stuff in here, before this 
bill could go through. 

44121— 21— PT 1 3 
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Mr. Nevius. We are having that now. 

Senator Curtis. Why shomd not the parties who have goods in 
the warehouses pay just the same as other people, if they have not 
paid their duties ? 

Mr. Nevius. I do not see anjr particular reasons why they should. 
The thing we are interested in is having some day fixed. I suggest 
'' this date. '' If the committee prefer to have some other I have no 
objection. The desirable thing is to have a fixed time. 

Senator McCumber. Suppose the goods are purchased at a price 
that will give only a reasonable profit under present conditions, and 
then you put a tariflF on after they have arrived here, that would 
convert that reasonable profit into a loss and you could easily see it 
would be an injustice, could you not ? 

Mr. Nevius. There is bound to be that. 

Senator McLean. There are only two countries where this provi- 
sion would apply; that is, Italy and Germany. 

Mr. Nevius. Oh, no; there are many others. 

Senator McLean. Where the rate of exchange is less than 66 f 
per cent ? 

Mr. Nevius. There is Austria, Rumania 

Senator McLean (interposing) . How many goods are you getting 
from Austria or Rumania ? 

Senator Smoot. You do not know how many you will get. 

Senator McLean. You are getting none, I say, as a practical 
proposition ? 

Mr. Nevius. It principally applies to Italy and Germany. 

Senator McLean. Even with this rate as fixed here, the tariflf 
meaning an ad valorem would be less in most cases than it would 
be under the Simmons-Underwood Act ? 

Mr. Nevius. I do not think so. 

Senator McLean. Well, I would like to have you give me an 
instance where it would not; that is, if the goods are here now and 
they paid the duty under this provision they would pay less than 
they would pay under the Simmons-Underwood Act, in most cases ? 

Senator Smoot. I do not know what class of goods that would 
apply to. 

Senator McLean. I do not ^ate what it is if it is an ad valorem. 

Senator Smoot. If it is an ad valorem it would have to be 32 per 
cent. 

Mr. Nevius. I have had only a few instances, because I had not 
gone into this very far, but I did take up a few cases. I had one case 
of machinery that sold at about 1,000 marks before the war, the 1913 
price. It now sells at about 22,000 marks, which, converted at the 
present rate of exchange, makes a little higher foreign value in 
American money than it was before the war. 1 have seen a number 
of such instances,: and I think as a general proposition it may be 
stated that the mark value converted at the present rate of exchange 
is equal to — ^in many cases higher — than it was prior to the war. 
The values have increased from six to twenty times, as the mark has 
gone down. 

Senator McLean. That is, estimated in marks ? 

Mr. Nevius. Yes. And when you- convert it into dollars it makes 
even more, in many cases, than it was prior to the war. 
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Senator McCumber. The values have actually increased in Ameri- 
can money ? 

Mr. Nevius. They have actually increased in American money. 

Senator Simmons. That is on invoice value. 

Senator Smoot. Figured in American money. 

The Chairman. Have you any further statement to make, Mr. 
Nevius ? 

Mr. Nevius. No, sir; that was all I had. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Nevius, let me ask you this question: That 
would indicate that there has been an increase in foreign goods. 
Upon that conversion basis, would you say that the increase m the 
value of foreign goods is equal to the present increase in value of 
American goods m similar character ? 

Mr. Nevius. I am not able to answer that as a general proposition; 
I have not kept closely enough in touch with the market to express 
an opinion or to be definite on that. My general impression is that 
it has. 

Senator McCumber. That is, you mean that generally the foreign 
prices have increased as much as the American prices have increased ? 

Mr. Nevius. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. In American money ? 

Mr. Nevius. Yes. 

There is another matter I wish to bring to the attention of the 
committee. As the bill now stands collectors of customs can not in 
any case convert the currency at a depreciation of more than 66 § 
per cent; but there is nothing to prevent the Secretary of the Treasury 
ordering a reliquidation under the authority given him in the first 
proviso to section 214 at a depreciation of more than 66 § per cent. 
While it is not probable that the Secretary would order a rehquida- 
tion at a greater depreciation, great pressure would be brought to 
induce him to do so. In order to settle the question I suggest that 
there be inserted on page 16, line 4, after the word "licjmdation," 
insert ''or reliquidation by order of the Secretary as provided in this 
section.*' 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Nevius ? 

Mr. Nevius. That is all. 

The Chairman. The committee has invited Mr. George Davis, 
special agent in charge of the customs service in New York, to advise 
us in relation to the antidumping feature and certain other features 
of the bill. Mr. Davis, are you prepared to go on ? 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Cnairman, before Mr. Davis begins, it 
might help matters and add to the convenience of witnesses, 
especially Judge De Vries. I stated yesterday that after examininff 
the statement of Mr. Walker, which has been reduced to printed 
form and sent to us, I desired to ask Judge De Vries some questions 
with reference to the dumping feature of the bill. I did not get that 
copy until since I reached this room; it may have been sent to my 
office, but I did not go to my office this morning except to leave my 
coat on my way here, and I nave not had an opportunity to examine 
it at all; and it was not forwarded to my hotel. 

The Chairman. The committee did not receive it until midnight. 

Senator Simmons. I am not prepared to ask Judge, De Vnes, 
under the circumstances, the questions that I proposed to propound . 
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The CHAIB3LA.X. These gentlemen will remain with us, and you 
will have ample opportumty, Senator. 

Senator Simmons. I thought if nobody else wanted to inquire, 
that Judge De Vries might be excused Jor the day and be called 
when needed. I do not want to put him to inconvenience. 

The Chaikmax. Judge De Vries, the committee will be very glad 
to have you remain with them, but you are a busy man. They will 
not be ready to talk to you to-day. 

Judge De Vries. I just received the statement this morning. 

The Chairmax. Now, Mr. Davis, will you inform the committee 
how long you have been a special agent ? 

STATEMENT OF MB. GEOBGE DAVIS, SPECIAL AGENT IN 
CHABGE, CUSTOMS SEBVICE, NEW YOBK CITY, N. Y. 

Mr. Davis. I have been a special agent for the past five years. 

The Chairmax. From what State were you appointed, Mr. Davis ? 

Mr. Davis. Chicago, 111. I was already in the Government service 
when I was made a special agent. 

The Chairman. That is your legal residence, is it ? 

Mr. Davis. At present my leg^ residence is New York. I have 
been permanently transferred there. 

The Chairman. You have been acting as chief special agent for 
how long ? 

Mr. Davis. For the past three years. 

The Chairman. What are your chief duties, Mr. Davis, as such 
chief special agent ? 

Mr. Davis. The detection and prevention of fraud generally in 
the customs, pertaining to undervaluation and smuggling. 

The'CHAiRMAN. You mean leading to arrests ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And criminal proceedings ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you state in your own way briefly to the 
committee on what features of this legislation you desire to address 
yourself and what your views are ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. This bill was only handed to me a half hour 
ago, and I was barely able to read it tnrough once, so I will only 
touch on a few points. 

The bill throws the burden upon the examining officers of ascer- 
taining in every instance the class or kind of merchandise in the 
United States that is comparable with the imported merchandise; 
in other words, the customs examiner will have to look for dumping 
on every importation. There is very little dumping going on at the 
present time. Most of the values to the United States are higher 
than the values in the foreign countries. 

Senator McCumber. Measured by American money? 

Mr. Davis. Measured by American money. 

Senator Simmons. Higher in the American markets than the 
foreign markets ? 

Mr. Davis. The prices that the American importer pays for im- 
ported merchandise are higher than the prices that the saine mer- 
chandise is sold for in the foreign country, in the gold equivalent; 
for instance, German goods. 
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Senator Simmons (interposing). When you say that, could you 
give us your idea of how much in percentages ? 

Mr. Davis. The cases that have come under my observation have 
indicated that the export prices to the United States in respect to 
GermaA goods are at least twice as high. 

Senator Simmons. Twice as much in this country as in Germanv ? 

Mr. Davis. The American importer pays twice as much for the 
article for export to the United States as the Germdn pays in Ger- 
many, but appraisements have taken place on the German value 
and not on the export value. That is where the great damage has 
been done. We find the market value as sold in the foreign country 
for home consumption ignoring the export price to the United States. 

Senator Simmons. Then you suggest the idea that it was consid- 
ered before the Ways and Means Committee — the American valua- 
tion? 

Mr. Davis. That is another question; that has nothing to do with 
dumping. 

Senator Simmons. It has a good deal to do with it from your 
standpoint. 

Senator Smoot. Let us take a specific case: The dye manufacturers 
of the United States claim that tney are dumping their German dyes 
into this country at prices that are far less than for the same dyes 
being sold to European countries. Do vou know anything about that ? 

Mr. Davis. I do in regard to United States prices. 

Senator Smoot. What are the facts ? 

Mr. Davis. Dyes are being appraised at the foreign market value 
in the home country, which is lower than the American importer pays 
for them. 

Senator Smoot. The statements I get from them show just the 
contrary — that the prices that they are shipping those dyes into this 
country are far less than the prices they are selling at, not only at 
home but to the foreign countries besides — all other foreign coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Davis. The few invoices that have come under my observation 
have shown that if you take the price paid upon the invoice and 
reduce it to gold, and many of the invoices are made out in the United 
States currency, and compare that price with the alleged foreign 
market price — ^we do not know whether it is true or not — the foreign 
market price is lower. 

Senator McLean. In gold ? 

Mr. Davis. In gold. But we have great difficulty in finding that 
foreign market price. We have only one man in Germany and he is 
practically six months behind in his investigations. 

Senator Dillingham. How do you account for the fact that our 
unporters pay a price so much higher than the same goods are sold 
for m foreign countnes s 

Mr. Davis. I understand that the German Government requires 
the manufacturer in Germany when he sells for export to the United 
States to charge a very much higher price, and I have heard that 90 
per cent of that increase goes into the hands of the German Govern- 
ment, in the nature of an excess profit tax. 

Senator Calder. Has that always been the practice ? 

Mr. Davis. Only recently. 
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Senator Curtis. Before the war the practice was the other way, 
to encourage exportation ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; to encourage exportation, but in getting back 
to the dumping bill 

Senator Simmons (interposing) . I understand you to say that the 
invoice price is the price at which these goods are sold in the Ger- 
man market ? 

Mr. Davis. N*o, sir; the invoice price is the price that the Ameri- 
can importer pays for the goods, which has no relation to the 
price 

Senator Simmons (interposing) . The American importer pays a 
price very much higher tnan uie price charged in the foreign mar- 
ket? 

Mr. Davis. In most instances. 

Senator Simmons. And that applies, you think, to dyestuffs as 
well as other things ? 

Mr. Davis. I think it does. 

Senator La Follette. How does this price that the importer 
pays for the dyestuffs compare with the cost of production in this 
country and the prices of tne dyestuffs in this country ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know; I have no idea of the cost of pro- 
duction m this country. 

Senator McCuMBER. Are the German goods when shipped to 
Great Britain or any other foreign country sold for less mvoice 
price than they are when shipped to the United States or sold for 
shipment to this country ? 

Mr. Davis. In regard to prices to countries other than the United 
States from Germany, I know nothing. 

Senator Smoot. You are speaking only of the home price ? 

Mr. Davis. The home price as compared with the price paid by 
this country, and in the few instances that have come under my 
observation, the price paid by the American importer is higher than 
the home value in Germany — the alleged home value; just what 
it is we do not know. 

Senator Simmons. What is your opinion as to the price paid by 
the American importer as compared with the price of similar articles 
in this country at the present time ? 

Mr. Davis. In regard to dyestuffs — I do not know. 

Senator Simmons. I am speaking about prices on imports in 
general. 

Mr. Davis. I have seen some instances where the imported article, 
comparable with the American-made article, is selling on the Ameri- 
can market for about the same price as the domestic article. 

Senator Smoot. That is, including the duties ? 

Mr. Davis. Including the duties. The selling price of the im- 
ported article in the several instances I have seen is about on a par 
with the selling price of the American-made article that can be com- 
pared with it. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Davis, we have been hearing a great deal 
about dumping, and you say your business is to keep in close touch 
with our import trade. Can vou give us anv instance in your knowl- 
edge where there is what might be reasonably termed *' dumping?^' 

Mr. Davis. I can give instances where the effect would have 
appeared to have been dumping. For instance, the other day I saw 
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an invoice where the mark value that appeared on the invoice, figured 
at about a cent and a half, brought a valuation of $28. 

Senator Smoot. You are speaking of a German shipment ? 

Mr. Davis. A German shipment. It brought a valuation of $28. 
The invoice stated nothing but marks, and there was a certificate by 
the Spanish consul giving the depreciated rate of that mark at about 
a cent and a half, but inquuy brought to the surface the fact that the 
mark appearing on the invoice was not the depreciated mark; it was 
the gold mark; in other words, 4.2 marks to the dollar. 

In this particular instance, the appraiser noted that fact. We are 
now investigating it. If it had not been discovered those goods 
would have paid duty at $28, while the real price was about 15 times 
that amount. The moment those goods go into consumption and 
come in competition with American-made goods you can readily see 
that the American manufacturer is going to say ''dumping,'' but that 
is not dumping. 

Senator McCumber. It is simply a fraud perpetrated ? 

Mr. Davis. It is an erroneous invoice to start with, but if the 
foreign home market value is $28 we must take duty on that amount, 
if so entered, irrespective of the price paid. Our market value law 
has been so construed. 

Senator Smoot. That is, $28, with the converted German currency 
into gold ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We ignore the export price to the United 
States when we can find the home value. 

Senator Simmons. What I had in mind was to have you state the 
price that the American importer, including duty, if not paid, for 
goods imported, we will say, from Germany — how does that price 
compare with goods comparable with those goods produced and sold 
in this coimtry? 

Mr. Davis. Well, I only know that in a very general wav. I know 
very little about the comparable American goods sold on this market. 
We rarely come in contact with them. 

Senator Simmons. You say the same goods? 

Mr. Davis. I should say the price of the German goods would 
undersell comparable American goods. 

Senator Simmons. Undersell them ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. You speak of the '^alleged home value" ? 

Mr. Davis. The alleged home value. 

Senator McLean. Blow can you deal with the subject effectively 
as you want to until you knowVhether the '* alleged home value" is 
a fraud or not ? 

Mr. Davis. We can not; but we must do the best we can. We 
haven't many facilities for finding the foreign market value. We 
have one officer in Germany — only one — and he is six months behind 
in his investigations. 

Senator Calder. Why has he not got help ? 

Mr. Davis. There is not enough money to hire any other men; the 
appropriation is not sufficient. We have only six men in the entire 
world. 

Senator McLean. It seems to me the operation of your antidump- 
ing law is going to be nil unless you have the administrative features 
supported as they should be. 
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Mr. Davis. Absolutely. We find that practically all of the in- 
voices coining from Italj are fraudulent to the extent that they do 
not conform to the requirements of invoicing. We have no officer in 
Italy. 

Senator Smoot. Do you not cooperate with the Commerce Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

Senator Smoot. And the State Department? 

Mr. Davis. The consuls are presumed to give us help, but only in 
special cases is their information valuable to customs. 

Senator Smoot. When the Commerce attaches make their reports 
here to the Commerce Department, are you not advised of their 
reports to show what they are doing ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, but their reports do not help us any. They are 
quite general, covering average conditions ana not specific trans- 
actions. We require, lor appraisement purposes, actual transactions, 
dates, etc., to establish market value. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to pass legislation imposing 
that duty on the consuls to report this data that you x'efer to ? 

Mr. Davis. That duty is now imposed upon the consuls, but they 
have so many other duties to perform 

The Chairman (interposing) . That is what I am asking. Is it 
reasonable to expect them to do that ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I do not think it would be; not to the extent 
we require. 

Senator Smoot. When the Commerce Department appears before 
the Appropriations Committee and asks for appropriations for these 
commercial attaches they bring to us an outnne of their work, and 
they claim that they have all of this information collected; that is, 
all m the Department of Commerce now, and that there is no need of 
a duplication of that work by the State Department, and the State 
Department claims, of course, that they have got to do it, and that 
they have got to get that same information. Of course, there is a 
duplication of worK there between those two departments. It does 
seem to me tiiat if you are now going to ask for a lot of clerks to select 
the same information there will be another duplication. 

Mr. Davis. But the information they have collected covers past 
performances; we must have the prices of current transactions. 

Senator Smoot. You can make them deliver information on that. 
Thev claim to have it to date. 

The Chairman. I never saw a consul who was not spending time 
asking for something to do. They are a most occupied class of men, 
and it seems to me their most important duties ought to be to promote 
American trade. 

Senator McLean. They are not qualified to do anything that is 
worth while. 

Senator Smoot. They are picked from all over the United States 
with a view to their qualifications. 

Senator McLean. The witness says the importer pays nearly 
double the allied home value. 

Mr. Davis. 1 es, sir. 

Senator McLean. And he says that in Italy in particular the home 
values are fraudulent, and he does not know that they are not in 
Germany. 
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Mr. Davis. I do not think they are as fraudulent in Germany as in 
Italy. 

Senator McLean. Not as fraudulent in Germany as in Italy ? 

Mr. Davis. I think not. 

Senator McLean. He testifies that the importer pays double the 
Kome value, which was an alleged home value of one-half or one- 
sixth of the real value. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, our officer in Germany has made a good 
many investigations. We have received positive information on a 
good many lines, and have found the home market value in many 
mstances. We have received much information from reputable 
American buyers that have been over there in the market and ascer- 
tained accurately the home value, but as a general rule, on all the 
importations coining from Germany, we haven't very much infor- 
mation. 

The Chairman. Is there any governmental report or publication 
of any kind from any bureau, foreign or domestic, which helps the 
customs office in any way concerning information relating to trade 
conditions in foreign countries ? 

Mr. Davis. In relation to trade conditions; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Or prices, or such figures or statistics as would 
aid you in your work ? 

Mr. Davis. Not in the appraisement of merchandise. 

The Chariman. No doubt they have photographs of public build- 
ings and disquisitions on crossing the Andes, and other interesting 
topics, but I mean matters of practical importance in the work of the 
customs service of the United States. 

Mr. Davis. No definite prices in the matter of exportation of 
merchandise that are of any value in appraisement. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Davis, I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion. I am familiar with the interest you have taken in this particu- 
lar legislation, and the intelligent contributions you have maae to it, 
and 1 would be interested in Knowing, from your examination of this 
bill, whether you have any suggestion to make relative to any changes 
in your opinion which should oe made in the so-called antidumpmg 
clause. 

Mr. Davis. I think that in putting the antidumping measure into 
eflfect it should be limited to the instances where dumping is taking 
place, and I think that the Secretary of the Treasury should ascertain 
this. It would come to him probably through the American manu- 
facturer. That would prevent the Government examiner from 
looking for antidumping m regard to every importation. 

Senator Smoot. It would relieve him. 

Mr. Davis. It would relieve him, otherwise it would become every- 
body's business and I am afraid in actual practice but little attention 
would be paid to the measure. 

The Chairman. They would wait until a charge was brought. 

Mr. Davis. They would probably wait. 

The Chairman. Then an investigation would be had and, if neces- 
sary, the rule would be enforced. 

Mr. Davis. Then the rule would be enforced. I think that is 
the most practical plan, with the right of appeal by the importer 
to the Board of United States General Appraisers. 
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Senator McCumber. Under the bill as it now stands, you are 
assuming that the department would be looking for something in 
every invoice. 

Mr. Davis. Under the bill as it now stands, the appraisers would 
have to look for something in every invoice. 

The Chairman. You would have to conduct an investigation in 
every instance. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That occurs to me as an important suggestion. 
Have you any other suggestions ? 

Mr. Davis. This bill takes the date of exportation. My personal 
opinion is that this is unfair. It should be the date of purchase. 
Tne American importer goes into the market to-day and he pays, 
let us say, $50 for his merchandise. Two or three months later the 
merchandise is shipped. He does not know what the market value 
is going to be at that time. There is a rise in the market and it 
becomes $60. If you establish dumping on the date of exportation 
you are going to assess a dumping duty of $10; a penalty for some- 
thing that is not dumping. Tne comparison should be made between 
the price to this country and the foreign market value on the date of 
purchase, not on the date of exportation. 

Senator Smoot. He may be hurt in more ways than one. When 
he purchases his goods, he goes out and sells them even before they 
are shipped. He has his traveling men throughout the country 
selling those goods to his customers. If there is that increase in 
price, and three months later the price has advanced 25 or 30 per 
cent, would he not only pay that on the duty, but also upon the 
dumping ? 

Mr. Davis. He pavs $25, and pays duty on the $25. 

Senator Smoot. That is what i liad reference to. 

The Chairman. Have you any further su^estions in the way of 
amendments t 

Mr. Davis. The bill defines sales price. There are two kinds of 
sales prices. There is the price that the American importer pur- 
chases his merchandise for direct from the foreign manufacturer. 
That is the purchase price. Then there is the price that the a^nt of 
the foreiffn manufacturer, having established nimself in the United 
States, sells it for in the United States. So I think that both should 
be defined, the purchase price and the foreign exporter's sales price in 
the United States. It makes it more readilv understood, if vou 
sharply define those two classes of transactions. 

The Chairman. Could you give to Mr. Walker the form of such 
amendment as vou have in mind for the consideration of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. Let me see if I understand vou correctly. 
The first instance is where the American importer purcliases directly, 
and the second instance is one where the goods are shipped to tlSs 
country and consigned to some particular person to sell. 

Mr. IOavis. Yes, sir. For instance, there is an agent in this country 
who sells merchandise in Kansas City for dollars and cents, including 
duty, ocean freight, the expense of getting it from New York to Kan* 

sasCitv, and *^" ^'s commission, or his profit. This order is 

transmitted ^ manufacturer. He knows the merchandise 
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is going to Kansas City. It may come forward on a consigned in- 
voice, consigned to the agent himself, and the Government does not 
know anything about the sales price to Kansas City. Such price is the 
foreign exporter's sales price and that should be distinguished from 
the open purchase price paid by the bona fide American importer who 
buys direct from the manufacturer. There might be dumping in 
either instance, but the two prices should be distinguished. 

Senator McCumber. Where there is no diflFerence in the price, how 
would you determine which one to follow ? 

Mr. Davis. We would have to subtract from the price in Kansas 
Oity the expenses of bringing it from foreign markets to Kansas 
City; the duty, the foreign agent's commission, or profit, and the 
net amount, is the amount that goes back to the other side becomes 
the exporter's sales price. 

Senator McCumber. But you took as a basis the price the importer 
paid abroad ? 

Mr. Davis. What he really paid abroad. 

Senator Smoot. The real aanger is that the manufacturer abroad 
may have an agent in New York, and may ship his goods to him and 
invoice them at much less than cost, and very much less than he 
would sell to any wholesaler in the United States. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; but in such a case dumping would be shown 
by the invoice. 

Senator Smoot. And have a distinct understanding with his 
agent, by another invoice, as to just what he had to return. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. We want to reach that price. I think the 
present bill does reach that price, but I think it would be an improve- 
ment to have both definitions. 

The Chairman. Have you any further suggestions to make, Mr. 
Davis ? 

Mr. Davis. The present bill requires bonds to be taken. For 
instance, merchandise consigned may not be sold prior to arrival. 
It is going to be sold in the future. It may be sold at a price which 
would establish dumping. The present bill provides for bonds for 
all consigned invoices. Consequently, the collector wiU have to be 
taking bonds on such shipments, and there would be dumping 
involved once in one hundred times. I would suggest that the 
bonding plan only be put into effect where the fact that there is 
dumping nas been established. In other words, getting back to my 
first proposition, the appraiser does not seek to establish dumping, 
until it IS called to his attention by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Then the bond feature and all the machinery of dunaping comes 
into effect, but should not become operative on the ordinary run of 
importations. 

oenator McCumber. You would not limit it to those cases where 
the dumping is actually established, but you would also include 
cases where there is a reasonable belief that there is a case of actual 
dumping, would you not ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, surely, where there is a reasonable belief, if the 
Secretary of the Treasuir so states. 

Senator McCumber. You would not wait for the actual establish- 
ing of it ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. We would establish that afterward by 
investigation. 
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Senator Simmons. But there must be somebody to determine 
whether the conditions are sufficient to create a reasonable belief, 
I understand that you suggest the Secretary of the Treasury do that. 
So the Secretary oi the Treasury ought not only to find the fact that 
dumping is going on but he ought to find the other fact that there 
is reason to believe it is going on. 

Senator McCumber. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Wherever there is any suspicion. 

The Chairman. Have you any further suggestions to make, Mr. 
Davis ? 

Mr. Davis. The definition of cost of production, in section 205, I 
think could be very much improved. It gives the cost of labor and 
material. I think this is too limited. It ought to include fabrica- 
tion in all its various processes. It is restricted here to labor. I 
think we should have a minimum percentage addition for overhead 
expenses. In the present law it is 10 per cent. I think the profit 
to be added shoula be the ordinary profit in that district in manu- 
facturing the same class of merchandise. It should not be confined 
to the particular merchandise, because the profit can not be found, 
for merchandise manufactured solely for the United States and 
shipped on consignment. In such case we should be permitted to 
turn to that district and ascertain the profits of factories making 
similar merchandise. 

Senator McCumber. You would include an element other than 
labor and material, and suggest fabrication ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. I do not quite understand you. Would not 
any process of fabrication be included in labor ? 

Mr. Davis. The cost of materials and of fabrication manipulation 
or other process employed in manufacturing or producing identical 
or substantially identical merchandise. 

Senator Smoot. In the cost of the fabrication of the article you 
would include anything that may also enter into it ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; any process more than labor. Labor is too 
narrow. 

Senator McCumber. I can not imagine anything that would not 
be included in either material or labor, in any kind of process of 
manufacturing. 

Mr. Davis. That is probably true, but I do not think it would do 
any harm to define it a little more clearly. 

The Chairman. It does not do any harm. 

Mr. Davis. I think the time should be specified at a time pre- 
ceeding the date of the shipment of the particular merchandise 
under consideration which would ordinarily permit the manufacture 
or production of the particular merchandise. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Davis, we have always experienced a very 
great difficulty in the consideration of these tariff bills and the dis- 
cussion of them in getting anything hke satisfactory information 
with reference to the cost of producing the commodity in a foreign 
country. Do you think it is profitable, with the machinery that we 
have now or tnat we will likely be able to inaugurate, to ascertain 
with any degree of certainty the cost of production in foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Davis. It has been done, but to a limited extent. 
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The Chairman. Is not the Tariff Commission supposed to do that ? 
Senator Simmoxs. Yes; but when they have done it, Mr. Chair- 
man, in their recent reports, it has not always been as complete as 
we desired. That has been my experience ever since I have been 
here in connection with this tariff. We have never been able to get 
any information that we could feel sure was accurate and definite in 
regard to the cost of production in a foreign country. It has been 
one of the rocks upon which we have foimclered in our discussions of 
the tariff question. We could not agree on the cost of production. 
There are so many different estimates of it. Governmental agencies 
have different estimates. 
Mr. Davis. It is very difficult to ascertain. 

Senator Simmons. It is very difficult to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Senator McLean. You did not try to ascertain it in your Simmons- 
Underwood bill. 

Senator Simmons. I am not claiming that. 
Senator McLean. You repudiated tnat. 
The Chairman. Do not bring up that argument. 
Senator Simmons. I do not want to engage in a partisan discussion. 
I am trying to get some information as to the difficulty that con- 
fronted the department in the administration of this law. When 
3'ou were going to applv this section of the bill, which makes it 
necessary that you snail ascertain the cost of production in some 
other country, i can see under this bill how utterly unjust it would 
be to those who have to pay these duties. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, we would only find the cost of production 
as a last resort. We would find the home foreim market value first. 
If there was no such value we would turn to the value in countries 
other than the United States. 

Senator Simmons. I understand that. This is an alternative. 
Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; this is an alternative. 

Senator Simmons. Now. you have got to ascertain for the purpose 
of taxation, the cost across the water. Can you do it with any 
degree of accuracy ? 

Mr. Davis. We have done it. 

Senator Simmons. As a mere matter of discussion, if it is inaccurate 
it does not make so very much difference, but when you have to 
ascertain it with a view to imposing taxes upon American citizens, 
unless you do ascertain it witn accuracy you are bound to do an 
injustice. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. I want to have your views about the difficulty 
or the impossibility of getting such accurate data of the cost of 
production as will avoid the dnger of very gjreat injustice. 

Mr. Davis. I think the cost of production could be ascertained 
with a degree of accuracy if we haa the men and the foreign manu- 
facturer would open his books and allow an investiagtion. 
Senator Simmons. How about the present machinery ? 
Mr. Davis. With the present machinery we can hope to get very 
little from our men abroad. Our man in France is practically a year 
behind. We have no one in China. 

The Chaibmak. That is one thing I wanted to bring out. There 
is a score of governmental agents m different departments of the 
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Goyernment, gathering statistics and all kinds of data, and not one 
of them contributes in any way to help the officers of the Customs 
Service, as I understand your view of the situation. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It is hard to realize that, with the many millions 
of dollars spent for publications that are never read, and which are,, 
in my opinion, very largely of a worthless character. 

Senator Simmons. And when they are read, they do not give us. 
the concrete information. 

The Chairman. They give no information. It is a waste of time 
to read them. I have had them returned to me by outraged pur- 
chasers, when sent by the department, with the request that I make 
every effort to suspend publication of such article. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Chairman, I wish the witness would 
answer your first suggestion as to whether this Tariff Board, created 
for the express purpose of giving us the data upon which to fix our 
tariff, is of any value to the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Davis. I think it would be imder certain conditions. 

Senator McCumber. Not whether it would be, but is it ? 

Mr. Davis. To the Treasury Department in regard to appraise- 
ment? 

Senator McCumber. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. None whatever. 

Senator McCumber. Then you get no use from this great bureau ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; not for appraisement purposes. 

The Chairman. The Tariff Board was supposed to treat the 
subject in an entirely nonpartisan way. It appears that it has. 
become worthless, by reason of its partisan features. Is that correct^ 
Senator Simmons ? 

Senator Simmons. I have heard charges of that kind. 

The Chairman. I understood you to admit it ? 

Senator Simmons. No. I said the information they gave us was- 
questioned or challenged. 

Senator Smoot. When they were pleading for increased appropria- 
tions for commercial attaches, one of the reasons assigned lor it was. 
that the Tariff Commission called upon them for information as to 
the cost abroad. 

Senator Simmons. Senator Smoot, I want to say that I am not 
talking about this in a partisan sense. 

Senator Smoot. I am not either. It is a serious question. 

Senator Simmons. It is a serious question. I believe if we could 

fet accurate and satisfactory information, information that would 
e accepted as reflecting the real prices, the real cost of production 
abroad, it would be exceedingly helpful. 

Senator McCumber. Isn't that the purpose for which we created 
this Tariff Commission, to give us that information above all others ? 
It is in the law creating it. 

Senator Simmons. I think if we could get that we would have less, 
trouble. 

Senator McCumber. The witness says he can get no such infor- 
mation from it. 

Senator Simmons. The tariff board has not been able to get the 
information satisfactorv to it, or satisfactory to the people generally. 
We will never get it through the Tariff Commission, never get any^ 
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true information in regard to it, until we provide some machinery to 
operate and put it in operation, not here, but over there, to gather 
tnat information. 

Senator Smoot. One excuse was that while the war was on there 
was no need of collecting any data as to the cost of goods, because 
that cut no figure. 

Senator Simmons. That is true. 

Senator McCumber. The war has been over two and one-half 
years. 

The Chairman. I supposed the Department of Commerce was an 
agency to collect some of that information. During the last 8 or 10 
years it does not seem to have done very much of it. 

Senator Simmons. It only collects tliroujgh consular offices, and 
thev are not appointed with any view to their skill. 

Senator Smoot. The consuls are imder the State Department, 
and the commercial attaches are imder the Commerce Department. 

Senator Simmons. They cooperate. 

Senator Smoot. We hope they will. 

Senator Jones. As I read the language here in regard to the cost 
of production, would you interpret that to mean the cost of producing 
the particular article by the concern which produces it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; the particular article exported to the United 
States. 

Senator Jones. The only way that you could ascertain the cost 
of production of a given article would be by investigating the business 
of the concern which produces that particular article, would it not I 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. And could you do that, except by the cooperation 
of a manufacturing concern ? 

Mr. Davis. We could not if the manufacturers did not cooperate. 

Senator Jones. It is quite a difficult matter for the concerns them- 
selves to ascertain the cost of any given article, is it not ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jones. Take the steel corporation, the different kinds of 
steel produced, I suspect it would take some time to ascertain the 
cost of any one class ol its product. Do you not think so ? 

Mr. Davis. I do. 

Senator Jones. Do you think that is a feasible plan, to require the 
ascertainment of the actual cost of a given article bv the concern 
making it? 

Mr. Davis. I think we should go a little further, and ascertain the 
cost of identical or substantially identical merchandise in that par* 
ticular locality. 

Senator Jones. Is that a practical thing to do ? Do you believe 
that in practice you would get the cooperation that would be neces- 
sary to ascertain those facts with such accuracy as would justify the 
imposition of a tax ? 

Mr. Davis. Experience has shown that getting the cost of produc- 
tion is always very imsatisf actory, but it is the only thing we nave to 
turn to in the absence of foreign prices. 

Senator Jones. Is there not some other way by which we can get 
at it ? I wish to say that I am very sympathetic with the idea of 
preventing any dumping in the United States, but is it possible to 
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prevent it in this way ? Should we not confine this in some way to 
a general cost ? One manufacturer may produce a given article very 
much cheaper than another. Should a person buying from a par- 
ticular concern be made to pay a greater tax simply because there is 
a shade of difference in the cost of manufacture? Should he be 

{)enalized ? In other words, is it not practical to get some general 
evel of cost of production and apply that in a general way, rather 
than insist upon this verv cumbersome method, which I thmk is an 
impractical thing to do, ot ascertaining in a foreign country the actual 
cost of production of a given article. 

Mr. Davis. It is a difficult thing to do, but what else can yott do ? 

Senator Jones. That is what I am inquiring about. I would like 
to know if you could make some suggestion. 

Mr. Davis. If there are several factories making the same thing, 
you can invetigate all of them and get the level cost of production 
of all of them. 

Senator Jones. Does this permit us to do that? 

Mr. Davis. I do not think it does. 

Senator Jones. I do not, either. 

Senator McLean. Does the home market help you some ? 

Mr. Davis. If we had a home market value we would not turn to 
the cost of production. 

Senator McLean. There is a home market value for most things, 
is there not ? 

Mr. Davis. We have instances where the factories are a closed 
market to the United States, the American importer can not buy 
directly from the factories. They are making merchandise exclu- 
sively for the American market. They have their agents over here 
in the United States. Their selling expenses are transferred to the 
United States. They sell their merchandise in dollars and cents in 
the United States. You will find no foreign market value abroad. 
That is where the dumping is apt to occur. 

Senator Jones. Let us take the item of hides: How would you 
go about ascertaining the cost of production of hides in Argentina ? 

Mr. Davis. I do no know. 

Senator Jones. There is no market value for hides. There is no 
market value for hides in the United States to-day. You get just 
vhat you can get for them. How would you apply this bill to the 
importation of hides from Argentma or Brazil ? 

Senator McLean. You should have a good stiff tariff on them. 

Senator Jones. That leads to the thought I had in mind, that the 
only information of any practical value which can be gotten in regard 
to these things is general, such as the Tariff Commission has been 
getting. They have been getting valuations in the cost of production 
generdly speaking, approximate cost of production, which is suffi- 
cient information to justify the Finance Committee of Congress in 
levying a dutv based upon some notion of its own, but not of sufficient 
accuracjr so that you can measure it with a view of taxation on a given 
transaction. I think the information which the Tariff Commission 
furnishes is valuable in the respect that it gives us some idea as to the 
difference, generally speaking, in the cost of production of commodi- 
ties in other countries, so that we can with some degree of justice 
establish a difference and impose a tax accordingly, but when you 
come to insist upon the cost of production of the given article in each 
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case by the concern making it, it strikes me as wholly an impractical 
thing. 

Mr. Davis. It is certainly too narrow. 

I wish to bring up another point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman, 1 wish you would do so. 

Mr. Davis. Under the currency provision, an article costing 1,000 
marks, purchased by an American importer, a mark being worth 1^ 
cents, tne price would be $15. Under the currency provision the 
mark value is 8 cents, and the value of the article then would become 
$80. Is that dumping, the difference between the $80 and $15 that 
the importer has to pay ? Would the $80 become market value under 
this currency law ? 

Senator Smoot. I think the 66 § per cent limitation answers that 
question. 

Mr. Davis. It jixes the price at $80. That is the gold value in the 
foreign coimtry, under the currency provision. The price the Ameri- 
can importer pays for it in actual money is $15. Do we take the 
difference between the $15 and the $80 as a dumping duty? 

Senator Smoot. You should not in any case estimate the depre- 
ciation in currency at more than 66 § per cent. That is what the 
bill provides. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I understand that. 

Senator Smoot. The German mark is a cent and a half and the 
regular mark is 24 cents. It can not be more than 66§ per cent of 
that amoimt. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. As I understand you, you mean the German 
price of that article in the home market is $15, but here it must be 
assessed at $80 for the purpose of taxation ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean, when that gets to the American 
market to be sold, in determining whether that is dumpmg or not 
you would value that at $80 instead of $15 ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. I do not know how that would be 
construed. 

Senator Simmons. Is not that inevitable ? 

Senator Smoot, I did not conclude my statement. I just got to 
the 66.? per cent. That would be one-tlurd of 24, or 8 cents, or $80, 
and whenever there is a duty imposed upon that it would be imposed 
at $80 instead of $15. There is no question about that, under this 
bill. 

Mr. Davis. When the collector comes to liquidate at 1,000 marks, 
he changes it to American money and multiplies it by 8 cents, and 
reaches $80. If you take that as the basis, the importer has paid 
$15, and the collector must collect a dumping duty of $65 on that 
importation. 

Senator Smoot. I do not think that would apply to dumping. 
That is the difference in the value of currency. That comes under 
section 214. 

Mr. Davis. It is a question of construction. 

Senator Smoot. Whenever a duty is imposed upon goods shipped 
from Germany, the goods should not be valued on the basis of a mark 
at a cent and a half, but at 8 cents, because 66§ per cent is the limit, 
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and with that lunit, the mark being 24 cents, it is 8 cents instead of 
a cent and a half. That is the duty that should be imposed, 

Mr. Davis. But would the collector call the market value 1,000 
marks or $80 ? 

Senator Smoot. $80. 

Mr. Davis. Then, if that becomes the market value, he must find 
the diflFerence between that and the sales price, which is $15, and 
collect the dumping duty of $65. 

Senator Smoot. You mean the sales value is 1,000 marks in 
Germany ? 

Mr. Davis. The actual money the American importer pays at a 
cent and a half would be $15. 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The market value over there is 1,000 marks. Multi- 
phed by 8 it becomes $80. Would the collector take that as the 
market value? If he did, then the market value would be in excess 
of the sale price in the United States. 

Senator Smoot. That is exactly what that provision is for, im- 
posing a limitation of 66§ per cent. Then it would be 3 times the 8 
cents or 24 cents. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. So we make that limitation. 

Senator Calder. If this section of the bill becomes effective, 
would not that be very disastrous to importers who have contracted 
for goods from Germany or other parts of the world where currency 
has been depreciated? 

Mr. Davis. It would. 

Senator Calder. It would probably ruin a man making such a 
contract. 

Mr. Davis. I think so. I do not think they would ever want to 
be involved in foreign trade again. 

Senator Simmons. I want to be sure that I imderstand you cor- 
rectly. Here is an article that is purchased at $15 in Germany. 
That is what it costs in American money. It comes over here and 
is assessed for the purpose of taxation at $80. That importer puts 
that article upon the market in this countrv and sells it at $20. He 
has sold it for $60 less than its assessed value. That is clearly 
dumping. 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. You have fixed an arbitrary exchange rate and 
a fictitious market value. 

Senator Simmons. I assumed that was going to be your answen 
Then we have established two different standards oi prices, one 
price of $80 for the purpose of taxation, and the other price of $20 
for the purpose of determining whether it is dumping or not. You 
have in this law two standards of value, one for taxation and one to 
determine whether it is dumping or not. 

Mr. Davis. For dumping purposes the collector should liquidate 
the foreign currency at the true rate of exchange. There is nothing 
in this bul that will allow him to do so. 

Senator Simmons. I am getting back to the question of payment 
of duties imposed by the tariff law. Under tne tariff law, under 
this bill, you would pay a duty on that article at an estimated price 
of $80. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Simmons. Then the importer of that article must pay 
duty on the basis of $80. He sells it on the American market on 
the basis of a reasonable profit on the price on the foreign market, 
which would be, we will say, $20. Then you have two standards, 
one for taxation, and the otner to determine whether that importer 
is selling goods on this market at less than the American profit. 

Mr. Davis. That is just the point, and this bill does not give the 
collector any way to change the foreign currency into its true gold 
value for tne purpose of dumping. It should be changed in that 
respect. 

oenator Smoot. Under the law to-day we have fixed two values. 
It has no reference whatever to the rate of duty we impose upon 
the goods, nor does this, as far as that is concerned, but when it 
comes to the question of the actual cost of the goods in a foreign 
coimtry, to find out whether there is dumping on this market, then 
the question of the actual cost of a mark at a cent and a half comes 
in, because that is all it is worth. 

Senator Simmons. Under this bill, take a case where the duty 
is ad valorem. We have an ad valorem duty on this article, which 
costs only $15 on the foreign market. We calculate that ad valorem 
duty on the fictitious value of $80. Is that true ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes; and that is just what we want to get at. 
It is the difference between the value of exchange between Germany 
and the United States. The actual difference is three times the 
difference between $15 and $80, but so that it will not be prohibitive 
in every way the House has provided that in no case shall it be 
more than 66 § per cent. That is why it is $80 instead of $240. 

Senator McLean. The 8 cents represents the purchasing power 
of the mark in Germany ? 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. The 8 cents represents the purchasing power of 
the mark in Germany, when 2 cents is the actual purchasing value 
of the mark in gbld. That is what we are talking about. 

Senator Smoot. Germany has the advantage of that 66 § per cent. 

Senator Jones. Mr. Davis, do you think it is possible to confine 
dumping of commodities coming from Germany, under the terms 
of this bill, where you can onlv take into consideration a depreciation 
of two-thirds in the value of the currency of Germany ? In other 
words, is not the margin between the actual gold value of the mark 
and the two-thirds depreciation permitted by this bill so great that 
there can not be considered any such a thing, m practical operation, as 
dumping any commodity coining from Germany, if you only permit 
a depreciation in currency of two-thirds to be taken into considera- 
tion « 

Mr. Davis. I do not think you will ever find any dumping. 

Senator Jones. I do not either. It seems to me that wnere you 
allow such a margin between 1^ and 8 in estimating the value of the 
mark, you would never find any case of dumping any commodity from 
Germany, within the meaning of this bill. 

Mr. Davis. Nor would you find very many sales made in Germany. 
They would be made in Switzerland ; tney would be made in Denmark; 
they would be made in Holland; they would be made in England. 

Senator Calder. And there would be no invoices on the mark 
value ? 
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Mr. Davis. There would not be any invoices in marks. 

The Chairman. I did not think it would take so long to complete 
the examination of Mr. Davis. I wish to state for the information 
of the committee and correspondents and others present that the 
Senate is considering the Colombian treaty imder unanimous-consent 
arrangement to vote on it to-morrow afternoon. Doubtless the 
Senate will recess this afternoon until 10 or 11 o'clock to-morrow. I 
do not think we can get a meeting of the committee until Thursday 
morning at half past 10. We can not meet this afternoon or to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Senator Smoot. Are we going to adjourn now? 

The Chairman. I thought so. 

Mr. Davis. I have no other points to bring up. 

The Chairman. Do you see any way in which the conversion of 
current can be avoided ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. I think if we appraised our merchandise on 
the export value to the United States, when higher than the foreign 
market value, we would practically solve the currency question. 

Senator Simmons, yoxu* proposition is the principle of American 
value ? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; not the American value, the prifee the im- 
porter in the United States pays for the merchandise over there, the 
feneral price to the United States. Always taking that, if it is 
igher. 

The Chairman. One more question, Mr. Davis. I have here a 
report from theTariff Commission, printed for the use of the Committee 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, entitled 
'^ Information concerning American valuation as a basis for assessing 
duties ad valorem.^' Have you read that report? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any particular statement to make con- 
cerning its accuracy Or the soundness of its views ? 

Mr. Davis. I think the views are quite sound. 

The Chairman. I wish you would be prepared when you are here 
again — and I hope you will be. I may nave some questions to ask 
you concerning that. 

Mr. Davis. 1 will be glad to do so. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand adjourned until Thurs- 
day morning at half past 10 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11.55 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet again on Thursday, the 21st day of April, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m.) 
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THUBSDAY, (APBIL 21, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

WasTiington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in room 310, Senate Oifice BuUding, Hon. Boies Penrose 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
FoUette, Dillingham, McLean, Calder, Watson, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. Mr. Davis, are you ready to resume your statement ? 

STATEMENT OF HE. GEOBGE DAVIS— Besnmed. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you anything further to put in relative to 
placing the burden upon the appraiser and collector of determining 
dumping in the case of every importation, and the other matters that 
you were verging on when we adjourned ? 

Mr. Davis. As I said generally the other day, I did not believe 
that the full burden should be placed upon the appraiser in all 
instances. I am still of that opinion. 

The Chairman. What about the bonds as required in section 207 ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not think that the burden should be placed upon 
the collector and the importer, in the case of consigned goods, to begin 
this bonding machinery and the importer's promise to report flie 
sales price at a later date in every instance. 

Senator McCumber. Unless there were some suspicious circum- 
stances to justify it ? 

Mr. Davis. I would only have it done in instances where there 
were suspicious circumstances. 

The Chairman. Either complaint or suspicious circumstances ? 

Air. Davis. Either. 

The Chairman. In other words, joii do not want to bond every 
man in the community to prove his innocence ? 

ISfr. Davis. If the burden is placed on the appraiser, he must 
compare the purchase price or the sales price of the foreign exporter 
with the market value at date of purchase. He will have no such 
market value as the one he is ordinarily dealing with at the date 
of exportation. He must take steps to find such value. Further, he 
must find the foreign exporter's sales price, which in many instances 
he will not know, and he will have to establish the class or kind of 
merchandise on the United States market comparable with the 
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imported goods and the fact that the American manufacturer has 
been injured. 

After he gets all through, in 999 cases out of 1,000 there will be 
no dumping. 

All of this should be regulated, preferably by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or by some other agency. The appraiser should be curbed 
in some manner and not be required to go tnrough all of this dump- 
ing machinery on practically every importation where ad valorem 
rates of duty are mvolved. Of course, many of the examiners, I 
realize, will know those things through their intimacy with the 
trade and trade conditions, and they will not look for it, because 
they know it is not there. But the appraising officers in the interior 
ports who have to depend to a large extent on the examining officers 
of the larger ports will be totally at sea. 

Senator McCumber. Do not your officers have books or records 
showing the prices or home value prices in the foreign country of 
these articles for several years bacK, so that you could ascertain, 
first, when a purchase is made, and then turn to your records and 
ascertain what the foreign price was at that time ? 

Mr. Davis. To some extent that is true; yes. 

Senator McCumber. But not entirely? 

Mr. Davis. Not entirely. And that takes you to separating the 
sales price into two defimtions — the purchase price of Qie importer 
buying directly and the sales price of the foreign exporter selling in 
the United States. If we have a straightforward purchase price to 
deal with on the invoice, there would be no bond necessary for sales 
price. The question would be asked the importer, "Are you a foreign 
exporter ?'' and if his answer was "No," the collector would not have 
to do anything further. That is one of the reasons why those prices 
should be separated into two definitions. 

My only iaea is to have some sort of a check or curb, so that the 
appraiser will not have to look for dumping in every instance nor the 
collector takes bonds except when necessary. 

Senator Smoot. Have you some proposed amendments that you 
would like to have put in the bill tnat is being prepared ? 

Mr. Davis. They nave all been drawn up and prmted. 

The Chairman. You understand Mr. Davis has already submitted 
all of these amendments, and they have been printed in the galley 
proof. 

Senator McCumber. The ones submitted by yourself ? 

Mr. Davis. By Mr. Walker. All of these suggestions and amend- 
ments are in that report. 

Senator Smoot. Do I understand that Mr. Walker submitted in 
his opening statement all the suggested amendments that you desire 
made to the bill ? 

Mr. Davis. I think he has covered the entire ground. 

Senator Smoot. And did he suggest any amendments that were 
of the nature of disapproval on your part ? 

Mr. Davis. Unfortunately I have not seen his statement. I have 
merely spoken about it, and in conversation Mr. Walker told us 
what he had in his memorandum, and from that I think he has cov- 
ered all of the objections we have raised. 

TTie Chairman. Have you any further statement, Mr. Davis ? 
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Mr. Davis. No, sir. I think I touched upon all the suggestions 
I had to oflFer the other day in regard to the House bill. 

The Chairman. Does the committee desire to ask any further 
questions of Mr. Davis ? 

Senator McLean. I think you were testifying the other day when 
Senator Calder was present ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. And he made the remark that if this provision 
in regard to ad valorem in the last section — 25 — ^was in operation 
there would not be an invoice of goods come out of Germany, I sup- 
pose because the valuation would be so high that they could not 
afford to do it. Were j^ou on the stand when he said that ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I think I was. 

Senator McLean. Do you agree to it ? 

Mr. Davis. Not that the invoices would not come forward at all, 
but that there would be no invoices in marks. They would all be 
in dollars and cents. 

Senator McLean. Because the estimate would be so high if made 
in marks ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator McLean. Will you not please explain that. I do not 
imderstand it. 

Mr. Davis. Under our present law the shipper of merchandise 
must declare before the United States consul for goods that are sold 
to the United States the prices at which the goods are sold, and in 
the currency in which they are sold. 

Senator McLean. To the importer ? 

Mr. Davis. To the importer. Consequently, if the importer buys 
in doUars and cents — and he will, of course, endeavor to buy in doUars 
and cents — that that currency will be given on the invoice — dollars 
and cents. 

In the case of merchandise secured by the importer otherwise 
than by purchase, the law requires that the market value be stated 
on the invoice m the currency of the country. Of course, in those 
instances the German • shipper or any shipper from any foreign 
country would have to state the market value in such currency. 
But the number of consigned shipments are proportionately slight. 
The majority of shipments are straight-purchase shipments, and the 
currency that will undoubtedly appear upon the mvoices will be 
•dollars and cents. Then the appraiser will have to find the home 
market value in Germany in marks, and he will have to add this 
value to the invoice in ms return to the collector in order that the 
collector may liquidate, under the provisions of the bUl. 

Senator McLean. Give an illustration. Take something in general 
use, like pocketlmives, that is made in Germany. Under the Under- 
wood bill, as I remember, the tariff is 65 per cent ad valorem on 
knives selling for more than $1 a dozen ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. Suppose that the knife before the war cost 2 
marks at par in Germany. That would be about 50 cents ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. Now, you add the 55 per cent ad valorem duty, 
and it runs up to 76 cents. You take that same article at the present 
l^ime, and we assume that the home purchasing value of the mark is 
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8 cents, or one-third of the par, and the knife costs as much as it 
did before the war. Prices have risen in Germany as they have here, 
ojr two and one-half times as much, if you please. That would be 
6 marks instead of 2 ; five times 8 would be now many cents that a 
knife would cost in Germany ? Your ad valorem duty, 55 per cent, 
would be 60 cents, or a little over — ^much less than before the war? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; but I do not think those are the facts. I do not 
know about knives particularly, but I think if you will take the 
German price of the knife in 1914, say, at 2 marks, 24 cents to the 
mark, you will find that the mark price of that knife to-day is about 30. 

Senator McLean. That is the exchange value ? 
, Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator McLean. That is less than 2 cents. At 30 marks it would 
be a little over 50 cents. 

Mr. Davis. The same equivalent gold value as in 1914. 

Senator McLean. Yes; they would be about the same if you 
figured it up and if you estimated the purchasing value of the mark 
at 8 cents. 

Mr. Davis. You would have to multiply your 30 marks by 8. 

Senator McLean. In either case it womd not be as low as it was 
before the war. Your 2 marks would be 50 cents before the war 
and now would be pretty close to that, it it costs as much as that. 

Mr. Davis. I think it would cost a little more than that, perhaps. 

Senator McLean. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. Davis. Not in regard to the knives. I do not know anything 
about the price of knives. 

Senator McLean. And a great many other things. 

Mr. Davis. I have seen any quantity of commodities where the 
depreciated mark was involved, and the number of marks required 
to Duy tite article to-day has gone up in the relation that the currency 
has gone down. • 

Senator McLean. That is the gold value of the mark in gold here ? 

Mr, Davis. Yes. 

Senator McLean. But in the debates in the House, as I read 
them, it was claimed and not disputed that if this valuation was 
retained as in this bill the tariff wnich the German exporter would 
pay would be much less than the rate under the Underwood tariff, 
and as far as I see in the debates it was not successfully disputed. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I think he would pay just as much auty now 
and more on the number of depreciated marks converted as the true 
value of the mark than he did pay in 1914 on the same thing. 

Senator McLean. But what I wanted to know was wheuier you 
had any information that you could give to this conunittee as to the 
cost of production in Germany which would be of value to this 
committee. 

Senator McCumber. On the whole, the goods produced in Ger- 
many to-day, when measured by American dollars, costs less in 
Germany than they did in 1914, do they not ? 

Mr. Davis. In Germany, I think that is true. 

Senator McLean. That is just the point. 

Senator McCumber. They would cost less in Germany than they 
did before, and on the average the ad valorem duty would be less ? 

Mr. Davis. If you took the home German value. 

Senator McCumber. Yes; but measured in American money. 
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Senator McLean. As the law is to-day ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Senator McLean. That is the point I am making. 

Senator La Follette. Did you not state a few moments ago that 
the decline in the value of the money had been about oiffset ? 

Mr. Davis. For export to the United States the prices that the 
American importer pays in the United States, as a rule, has gone up 
in marks in about tne same ratio that the mark has gone down. 

Senator La Follette. That is the German price that you are 
talkingabout ? 

Mr. Davis. No; the German price in the home coimtry is lower* 

Senator La Fqllette. Why should that be so ? 

Mr. Davis. I do not know, out it is so. 

Senator La Follette. Are you sure it is so ? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes — I will not say in every instance, but in the 
greater majority of cases. 

Senator La Follette. Many things are oftentimes conceded that 
are not so. 

Senator McLean. I think the purchasing power of the mark in 
Germany might naturally be more than it is here. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Davis, it seems to me that this thing will work 
out in an entu-ely different way than we are anticipating now. If 
this provision works adversely to the German manufacturer in im- 
porting his goods into this country, why should he not sell his goods 
direct to England, and then England make a profit by shipping those* 
goods here and selling them to iunerica ? 

Mr. Davis. He comd. 

Senator Smoot. And then we would not have any question of the 
amount of depreciation of currency, which could only be measured 
by what it is in England, plus whatever profit the merchant in 
England may want to make on the German goods, and ship them 
into this country. 

Senator McLean. But the valuation would be much higher if 
valued in the EngUsh currency than in the German currency. The? 
tariff would be higher. 

Senator Smoot. Not if the home value is no higher for the article. 

Senator McLean. I do not imderstand that is so, because I happen 
to know that Americans are renting large factories in Germany to-day 
for the purpose of making goods, and they are doing it, hoping to take 
advantage of this tariff bill. 

Senator McCumber. The home value in the case of shipments from 
Germany to England for export from England to the IJnited States 
would be the English value, not the German value. 

Senator Smoot. That is what I say. 

Senator McLean. Certainly, but if he sends them right straight, 
from Germany 

Senator Smoot. But it would not be nearly as high if the values, 
of the depreciated mark were taken into consideration; it could not 
be. For instance, if Germany sells their goods on the basis of one 
and a half a mart to England, England can sell those goods to us 
and make a great profit and sell lower than the American manufac- 
turer can on the basis of $3.30 for an English pound. 

Mr. Davis. Perhaps the Englishman would not sell the goods; the 
German might establish an agency in England or other countries, 
where the currency was fairly stable. 
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Senator Smoot. Either way. He could either sell or have an 
agency, and have the goods shipped from Germany into England 
and then from England into the United States. 

Senator Dillingham. Mr. Davis, the other day you were speaking 
about your difficulties in securing information as to the cost of pro- 
duction of goods in foreign countries. I understood you to say that 
the Treasury Department had only one man abroad representing the 
customs service to secure that information. 

Mr. Davis. In Germany, only one man. 

Senator Dillingham. Well, how many have you in Europe, gen- 
erally ? 

Mr. Davis. We have one in Germany; one in France, with an as- 
sistant; one in England, with an assistant; one assistant in Japan^ 
and one in Canada. 

Senator McCumber. Six, all together ? 

Mr. Davis. Six, all together. 

Senator Dillingham. I fell into conversation incidentally with a 
gentleman connected with the Department of Commerce, who told 
me they had 70 men abroad securing that very information, and I 
was wondering if that be true, why there was not coordination be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the Department of Commerce 
in securing and in giving to officials of your character the information. 

Senator McCumber. Have you inquired of the Tariff Commission 
how many they have ? 

Senator Dillingham. No; I have not. But if that be true, the 
Tariff Commission has men there and the Department of Commerce 
has men there and the State Department has men there, why should 
not some arrangement be entered into by Congress by which all that 
information comd be collected and laid, before them? 

The Chairman. It has already been stated, Senator Dillingham, 
that none of these bureaus or departments are obtaining informa- 
tion of the slightest value to the customs officials in ascertaining 
these things. I think it is a scandal the way the American Govern- 
ment duplicates work and indulges in the publication of worthless 
reports. 

Senator Dilungham. I think Congress has a duty to perform in 
that respect. 

The Chairman. So do I. Ninety per cent of the reports are 
never read. 

Senator Smoot. Within six months it will have to be done or 
none will be issued except what Congress authorizes to be issued. 
We will know within six months what they are going to issue, 
anyhow. 

The Chairman. Is there anything more, Mr. Davis ? 

Mr. Davis. That is all. 

STATEMENT OF MB. OTTO FIX, SPECIAL AQtETXT IK CHARGE, 
COMPAEATIVE VALUATION EEPOET BUBEAU, NEW YOBK, 
N. Y. 

The Chairman. I will now call Mr. Otto Fix, who has devoted 
some attention to this question, and is special agent in charge of the 
foreign value report bureau in New York customhouse. 
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How long have you held this position, Mr. Fix ? 

Mr. Fix. About one year. 

The Chairman. What had you been doing prior to that ? 

Mr. Fix. I was examiner of merchandise for about 28 years. 

The Chairman. Where at ? 

Mr. Fix. New York. 

The Chairman. How long have you been in the Customs Service ? 

Mr. Fix. About 32 years. 

The Chairman. From what State were you appointed ? 

Mr. Fix. New York. 

The Chairman. Will you now state in your own way what sugges- 
tions you may have concerning this dumping valuation phase oi the 
tariff biU ? 

Mr. Fix. In regard to the statement of Mr. Davis, the imposing 
upon the appraiser the duty in each instance to determine whether or 
not goods are of a kind or class comparable to those made in the 
United States, and establish the various necessary factors to deter- 
mine dumping, I think, as Mr. Davis testified, tnat dumping bills 
shoidd be operative only in such instances where it has been found 
that dumping does exist, or where, it is likely to exist. If not so 
limited, it wiu be necessary in each instance for examiners to proceed 
to find all the necessary factors, as if dumping existed. 

High-class original novelty cottons coming from France, of innu- 
merable items for each of which the appraiser would have to deter- 
mine the foreign market value at date oi purchase, the sales price of 
a kind and class of merchandise which in no manner would come into 
competition with American-made goods, except through displace- 
ment. 

The Chairman. Have you any figures to show prewar values, 
Mr. Fix? 

Mr. Fix. This morning I received from the New York appraiser 

grewar values of various classes of merchandise and present prices, 
ut I have not been able to go over the figures. But smce there was 
a special reference to a knife from Germany, I looked over the figures, 
ana find memorandum: Pocketknife, German, pearl handle, price 
May 20, 1914, 22.80 marks per dozen, converted at the rate of 4.20 
to the dollar. 

The Chairman. Is that gold standard ? 

Mr. Fix. That is gold standard. The same knife imported on 
March 14, 1921, cost 626.80 marks per dozen, converted at 61 marks 
75 to the dollar, would show 

The Chairman. You mean, converted at the prevaUing rate of 
exchange ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir; at the prevailing rate of exchange, would show 
that there is an increase in pnce of 2,100 per cent, and an approximate 
depreciation of one-fifteenth in exchange value in the currency. 

Senator McCxjmber. I did not quite understand that. 

Senator Simmons. I do not understand it. 

Mr. ¥ix. The value of the knife, prewar, was 22 marks; at the 
present time the value of that same knife is 626 

Senator Simmons (interposing) . Quote both in dollars. 

^b*. Fix. I will do that. I had not time to tabulate the figures. 

Senator Simmons. Then take the time. We will understand it 
so much better. 
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Mr. Fix. Figuring 4 marks to the dollar, the prewar price was 
$5.70 and the present price is $10.03, the prewar price converted at 
25 cents to the dollar; the present price converted at 1.6 cents per 
mark. 

Senator Simmons. That is how much higher than before the war ? 

Mr. Fix. About 75 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. Do you know whether that holds good generally 
as to the German manufacturer of goods ? 

Mr. Fix. I can cite of my own Imowledge a few illustrations, but 
I have TasLJxy other comparisons, not figured, I received 15 minutes 
ago, and which I have not been able to tabulate. German China- 
ware selling at 4 marks before the war or one dollar, is now increased 
fifteen times for home consumption, and sells at 60 marks. The 
same article to-day is being sold for exportation to the United States 
on the basis of 4 marks multiplied by 25 cents, which equals a dollar 
plus 150 per cent. The comparison being foreign market price 60 
marks or 96 cents, and $2.50 for exportation to the United States, 
and a prewarprice of 4 marks or one dollar. 

A certain German hemstitched linen towel sold before the war at 

7 marks. The similar towel to-day is being sold for exportation to 

the United States at approximately 350 marks, or at an increase of 

fifty times. Certain machinery — ^ii you will permit me, gentlemen, 

. I would much prefer to tabulate these figures. 

Senator La Follette. Will you do that for the record and supply 
it, and convert it into our money? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. Before the witness leaves this subject, I want to 
go back to the knife. In your estimate of the valuation in Germany, 
where do you get that estimate; who makes it? 

Mr. Fix. The estimation of the value in Germany? 

Senator McLean. Yes. 

Mr. Fix. That is the price paid by the American importer. 

Senator McLean. That takes into consideration the value of the 

Sroduct in Germany, the increase in the cost of production there ? 
Tow, have you any comparisons as to the cost of producing the knife 
in this country with which that German knife would come in com- 

Setition — the tremendous increase in the cost of production in pro- 
ucing that knife here ? 

Mr. Fix. No, sir; I have no comparison. 

Senator McLean. Well, you see, of course, that if the knife costs 
50 per cent less to produce m Germany, or 25 per cent before the wax, 
than it did in this country, and you doubled the cost of production in 
those coimtries, as a result of tne war, you double the diflference in 
the cost ? 

Mr. Fix. Oh, certainly. Senator. But that illustration is simply 
to show 

Senator McLean (interposing) . And you have got to have some 
protection to meet that if you meet tne diflference in the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. I would like to ask you a question, Mr. B^. 
You gave the case of the knives and the towels. • You gave the price 
in Germany before the war, and then you gave the price in which 
they were exported to the United States ? 
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Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumbeb. Will you now compare in the same qualities, 
or practically the same, in the home country, as compared with those, 
so that we will have the three items ? 

Mr. Fix. In the case of German chinaware sold for home consump- 
tion, the comparison would be $2.50 export price and 96 cents for 
home consmnption. In the case of the towel it is claimed by the 
German manufacturer on his invoice under affidavit that his home 
•selling price is 33 J per cent lower than the export price. Recently 
a report from the Treasury Department attach^ in regard to this 
towel showed that similar Rowels were not sold in Germany — that is, 
that in the foreign market they do not use a hemstitched towel. The 
hemstitched towel is an American article. The towel sold in Ger- 
many is a hemmed towel. Consequently, while there might be a 
home-market price computed from the costing system employed in 
arriving at the German home selhng price, there is no definite com- 
parison that could be made through sales in the home market of the 
identical towel. Comparing the system of costing, the export price 
did show the difference of 33 J per cent. 

Senator Smoot. There are a good many towels imported into the 
United States from Germany that are not hemstitched, just hemmed 
towels. How do they compare ? 

Mr. Fix. Senator, I think there are very few. I am very familiar 
with the subject of linen goods, as I have handled them for twenty- 
odd vears, and it is very seldom that a towel imported from Germany 
is other than hemstitched. 

Senator McCumber. It is not difficult to ascertain the difference in 
the cost in Germany between the ordinary hemmed towel and the 
hemstitched towel, is it ? 

Mr. Fix. No, sir; it is not. The operation of hemstitching simply 
consists of drawing the threads or punching and a needle operation. 

Senator Watson. Have you anjr figures to show the increases in 
the cost of production of the dyes m Germany as compared with pre- 
war conditions ? 

Mr. Fix. The appraisers have no figures as to the cost of produc- 
tion. It is only in few instances and where there is no home-market 
value that resort is to the cost of production. I can not answer 
your question, I know that in the sales of dyes to the United States 
it is customary for German manufacturers to concentrate dyes to 
such an extent that no comparable dyes are sold in the home market. 
In that case it would be very difficult to prove the home-market value 
of a dye different in its concentration. 

Senator La Follette. Is that concentration for the purpose of 
reducing the bulk ? 

Mr. rix. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Reducing the cost of export? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. That is only a certain line. The great bulk that 
come into this country, or used in this country, come in dry ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fix, have you any further suggestions to make 
as to amending or changing this antidumping title ? 

Senator Simmons. Before you do that. Senator 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Senator Simmons. I underatand you to say, Mr. Fix, that in the 
instances you have given the committee that the home selling price 
in Germany is less tKan the export price ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And considerably less ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. I thought dumping was based on the theory 
that they were selling these goods in American markets for less than 
they could afford to sell them in the home market. That was what 
seemed to me the case here. 

Mr. Fix. The cases illustrate , 

Senator Simmons (interposing). Selling the goods for considerably 
more in the American marfcet than they demand in the home markets 

Senator Smoot. The dumping act would not apply, then, Senator^ 
in cases like that. 

Senator McCumber. I do not understand anybody claims that 
that constitutes dumping. 

Senator Simmons. Do you know of any instances where foreign- 
made goods are being sold now in this country at prices less than they 
are sold for in the home market ? 

Mr. Fix. Many of the appraisers advances in market values are 
due to that very fact. 

Senator Simmons. To what ? 

Mr. Fix. To the fact that goods for exportation are sold at less 
prices than for home consumption. In countries where the currency 
is depreciated to the extent it is in Germany or the Balkan States — 
the governments exercise control over the export prices to insure 
receiving world value for merchandise; that is, such countries nat- 
urally seeks to get full value for merchandise, and through control 
have placed a higher price for exportation to foreign countries than 
they have for home consumption. 

Senator Simmons: I have had a good deal of talk about ''dump- 
ing,'' and I want to know whether it is going on in this country. 
You are in a position to know whether it is goin^ on in this country 
or not, and if it is going on, can you give us any mstances ? 

The Chairman. Is it not going on in the glove industry ? 

Mr. Fix. Gloves ? You see. Senator, we have never considered 
the question of dumping, and our investigations have never been in 
that direction. We nave never followed goods through to the ulti- 
mate consi^ee to obtain the price at which sold through an agency 
of the foreign manufacturer. I believe that would be the manner 
in which dumping would be done. It would not be done directly, 
but through an agency ; in such manner only could the foreign manu- 
facturer receive any ultimate gain through destruction of American 
competition. 

Senator Simmons. We can not say positively whether they wiU 
be dumping or not, but it seems to me that you gentlemen who deal 
with this matter of imports might be able or ought to be able to tell 
us whether dumping is going on now or not ? 

Mr. Fix. As 1 said before. Senator, we do advance invoices to 
make market value, because of the price higher in the home market 
than at which sold. Under this law that would be ''dumping." 
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Senator Simmons. If the price is higher in the home market 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Than the price charged here, you say that 
would be dumping? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Well, then, if that is dumping in our country, 
if any American products are sold abroad cheaper than they are sold 
here, that would be dumping on our part, would it not? 

Mr. Fix. I do not know if the Senator understands the term 
^'dumping.'' 

Senator Simmons. Well, I understood you to say that if the foreign 
product was sold in this country for less than it was sold in the 
country of production, that that was dumping under this bill ? 

Mr. ]Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Measure it by the standards that we propose 
to fix in this bill, if American products are sold in foreign countries 
at less than they are sold in the American market, would not that 
be dumping on our part ? 

Mr. Fix. If it was done for the purpose of injuring the trade of 
the country to which these goods are exported. 

Senator Simmons. Then, according to that, these German goods 
that come over here and are sold at less than they are sold in the 
German home markets would not be dumping unless the Germans 
did it with specific intent to injure ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. How are you going to ascertain what the intent 
of the German people is in that regard T 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Fix, selling goods from this country 
abroad for less than the price we sell in this country, whether that 
would be dumping or not would depend entirely upon what the law 
was in the countrj^ to which it was consigned, would it not? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. Some countries might have an antidumping 
law and some might not have such a law. 

Senator McLean. What I am getting at is this — ^whether we wanted 
to apply to these countries of Europe a different standard than we 
were willing that they should apply to us ? 

Senator Watson. Take, for instance, the matter of wool. Have 
not great quantities of wool been sent to this country in order to take 
advantage of the situation before we put a tariff on; has or has not 
that been done? Have not great quantities of wool, for instance, 
been sent to this country in order to escape a high tariff ? 

Mr. Fix. Surely. 

Senator Watson. Is or is not that dumping, in your judgment, 
within the meaning of this bill — suppose that law were enforced ? 

Mr. Fix. Providing those goods were sold for exportation to the 
United States at a lower price than, they were sold in the home 
market for home consumption. 

Senator Simmons. I was just thinking of the charges we have 
heard about the Steel Corporation, selling their products at less in 
other coimtries than they are selling in this country. If we should 
adopt this plan against other nations, although they have no anti- 
dumping laws, it might incite retahation. 
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Senator Watson. Of course, Senator, it is to be presumed that if 
the United States Steel Corporation sells its products abroad at two- 
thirds what it can get here, that they could not sell that product 
here, and that that is the surplus which they sell abroad, oecause 
if they could get the full price here they would sell it here. 

Senator Simmons. We are proposing a policy here, and the point 
that I am making is that if foreign nations adopt that policy against 
us those foreign nations may punish us in the same way, and we may 
lose our opportunity of dumping. I know some of tne trusts hare 
claimed that that dumping was good policy, and enabled them to 
get rid of their surplus goods which they could not sell in this market 
and that it was a wise policy therefor. Now, I say that if we pimish 
dumping from other countries, other countries may punish dumping 
from us, and you may shut out of those markets which have hereto- 
fore been opened to our surplus products which I have just referred 
to. 

Senator Smoot. The only answer to that argument is that foreign 
countries do not buy from us any more than they are really compelled 
to and do not pay anything more than they have to, and therefore 
that would not cut any figure as far as foreign countries are con- 
cerned. 

Senator McCumber. I want to ask Mr. Fix one question: Do you 
know whether the gloves that are being imported into this country 
are sold at a price that it would be impossible for the American manu- 
facturer to meet ? 

Mr. Fix. I do not know. 

Senator Smoot. Have you any figures showing what the prices of 
the gloves that are being imported from France and some other 
countries into this coimtry are s 

Mr. Fix. I may have among these papers. 

Senator Smoot. I understand that competition in gloves is so great 
that the glove manufacturers of the United States are only running 
about one-fourth their capacity. 

The Chairman. Ten per cent, I am informed. 

Senator Smoot. Take it as a whole, I think more than likely there 
are many instances where they are not running more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. Fix. I can state this: A representative of a large glove import- 
ing firm stated to me that they were on the point of canceling German 
orders on account of the advance in prices, and I have heard similar 
statements from other importers that because of the prices Germany 
is charging for export to tne United States they have reached a point 
where they could no longer compete. 

Senator Smoot. What about France ? There is where the most of 
our gloves come from right now. 

Mr. Fix. Are you referring to kid gloves or cotton gloves ? 

Senator Smoot. All kinds of gloves, but particular^^ kid gloves. 

Mr. Fix. I know nothing O'bout kid gloves. I was speaking of 
cotton gloves. 

The Chairman. That kind comes from Germany, not from France. 

Senator Smoot. The kid gloves come from France. 

Senator McLean. Can you tell us whether the importations of 
textile goods have increased or decreased recently ? 

Mr. Fix. In the last three months I think they have decreased 
considerably. 
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Senator McLean. From Germany ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir; I have not the statistics, but that is my personal 
opinion. 

Sections 203 and 204 of the House bill contain the definition for 
foreign market values, subdivided into foreign home value for home 
consumption and the values to countries other than the United 
States. 

I would suggest that these two paragraphs be combined, the 
foreign market value to be, first, the home consumption price, and 
second, if not so sold, then the price for exportation to coimtries 
other than the United States. 

I would further suggest that the word '^ value" in sections 203 and 
204, be changed to 'price.'' Combining these two sections would 
shorten the phraseology of the bill and make its application more 
definite. 

Wholesale quantities, as provided for in these sections, are the 
wholesale quantities freely offered for sale in the United States. 
This is a departure from tne present law, which has been construed 
to mean the . usual" wholesale quantities sold for home consumption. 
The reason for the change is tne absence of the jobbers in foreign 
countries. The manufacturers sell direct to the retailers in small 
quantities at prices higher than at which sold in larger quantities 
to the United States. 

To illustrate, books are sold in England at the list price, and in lots 
of possibly a dozen, and for exportation to the United States in lots 
of a thousand, at the list price less 33 J per cent. Comparison should 
therefore be made between market values and sales price for. like 
quantities. That is the basis of the Canadian law. 

I would suggest that the provision *^ the wholesale quantities in 
which offered for sale in the United States," be taken out of section 
203 and placed in a separate section, and that such section provide 
for adjustment of the difference in price due solely to difference in 
quantity. 

Section 205 is a definition of cost of production. As I read that 
section, I understand it to mean the cost of labor and material of the 
merchandise under appraisement, plus the usual or average profit in 
the district where produced. It is conceivable that a manufacturer, 
whose purpose is to injure through dumping an American industry, 
could have his cost of the imported merchandise so arragned that no 
investigating officer could establish dumping. Raw materials of the 
imported merchandise may be by-product or waste material, and as 
such carried on the books at a nominal cost, whereas on the open 
market there may be a higher price. Therefore, I think the cost of 

f>roduction should not be limited to the cost of the particular manu- 
acturer, but that the cost of production should be established from 
the general cost in the district of production of materials, fabrications, 
general expense and profits. 

Section 206 is a definition of the term "sales price." Mr. Davis 
has already touched on this subject, but I would like to suggest that 
this section, which includes under the term " sales price " the purchase 
price of the buyer purchasing direct from the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer, and the sales price in the United States of goods sold indirectly 
by the manufacturer or producer through an agency, that a separation 
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be made and the first class described as ^'purchase price,", and the- 
second class described as an ''exporter's sales price, in order that 
the term ''exporters'' may be defined. In that way the appraiser 
would know exactly what deductions should be made from the 
exporter's sales price. 

The foreign manufacturer may sell his merchandise in a. foreign 
market at a certain price, and likewise sell his merchandise in this 
market at the self -same price, plus shipping charges and duty, but not 
including the selling expenses in this country, transferring the latter 
to his foreign account. The transf erral of selling expenses may rep- 
]pesent the extent of the dumping. It is conceivable that a foreign 
manufacturer may sell jobbers in the United States at a price and sell 
small jobbers or retailers at the self-same price, plus shipping and 
duty charges, . and by not including in his sales price to the small 
jobber or retailer the selling expenses drive every jobber out of 
business. 

Therefore, from the "exporter sales price," the selling expenses in 
the United States should be deducted so that it might be established 
whether the net return to the manufacturer is lower than the foreign 
market value, or if none exists, the cost of production, and if dumping 
is found, the additional duties assessed. 

Senator Watson. You think this bill as formulated would not be 
free from administrative defects ? 

Mr. Fix. No, sir; I do not think it would reach the result that 
Congress desires. 

Senator McLean. Is your suggestion to be embodied in this. 
Walker general recommendation ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Section 207 provides that a special duty in an amount eoual to the 
difference between the foreign price and the sales price at tne time of 
exportation should be taken, i think that " the time of exportation '' 
should be changed, in cases of purchased goods, to the "date of 
purchase." My reason for this suggestion is that dumping occurs, 
when a sale is made, at a price lower than the market value, and not 
because, at the date of exportation, the market price has advanced 
beyond the purchase price, or the reverse that because on the date 
of exportation, the market value is lower and has become equal to the 
purcnase price, that no dumping sale was made, if sold on the* date 
of purchase a price lower than the market price. 

senator Simmons. You mean it should be fixed at the time of sale 
in this country ? 

Mr. Fix. I mean it should be fixed at the time of sale, but in the 
case of merchandise prociu*ed otherwise than by purchase, on the 
date of exportation. 

Senator McCumber. It may not be exported for three or six 
months after purchase ? 

Mr. Fix. It may not be exported for two or three years. 

The C^irman. Have you any further suggestions or statements 
to make ? 

Mr. Fix. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Chairman, you have not had up to this time 
any hearings specificallv directed to the limitation of exchange. 
Tlie hearings have been largely on the dimmiiDP' feature of the bill. 
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The Chairman. If you- will permit me to get through with about 
one more witness, then we will recall Judge De Vries. You said you 
would like to ask him some questions. Then if there is anyone else 
you desire to call before the committee, I would be very glad to have 
them come. 

Our next witness will be Judge Israel F. Fischer, of the Board of 
General Appraisers, and a former Member of Congress, who has 
devoted considerable attention to these matters. 

Senator Simmons. V^at I had in mind, Mr. Chairman, was, why 
take these hearings in sections ? If a witness can give us any infor- 
mation in reference to the exchange provisions of the bill, why not 
go on and ask him about that, as well as the dumping ? 

The Chairman. I will be very glad to, Senator. I invited these 
witnesses to state in their own way their opinion of this bill. I sup- 
posed that included valuation. 

Senator Simmons. They have not discussed it. 

The Chairman. They nave not discussed it. We will recall any 
of them you desire. We will begin with Judge Fischer, or let him 
begin in his own way, and you can inquire of him afterwards. 

Senator Simmons. All ri^ht. 

The Chairman. The Chair is informed that Mr. Fix has some valu- 
able material on prewar prices and present prices of foreign merchan- 
dise, and he will furnish that data to the stenographer as part of his 
remarks. 

(The following table furnishes the information referred to:) 

Comparison of prewar prices with present export prices. 

GERMAN GOODS. 



Description (i>er unit). 



▲RTICXE. 



Razor 

Pocketknife 

Beaded trimming. 
Artificial flowers. 



Yam, wool, siiudes, 40s 

Wool broaddotn 

Cattle-hair doth 

Wool doth 

Inlet bed ticking 

Penelope canvas 

Knitting machines 

Incandescent lighting bulbs. 

Machine needles 

Piano wire 

Paper machine wire cloth . . . 

Enameled steel wire 

Bronze powder 

Rubber ball 

Jointed doll 

Color prints 

Oatmeal paper 

Blank books 

Sdentific articles 

Silverware 

Violins (cheap) 

Woman's lamb doves 

China plate 

Lambskin covers 

Rabbit-skin cuttings 

Polished cotton yarn 



Prewar prices. 


1921 


Marks, at 
10.238. 


United 

States 

dollars. 


Marks, at 
S0.016. 


United 

States 

dollars. 


16. S6 


4.01 


315.09 


5.04 


22.80 


5.43 


626.80 


ia03 


.086 


.02 




.019 


1.60 


.2.") 


16.50 


.26 


3.00 


.71 


59.10 


.95 


3.00 


.71 


86.00 


1.38 


1.40 


.33 


38.00 


.51 


2.75 


.65 


80.00 


1.28 


.67 


.16 


18.75 


.30 


.29 


.07 


8.75 


.14 


1, 100. 00 


261.80 


22. 869. 00 


3a5.90 


9.50 


2.26 


125.00 


2.00 


4a 00 


9.52 


780.00 


12. 4S 


1.45 


.33 


29.00 


.46 


6.50 


1.54 


128.00 


2.05 


.84 


.20 


16.58 


.27 


.95 


.23 


16.00 


.26 


17.20 


4.09 


257.00 


4.11 


27.00 


6.43 


49a 00 


7.84 


.17 


.04 


1.60 


.04 


.30 


.07 


laoo 


.1& 


8.75 


2.08 


103.00 


1.70 


.80 


.19 


12.00 


.19 


.11 


.03 


3.00 


.05 


4.80 


1.14 


182.00 


2.91 


24.00 


5.71 


475.00 


7.60 


4.05 


.96 


56.25 


2.47 


6.80 


1.61 


27a 00 


4.32 


.35 


.08 


6.00 


,10 


2.00 


.48 


64.00 


1.08 
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Comparison of prewar prices with present export prices — Continued. 

GERMAN G00D8. 



Description (per unit). 



ARTICLE— continued. 



Torchon lace articles 

Embroidered laces 

Hosiery, cotton 

Gloves, cotton 

Linen buck towels 

Clay pipes 

Photo dry plates 

Patent blue (coal-tar color). 

Anidol (chemical) 

Binoculars 

Dimethyl amino phinazone. 
Apollinaris water 



Prewai 


• prices. 


1021 


Marks, at 
S0.238. 


United 

States 

dollars. 


Marks, at 
S0.016. 


United 
States 
dollars. 


7.08 


1.68 


169.00 


2.70 


.15 


.04 


2.50 


.04 


8.40 


2.00 


230.00 


3.68 


15.50 


3.70 


375.00 


6.00 


8.75 


2.08 


384.00 


6.14 


7.75 


1.84 


330.00 


5u28 


1.10 


.25 


18.00 


.29 


2.75 


.66 


109.00 


1.58 


12.28 


2.91 


126.45 


2.02 


150.00 


35.70 


1,500.00 


24.00 


3a 00 


7.14 


550.00 


8.80 


10.65 i 


2.54 


328.00 


5.25 



ITALIAN GOODS. 



Article. 



Reggino cheese 

Majolica vase 

Monumental statuary 

Anchovies 

Peeled tomatoes 



' Prewar prices. 



Lira at 
10.193. 



225.00 
59.88 
86.00 
50.00 
35.00 



United 

States 
dollar. 



43.42 

11. .56 

16.59 

9.65 

6.75 



1921 



Lira at 
I0.O48. 



1,390.00 
171.50 
37a 00 
300.00 

3oaoo 



United 
States 
dollar. 



66.72 
8.23 
17.76 
14.40 
14.40 



CZECHO SLOVAKIA GOODS. 



Article. 



Tooth brushes 

China plates 

25 single cotton yarn . . . 

Bugle beads 

Bent wood chairs 

Leghorn straw plateaus 

Artificial silk 

Pocket knife 



Prewar prices. 



Crown at 
S0.203. 



39.80 
4.17 
2.50 
2.60 
3.36 
2.60 

13.00 
6.00 



United 
States 
dollar. 



8.08 
.85 
.51 
.53 
.68 
.50 
2.51 
1.22 



1921 



Crown at 
10.0135. 



138.00 
75.00 
78.17 
14.00 
76.00 

150.00 



United 
States 
dollar. 



23.17 
2.37 
1.86 
1.01 
1.05 
,67 
3.65 
1.97 



STATEMENT OF HON. ISBAEL F. FISCHEB, MEMBEB OF THE 

BOABD OF GENEBAL APPBAISEBS. 

The Chairman. Judge Fischer, you may go ahead and state in 
your own way what suggestions you have to make relative to this bill. 

Mr. Fischer. In view of all that has already been said, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, there is very little for me to say, except that in a 
few particulars we differ from the last witness and Mr. Davis, especially 
as to the items. Attention has already been called to the committee, 
consisting of Mr. Walker, Mr. Beaman, Mr. Davis, Judffe DeVries, 
and myself, and we will shortly report to you suggested changes. 
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There is one particular in which we differ from Mr. Fix, and that 
is in regard to tne cost of production. There is a suggestion that the 
cost of production in some instances should be taken as of the date 
of the contract. In reference to* that, I think this situation may 
illustrate it as well as any other: 

A man may enter into a contract with a German or an English 
manufacturer for some cotton cloth of a certain character which 
requires two or three months to produce. The suggestion is that the 
contract price be the price at wnich the goods may be purchased or 
contracted for. The law at present, which we consider best, is that 
the cost of production shall be as the date of exportation. You 
can never tell what sort of a contract we may be confronted with. 
If a man is honest there would be no reason to dispute it, but these 
laws are made to protect the Government against the man who is 
not honest. 

Senator Smoot. Judge Fischer, take a case of this kind : One of 
the large department stores in Chicago, we will sav, sends their agent 
to Germany or England or any other coimtry for the purchase of 
goods. The German manufacturer has his samples that the pur- 
chasing agent selects from. Those goods are not made, but they are 
sold to the department store upon a certain date. That department 
store is a wholesaler. They come back and send their travelling men 
all over the United States and sell those goods on the basis of the 
contract price. It would take three months with cotton goods, or 
it would take nine months with woolen goods^ before they are ex- 
ported, before they can be exported. 

Now, in the meantime, the price of those goods may have advanced, 
or may have decreased. If we pass a law here imposing certain 
duties on the goods at the time they are exported, suppose they have 
increased 50 per cent, the fellow who has bought them has already 
sold them. He can not change that price in the United States, ani 
he is the loser. 

Mr. Fischer. That is the condition under the present law. 

Senator Smoot. I know, but would it not be very much better 
that imder this emergency bill, and that is what this bill is, to have it 
at the time of purchase rather than the time of exportation ? 

You take the situation in Germany to-day, as it has been testified to 
here, and it is natural that Germany would do it. Goods in Germany 
are advancing right along. The Germans will advance those goods 
just as rapidly as the market will consume them, naturally. You 
would do it, anybody else would do it. That is what Germany is 
doing now. 

Senator Watson. There is no difference between what Germany is 
doing and any other nation, is there ? 

Senator Smoot. Every other country would do the same thing. 

Senator Watson. We have referred to Germany in this discussion, 
as if thiat country was our only competitor. 

Senator Smoot. I said in the first place ^* Germany and other 
countries, " but I confined myself to Germany. 

If those goods were purchased in Germany three months ago, 
and they are sold throughout the United States, if we fix it at the 
date of exportation I do not know how those people are going to 
make any money. You may lose a great deal. 
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Mr. Fischer. Assuming that a man has made a contract three 
months prior to exportation at a given price, and has sold his goods 
conditioned on that price and cost of delivery, there could and prob- 
ably would remain in the stock of that manufacturer a large amount 
of goods of similar character which he sells a week or two before 
exportation. They would arrive on the same steamer, and you 
would collect two bases of value on the same class of merchandise. 

Senator Smoot. Not if they were sold in Germany on that prior 
date. 

Mr. Fischer. These would not be sold on that date. The pur- 
chaser here may have purchased goods on that date, but this manu- 
facturer may have a large amoimt of similar goods that he would 
ship on the same steamer. Thev would come in on the same steamer 
witn the goods contracted for three months before. One would pay 
one basis, and the other would pay another basis. 

Senator Smoot. The American purchaser would have to take his 
chances, the same as he does on tne increase or the decrease of the 
price of goods in this country. 

Mr. Fischer, Yes, but we would be levying unequal duties. 

Senator Smoot. They would all be priced at the same time ? 

Mr, Fischer, No; they would not all be priced at the same time 
but they would come in on the same steamer. 

Senator Smoot. That could happen. 

Mr. Fischer. It often happens. You take a large manufacturer 
with considerable capital who lays in a stock of raw material, which 
the small manufacturer can not do, his contract price is lower than 
the man he is competing with. 

Senator Smoot. That often happens in the purchase of merchan- 
dise in this country. 

Mr. Fischer. It happens everywhere. 

Senator Smoot. The market price figures in that, but we are passing 
a law here that will apply, it seems to me, in a way that in many, 
many cases that would oe very disastrous to the purchaser. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Witness, should there not be a difference 
in the matter of time of fixing your tariff in cases that apply simply 
to the dumping, and the question merely of collecting a tariff? A 
man may purchase nine months prior to that date and there might 
be such a change of law that if you take the standard at the time of 
exportation you would make a man who was innocent at the time of 
purchase guilty at the time of the arrival of his goods of a breach of 
the antidumping law. 

Mr. Fischer. The antidumping law will operate or not, depending 
upon discovery of whether such a thing exists. If it does not, the 
present law applies. 

Senator McCctmbbr. If you take one standard, the standard of the 
date of purchase, there might be no dumping; but if you take the 
standard of valuation applying to the dumping law at the time of 
exportation, that original purchase might be converted into an 
unlawful sale in the United States. 

Mr. Fischer. True, but I presume what Congress intended to do 
was to protect American manufacturers and purchasers against low 
prices. 

Senator Watson. That is exactly what I want to do. 
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Senator McCumber. And at the same time protect the honest 
purchaser. 

Mr. Fischer. The law should not work a hardship upon American 
purchasers, and yet the Treasury should be protected and American 
industries protected. 

Senator Simmons. Senator Smoot, I want to ask you one question. 
You saj^ it would be six and sometimes nine months after the purchase 
of certain classes of goods before they are delivered. Is it your posi- 
tion that if goods aoroad were contracted for nine months ago at a 
-certain price, and they come in here to-day, although the price has 
fallen to one-half, they must pay a duty on the price that existed nine 
months ago, instead of the price that exists to-day ? 

Senator Smoot. Absolutely. It would be the same if there was an 
increase. That is fair to everybody. Not only that, but it prevents 
the middleman or the wholesaler in the United States from taking 
advantage of an increased price that may exist. On January 1 
tids for woolen goods are opened for the next winter. Those goods 
are not deliverea until October, November, and December of that 
same year. They would not be shipped from the foreign market until 
that time. The sample pieces may be shipped by July 1, but the 
main stock would not go forward until October or November. And 
those goods are all sold. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. That looks to me like legislation to protect the 
purchaser against loss. I did not suppose our legislation was to 
protect a man against loss as a result of changed market conditions. 

Senator Smoot. It does not protect him against loss alone; it 
would benefit him in the case of gain. 

Senator Simmons. I do not want to argue it. I just wanted to 
find out what you meant. 

Senator Smoot. It applies to goods increasing or decreasing in 
price, and the purchaser gets the benefit if there is an increased price. 

Senator Simmons. Why are you protecting the purchaser against 
loss ? You are subjecting or may be subjecting tne consumer to a 
loss, by reason of the fact that he would have to pay a higher price 
on account of the importation of higher duties than the market con- 
ditions justify. 

Senator Smoot. Senator, it is just as the Senator says. If the 
price at the time of purchase was lower than at the time of exporta- 
tion, under this provision, if we keep it as of exportation, that would 
be dumping goods into this country, under the provisions of this law. 

Would it not. Judge ? 

Mr. Fischer. Practically so, yes, sir. 

I do not know what more I should say, except that Mr. Fix sug- 
gested that in ascertaining the difference in the value between the 
price for exportation and in the home market, that like quantities 
ought to be considered. We would never find such a condition. 
LiKe quantities are never sold. One man may take more and 
another less. We never would be able to administer a law based on 
that theory. There might be only a difference of a gross or a bolt 
or a difference in yardage. You would never fiiid like quantities. 
Thev could always defeat it in making their invoices or sales. 

There is another section on the currency section. I do not know 
whether the committee wants to take that up or not. 
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The Chairman. Yes; we do, Judge. 

Senator Simmons. I would like to read a letter I have here into the* 
record, and see what you have to say about it, as to whether that is a 
true statement of the effect of this provision. It is not written to me. 
It is written to Hon. J. F. Carew, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C, and has been transmitted to me. It is from Wimel- 
bacher & Rice, gloves, 39 Union Square, Broadway and Seventeenth 
Street, New York. It says: 

New York, April 16 j 19^1. 
Hon. J. F. Carew, 

House of Representatives ^Washington J D, C, 

My Dear Congressman: We wish to enter our earnest protest againFt that section 
of the emergency tariff biU now pending before Congress which relates to the arbi- 
trarily fixed value of foreign exchange as a basis for duty valuations. 

If this section of the proposed bill should become a law, it would, in our opinion, 
react to the detriment of the poor and middle classes of our people in so far as our 
goods are concerned (we handle gloves exclusively), as the amount of duty collectible 
on this article would make the price prohibitive and would probably result in the 
abandonment of importations of this cla?s of merchandise. 

As a concrete example of how the proposed legislation would affect the consumer, 
a cotton glove purchased abroad at 500 marks per dozen at the current rate of exchange 
(160) would cost $8, and with the present rate of duty, 35 per cent, added would lay 
down in this country for $10,80 and would be sold to the retailer at about $13.50, who 
in turn would sell it to the consumer at about $1.50 per pair. 

This same glove ba?ed on the foreign value of 500 marks, or $8, at the current rate 
of exchange would, under the proposed fixed rate of exchange for the mark, pay duty 
on $40 value at 35 per cent, amounting to $14, which plus the cost abroad would 
make the laid-down cost in this country $22 per dozen. 

This glove could not be sold to the retailer at less than $27 per dozen, who in turn 
would have to sell it to the consumer at $3 per pair in order to make a legitimate- 
profit. Under the proposed legislation, therefore, you double the price to the con- 
sumer. 

By barring out all imported gloves you create a pra'^tical monopoly for the American 
glove manufacturers, and while we are firm believers in protection for Ameri( an indus- 
tries we feel that this would enable such of our manufa'iturers who might be so inclined 
to exact from the consumer a high price for their product, and would result in bene- 
fiting the few manufacturers at the expense of the millions of consumers. 

We trust that we may enlist your able services in protesting in the Senate against 
the enactment of the proposed legislation. 
Yours, truly, 

Wimelbacher & Rice. 

Senator Simmons. I want to ask you if that is a fair statement of 
the effect of this provision of this bill ? 

Mr. Fischer. If you take the current exchange, the value of the 
mark, which is 1.60 cents, by taking the 66$ per cent depreciated 
allowed by this bill it would make the mark about 8 cents. Natu- 
rally, if the cost is increased, the landed cost here would be increased 
to that extent. 

Senator Calder. The duty would have increased fivefold ? 

Mr. Fischer. Practically that. 

I was going to call attention to another feature. This provision 
was inserted m the bill at the request of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. I prepared the language of it. The object sought 
to be accomplished was to meet the same condition prevailing in 
Italy, where the Italian Government made that same restriction. I 
understand thev have recently canceled it, but for a period of time 
they required the Italian lira to be taken at 66§ per cent reduction 
only and would not allow the 90 per cent reduction the exchange 
showed its value to be. 
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Senator Watson. You say they have since changed that ? 

Mr. Fischer. I have been so told. 

Senator Watson. Why ? 

Mr. Fischer. I do not know.. I have had cases before me where 
on invoices the consul has certified the lira to be worth only one-third 
its original value, allowing a reduction of 66 § per cent, so that while 
it was quoted at 4 and 5 cents in the exchange they certified it at 
€Ui equivalent of 6^ cents. The Wavs and Means Committee thought 
they would adopt the same sort oi legislation. If that meets with 
the approbation of Congress, it might be well to insert a provision 
that these duties should not prove cumulative. Do I make myself 
clear to you ? 

Senator Dillingham. I think you had one point you wanted to 
call attention to when you were interrupted. 

Mr. Fischer. I think I did state that, Senator. It was with regard 
to taking values in equal quantities should be considered. 

Senator Dillingham. I nad the impression you had been inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. Fischer. Such a provision might prove a scheme to easily 
evade the law. They sell it in quantities of thousands, and they can 
sell it in nine hundreds. We have got to use some discretion and 
common sense in carrying out the law. We are always guided by 
the evidence and try to find a just way of administering the law, so 
the Government will receive its duties and yet it shall not work a 
hardship upon the importer or purchaser. 

Senator Watson. You made the remark that under this restriction 
the duties would be cumulative. What did you mean by that ? 

Mr. Fischer. If you impose a penalty for dumping, say 50 per 
cent, and you add another penalty for the difference in exchange, 
you impose both. 

Senator Watson. But that in itself would not do it. 

Mr. Fischer. I think it could be easily corrected by saying that 
in no event should duties be cumulative. 

Senator Watson. Would that estimation of depreciation, in your 
judgment, amount to an embargo on goods from Austria or Germany ? 

Mr. Fischer. In that connection, I also suggested to the com- 
mittee that the bill might contain a limitation. You take some 
country where, for instance, the currency is worth about 6 mills, you 
could provide that as it should not be less the one-third of its former 
value m no case shall it be greater than a certain sum. We should 
at least put our friends, who were not our enemies during war time, 
on an equal basis with those other countries. 

Senator Calder. That provision would be prohibitive against 
Germany, would it not ? 

Mr. Fischer. I can not say. I doubt it is so in all instances. 
If you levy a duty at the foreign market price, there may be a greater 
dinerence between what they sell to their own people and the ex- 
portation price. Take a case of an invoice in dollars and cents, 
which may come in at $2,500. The foreign market value in marks 
would be much less than that, reduced by the rate of exchange. 
We also suggest to you gentlemen that there should be a provision 
that the appraisers shall always return the appraised value in the 
current currency of the country, so that duties should be assessed 
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at the value in the home market price and not on the export price. 
This is necessary also to disclose if there be dumping. 

Senator Simmons. Will you please state that again ? 

Mr. Fischer. The appraising officers now appraise merchandise 
in the currency of the country of exportation. If, however, they 
are satisfied that an invoice for $1,000 covers the value of the goods 
they will pass it at that and you can not go back of that. If you 
can compel the appraisement in the current currency of the country, 
you then get back to the value in the country from whence it is 
exported. In Italy there are portions of the country where there 
are two currencies. They use the French franc as well as the ItaUan 
lire, and that condition exists in other countries. So that it should 
be not only ^Hhe currency of the country,^* but the *^ current cur- 
rency '' of that country. You can only find the foreign market 
value in the kind of money they deal with. A German has no 
American dollars to buy goods with; he uses marks. 

Senator Watson. You can easily translate that into American 
dollars. 

Mr. Fischer. We have got to take the foreign market value. 
You can cover that. I think the gentlemen on the drafting com- 
mittee have rather reached an agreement to cover that point. 

The Chairman. Have you an amendment prepared ? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir; I think we will be able to report to you in a 
day or so. 

Senator McLean. You do not think that basis of appraisement 
would be an embargo against German importations ? 

Mr. Fischer. It will if the Germans insist upon advancing their 
values so as to meet us, but I imagine they will be able to show by 
their invoice their sales price at a price which would possibly equalize 
that. 

Senator McLean. Yes; I think so, inasmuch as we are the only 
country to which they can go to-day and sell goods at anything like 
the price we can pay for them. 

Mr. Fischer. Of course, the market value has advanced consid- 
erably on many articles in Germany. Whether that is to meet the 
difference of fifteen times the depreciation of their money or the cost 
of production, I do not know. Wages have gone up to some extent. 

Senator McLean. When you estunate the increase in the cost of 
producing an article here, you must take that into consideration? 
You must take into consideration the increase in cost here. 

Mr. Fischer. Naturally. 

Senator McCumber. Did you say that wages have generally gone 
up in Germany ? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. When you consider the increase in cost in Ger- 
many, it seems to me that, notwithstanding this provision limiting 
the ad valorem valuation to one-third, we will say, of the present 
value of the mark, the tariff rates are lower than they would be 
under the Underwood bill. 

Mr. Fischer. Oh, yes; two- thirds lower. 

Senator McLean. Then, there would be no trouble about getting 
them up higher under the provisions of the Underwood act. Do you 
not think so ? 
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Mr. Fischer. Naturally; but you have to place a limit somewhere. 
Otherwise, we can not expect conformity to the present law. 

The Chairman. Why were not these suggested amendments and 
corrections submitted to the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives? 

Mr. PrscHER. Speed was the essence over there. 

The Chairman. Speed rather than quality? 

Mr. Fischer. Not entirely so. We think possibly we will be able 
to report some amendments to you gentlemen very soon. 

The Chairman. Then, it would be better for us to not make so 
much speed and try to get this thing right. 

Mr. Fischer. Make haste slowly; but I do not think it will make 
a day's difference. 

Senator McCumber. We had witnesses before us when we con- 
sidered this same bill during the winter months. I think two or 
three gave us the gold wages generally in Germany, based upon the 
American dollar at that time, and their conclusion was that in gold 
the German workman did not receive nearly as much then as before 
the war. Do you think he receives more ? 

Mr. Fischer. As to its equivalent I do not know. He receives 
more units. 

Senator McCumber. Of course, he receives more units, more marks. 

Mr. Fischer. The value is another matter. 

Senator McCumber. The only standard we have to-day is the 
American dollar ? 

Mr. Fischer. Exactly. 

Senator McCumber. The evidence showed that they did not 
receive nearly as much as they did prior to the war. 

Mr. Fischer. I can not tell you as to that. Of course, it costs less 
to live there. He gets along with less. 

Senator McCumber. Yes; he has to live there. 

Mr. Fischer. But as to its equivalent, I can not say. 

Senator Simmons. Judge, in the case I called attention to a while 
ago, imder the present law these gloves would have to pay a duty of 
$2.80, while under tins act they would have to pay a duty of $14. 

Mr. Fischer. That is five times. 

Senator Simmons. You do not think that is a typical case ? 

Mr. Fischer. If the market price has advanced to meet conditions 
that are equal to the cost of production as it is to-day, with the same 

Srofit and everything added, that would be excessive, but if the price 
as not advanced it would not so result. It depends on what may be 
considered as dumping. 

Senator Calder. Entirely apart from dumping, would not that be 
excessive duty ? 

Mr. Fischer. No; I think not. It would, with the system of 
collecting duties by liquidating on the basis of 66 § per cent reduction 
instead of 1^^ cents. 

Senator Simmons. Yes; that would be a duty in that particular 
case, where it is now 35 cents, or five times that, or $1.75. 

Mr. Fischer. Five times the original rate. 

Senator Simmons. One hundred and seventy-five per cent. 

Mr. Fischer. In the case of Czechoslovakia and other similar 
countries I do not know what effect it would have in those countries. 
The law speaks of the depreciation of the ^^coin value'' of the cur- 
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rency. Those countries have no corns. They are entirely on a paper 
basis; so is Poland. 

Senator Simmons. Is not Italy in neariy as bad a condition ? 

Mr. Fischer. The Italian lira is about 1 cent under that allowance. 
It is not so seriously affected as some other countries. 

Senator Simmons. The rate of duty we would impose upon im- 
portations from European countries would vary very largely, would 
it not ? 

Mr. Fischer. Oh, naturally. 

Senator Simmons. It would be less in the case of Great Britain and 
Scandinavian countries ? 

Mr. Fischer. If a country^s currency is normal, they will pay 100 
per cent rate, as against another country with a depreciation of 30 
per cent. 

Senator CaldeR. That is not just, is it? 

Mr. Fischer. That is the law to-day. In cases where the coin 
value has depreciated 10 per cent, duties are assessed and collected 
on the exchange valuation of that depreciated currency. If there is 
no depreciation, you take it at its full value. 

Senator Calder. As long as the coin has depreciated, it would make 
no difference in the end ? 

Mr. Fischer. For duty purposes it would. We recognize tliat 
difference in the old law. The act of 1894, section 25, provides for 
that allowance. Section 2903 of the statutes provides that the Presi- 
dent shall issue a proclamation when that depreciation occurs. 

Senator Simmons. Under the present law you levy a duty approxi- 
mately upon what those goods would be sold for in our money in 
their own country, do you not ? 

Mr. Fischer. No, sir; in the currency of the country from which 
they come. 

Senator Simmons. I understand that; but when you convert it 
you convert that into American dollars ? 

Mr. Fischer. Oh, yes; in the liquidation. 

Senator Simmons. And you are imposing a duty on the value at 
which those goods are sold in the country of production ? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Under this law, would that be true ? 

Mr. Fischer. Under this law the depreciation of the currency is 
limited. 

Senator Simmons. Take the case I gave you; on the basis of $40 
as the selling price or value in Germany, that does not represent the 
price received in Germany. 

Senator Calder. $8 is the actual selling price. 

Senator Simmons. $8 is the actual selling price. 

Mr. Fischer. If you did not have the act of 1894 covering the 
currency you would take the mark at 23.8 ? 

Senator Simmons. Oh, yes. 

Senator Calder. Of course, we have that act. 

Mr. Fischer. It allows that depreciation. 

Senator Calder. And this bill limits that depreciation ? 

Mr. Fischer. This bill limits that depreciation. 

Senator Calder. Yes; and the country whose currency has fallen 
off will be at a great disadvantage. 

Mr. Fischer. In Austria it is over 1,000 per cent. 
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Senator Calder. Their invoices would come in from that country 
in dollars and cents, or else they would export through some other 
country. 

Mr. Fischer. It would be appraised at its value in the latter. 

Senator Calder. They would send their goods to Switzerland or 
Denmark for shipment, to avoid that. 

Mr. Fischer. That value would be increased that much. 

Senator Calder. That seems absurd to me. I can not understand 
why it should be done. 

Senator McCumber. I do not think it has been done, and I do 
not think it will be done. 

Senator Simmons. Would it be possible in Austria, under present 
conditions, to export anything to amount to anything ? 

Mr. Fischer. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And you do not think it would be feasible in 
many instances for Germany or Italy to do so, do you ? 

Mr. Fischer. If they insist upon selling in dollars and cents, you 
would not reach it at all, unless you appraise it in the current currency 
of the country of exportation. As tne law stands now it would not 
affect it at all, because they simply invoice it at dollars and cents. 

Senator Calder. Judge Fischer, could they invoice in dollars and 
cents under the terms of this provision we are discussing? 

Mr. Fischer. Our intention is to amend it by requiring its appraise- 
ment in the current currency of the country of exportation. 1 have 
had cases from Italy, canned goods, where the invoice in American 
dollars was four dollars and a naif a case. The appraiser appraised 
them in the currency of Italy. At rate of exchange the Ajnerican 
price was $1 higher than the Italian home market price; that is, 
if we take the lira at the current rate of exchange. At the current 
rate of exchange the home market price is less than four dollars and a 
half. In that case the American paid $1 per case above the 
market price in Italy. The man would have been penalized 75 per 
cent if we had affirmed the appraiser, although he paid more than the 
foreign market price. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think this provision of the bill we are 
discussing now would be possible of administration without working 
great hardship and discrimination in many instances ? 

Mr. Fischer. Do you mean with this currency provision or 
without? 

Senator Simmons. With this currency provision in the bill. 

Mr. Fischer. If the goods are sold at the increased price, that 
would prevent many thmgs coming in. If they are invoiced at the 
home market price, it may not have that effect at all. If the price 
to Americans would be equal to the home market price, it would 
balance itself. 

Senator McLean. You suggest the bill should be modified ? 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. As I read that, it includes merchandise. 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. That was my question. 

Mr. Fischer. Yes, sir; it would. We purpose to bring it in so 
that it will cause no injustioe. 
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The Chairman. Will you submit your amendments and put them 
in the record ? To-morrow we will take it up with Mr. WalKer. 

Mr. Fischer. We are working in conjunction. 

Senator Simmons. I have not been able to understand the judge 
all the time, but I think he was talking about amendments and I was 
talkingabout the bill, 

Mr. Fischer. We were talking together. 

The Chairman. The committee will stand adjourned until half 
past 10 to-morrow morning, and it is hoped the experts and corre- 
spondents will continue to attend the sessions. To-morrow morning 
we will hear importers and business men particularly interested in 
the valuation part of the measure. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon the committee adjourned to meet again 
at 10.30 a. m., Friday, April 22, 1921.) 
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FBIBAY, APBIL 22, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, D, C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in room 310, Senate Office Building, Hon. Boies Penrose 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La 
Follette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson, Reed, Hitchcock, 
Spencer, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. The committee has before it Mr. Thomas J. 
Doherty, representing the National Council of American Importers 
and Traders, who desu'es to make a statement, and in the absence of 
Mr. Walker, who has some further expert testimony to give, I will 
ask Mr. Doherty to proceed in his own way. 

Mr. Doherty. Mr, Franklin is president of the organization and I 
am here to speak for it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Doherty, the committee can not hear a large 
number of persons. The thought of the committee is to have one, 
or at most two or three, if need be, selected to represent the views 
of all persons on the same proposition. How many persons does 
your association want to have heard ? 

Mr. Doherty. I was going to have Mr. Franklin state who we 
were, and then I was going to make the talk; and I am the only 
speaker. With permission, I will insert list of delegates present from 
our council. 

(The list submitted by Mr. Doherty is here printed in full, as 
follows:) 

DELEGATES PRESENT FROM NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS AND TRADERS, 

FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 

N. E. Franklin, Kny-Scheerer Corporation, surgical instruments. 

C. G. Pfeiifer and Thomas J. Doherty, Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., general merchandise. 

M. B. Schmidt, B. Illfelder & Co., toys. 

Charles Riotte, Stem & Stem, veilings. 

F. Nolan, Milbank, Leaman & Co., woolens. 

William J. Corbet, Alfred Field & Co., cutlery. 

I. S. Wolf, I. S. Wolf & Co., silks. 

M. Wimelbacher, Wimelbacher & Rice, gloves. 

H. 0. Lloyd, Julius Kayser & Co., gloves. 

M. Wecker, Wecker & Co., velvets. 

M. S. Steinhardt, A. Steinhardt & Co., beads, jewelry, and novelties. 

Peter Fletcher, Lamb, Finlay & Co., linens. 

Frank Van Leer, jr., secretary. 
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Senator McCumber. Before going on with this testimony, in order 
that I may put in a letter in conjunction with another letter of 
similar character, I wish to insert in the record a letter from the 
Persian Rug Manufactory. It deals entirely with this matter of the 
American valuation, and gives specific instances of what it would 
mean on dealings with Austria, Germany, and Italy, as a comparison. 
I will not read it, but ask that it may be inserted in the record at this 
time. 

The Chairman. The letter submitted by Senator McCumber will 
be inserted, if there is no objection. 

(The letter submitted by Senator McCumber is here printed in full, 
as follows :) 

New York, April 20, 1921, 
Hon. P. J. McCumber, 

United States Senate Chamber, 

Washington, D, C, 

Sir: There has recently passed the House a bill known as H. R. 2435, which contains 
a provision limiting the depreciation of exchange to 66 J per cent. This provision 
undoubtedly passed the House because the Representatives were not properly in- 
formed upon the effect thereof, and we wish to submit to you the following example 
of the results which will accrue from the enactment of this legislation, bo that you may 
in your judgment eliminate this feature from the bill. 

The table below shows the cost in Austrian kronen, German marks, and Italian 
lira for three items which at the present rate of exchange would cost in American 
money $10 each, and, adding the duty (which we assume to be 50 per cent, as it is 
on rugs), we obtain the landed cost with freight omitted. \Yith this proposed bill in 
operation, limiting the depreciation of exchange to 66} per cent and leaving the duty 
at 50 per cent, we then show the landed cost of the same items, and you will observe 
that in the ca e of Italy it is 10 per cent greater, Germany 130 per cent greater, and 
Austria 1,466 per cent greater. 





Austrian 
kronen. 


German 
marks. 


Italian 
lira. 


Foreign cost 


7,000 


640 


210 






Cost in dollars, present exchange 


$10.00 
5.00 


$10.00 
5.00 


$10.00 


Duty at SO per cent 


5.00 






OfiJlt. 1«n<^e<1 (fr^ffht otnittPd) 


15.00 


16.00 


15.00 






Foreien cost in dollars as above 


10.00 
225.00 


10.00 
25.00 


10.00 


Duty at 50 per cent with limitation clause 


6.50 






Cost i<^ndfld (frefffht oipitted) 


235.00 


35^00 


16.50 







Briefly, this means that imports from Italy would be reduced, those from Germany 
probably stopped and those from Austria absolutely stopped, and the Government, 
instead of receiving more revenue than they would with the limitation of exchange 
omitted, would receive none. Furthermore, the Austrian business which will perhaps 
in time make Austria again independent, would be ruined and we would again have 
to support them with charity. We therefore recommend eliminating all Hmitation 
of exchange, as even a limitation of 90 per cent in the case of Austria would prohibit 
absolutely importations from that country, and the same is true with Poland and the 
other countries where the currency baS so radically depreciated. 
Very respectifully, yours, 

Persian Ruo Manufactory, 
Giles Wjjiting. 
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STATEMEFT OF m. V. E. FRAJSTKLIS, PEESIDEVT, VATIOVAI 
COUVCn OF AMEEIGAV IICPOETEBS AED TBADEBS, EETV 
YOEK CITY, E. Y. 

The Chairman. State your full name. 

^fr. Fraxklix. My name is X. E. Franklin. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent i 

ilr. Franklix. I am president of the National Council of Ameri- 
<*an Importers and Tradere. 

The Chairmax. State in your own way what you desire to present 
to the conmiittee. 

Mr. Fraxkijx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Finance 
Committee, we are here as a committee from the National Council 
of American Importers and Traders. We know your time is very 
valuable, and we do not want to take up any more of it than possibly 
we have a right to, and we have therefore requested that one of our 
directors, Mr. Thomas J. Dohertv, represent us in the matter. With 
vour permission, Mr. Dohertv will adaress vou. Thank vou. 

STATEMEET OF MB. THOMAS J. DOHEBTY, DIEEGTOB, EA- 
TIOEAL COXJECII OF AMEBICAE IMPOBTEBS AND TBADEBS, 
FLATIBOE BTTILDIEG, NEW YOBK CITY. 

The Chairmax. You have a brief here, Mr. Dohertv, presented 
to the conMnittee, signed by N. E. Franklin, president. Do you 
desire to have that inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Doherty. I should like to, Senator, if you will permit it? 

The Chairman. Without objection, the brief may be inserted in 
the record. 

(The brief of the National Council of American Importers and 
Traders submitted by Mr. Doherty is here printed in full, as follows:) 

To the members of the Senate FxTiance Committee: 

THE EXCHANGE EQUALIZATION MEASURE. 

Preeident Harding's message to Congress and quotations from spokesmen of the 
Republican Party in the House and the Senate make it clear that, while the policy 
of protecting American industry is to be continued, everv means shall be made use 
of to promote American trade in all parts of the world ani to preserve the merchant 
marine built up during the war. 

In order that neither of these legitimate purposes be sacrificed, every proposal in 
•connection with tariff l^islation should be most carefully considered. 

An important case in point is the amendment proposed in section 14 of the new bill 
merging the temporary tariff measures (emergency tari'f, antidumping, and exchange- 
equalization measure) that section 25 of an act entitled "Act to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes," approved August 27, 
J 8 54, be amended. 

Section 25 of said bill refers to the values of the standard coins in circulation in the 
various nations of the world, estimated by the Director of the Mint, and to be pro- 
claimed quarterly in January, April, July, and October of each year. The value so 
proclaimed shall be followed in estimating the value of foreign merchandise, the con- 
sular certification date of any in^'oice to be considered the date of exportation. 

The objectionable amendment reads: 

'*That in the estimation and liquidation of duties upon any imported merchan- 
dise, the collector of customs or person acting as such, shall not in any case estimate 
the depreciation in currency at more than 66| per cent. ' ' 

This amendment goes far beyond the purpose indicated in its name, ''exchange 
equalization measure," because it is based on a false assumption. The proposed 
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measure assumes that the home market values in foreign countries have remained! 
the same, having been little or not at all affected by the war and by the depreciation 
in the exchange rates. It undertakes, therefore, to equalize the depreciated rates^ 
of exchange, so that the Government may get the same amount of duty that it would 
have gotten had the exchange remained normal. Foreign prices have not remained 
the saine, however, as every merchant knows; they have, on the contrary, advanced 
enormously — the greater the depression in currency the greater have been the 
advances in price. 

The appraising officials of the United States Government have the best oppor- 
tunity to compare prewar prices, converted into dollars at normal rates of exchange, 
with present-aay prices, converted into dollars at the prevailing rates. Their minds 
are unprejudiced by self-interest and they are unanimous in declaring that the 
depreciation in the value of foreign currencies has been more than equalized, in the 
vast majority of cases, by correspondingly great increases in their prices — that, in 
fact, the Government is collecting more duty now, on many articles, than it did before- 
the war. (See the official letter of the United States appraiser at New York, printed 
on p. 4025 of No. 35 of the "Hearings Before the Committee on Ways and Means,'* 
Feb. 15, 1921.) 

It is clear that foreign manufacturers and merchants are compelled to advance 
their selling prices in order to compensate the depreciation in the purchasing power 
of their respective currencies. Since their depreciated currency is all they can use 
in the payment of their purchases of raw materials and merchandise from more favor- 
ably situated countries, such as the United States, for instance, they could not do 
otherwise and survive. 

No explanation has been given so far for setting the limit of depreciation at 66f per 
cent of the normal rate of exchange. It appears to be an arbitrary limit. It is well, 
therefore, to examine what the effect on the dutiable values of merchandise will be 
in those countries where the exchange rate falls below this minimum. 



Country. 



Poland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Jugoslavia 

Germany 

Czechoslovakia 

Rumania 

Serbia 

Italy 







66Sper 
cent from 

normal 
exchange 

rate in 

cents. 


That is, the 






duty will be 


Normal 
exchange 
in cents. 


Present 

exchange 

rate in 

cents. 


times as 

much as now 

paid on the 

prevailing 

rate of ex- 








change. 


23.82 


0.13 


7.94 


61 


20.26 


.32 


6.76 


21 


20.26 


.39 


6.76 


17* 


20.26 


.71 


6.76 


n 


23.82 


1.62 


7.94 


4.8S 


20.26 


1.40 


6.76 


4.75 


19.3 


1.65 


6.43 


4 


19.3 


2.85 


6.43 


2^ 


19.3 


4.6 


6.43 


IxV 



Japan, England, and France are omitted, because it seems highly unlikely that 
their exchange rates will fall below the 66 J limit. 

America must aim to grant equal opportunites to all countries, but it is evident 
from the above that those countries who have no depreciated currency, or whose 
depreciated currency does not fall below the 66§ provision and whose economic con- 
dition is, therefore, obviously better, will have great competitive advantage in this 
country as against all other countries less fortunately situated. The advantage the 
Far East is supposed to enjoy, on account of a wage scale lower than that of Europe 
and America, will be increased many times in this market, as against goods of Italian 
and Central European origin. Austria, already in a deplorable situation, will be dis- 
criminated against in an extraordinary degree, her trade with us will be paralyzed. 
Italy will be under a considerable handicap, as compared with France, Spain, and 
England. If the exchange rates of Czechoslovakia and Jugo-Sla\ia are to be based 
on the normal exchange rate of the Austrian coinage, as assumed in above table, they 
will suffer severely, although surely no discrimination is intended against them. 

The limit of 66| per cent, if adopted, must lead to a very marked decline in, if not 
the entire exclusion of, importations from Central Europe, the restoration of which 
market is one of our greatest needs. It must, in many instances, nullify the measures 
undertaken to make possible the exportation of our surplus products necessary to 
relieve the prolonged stagnation of American business. Clearly too this measure is 
not in the interest of the Government, for it will greatly diminish the customs revenue. 
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There is an extraordinary inconsistency in l^islatlng so that imports from many 
European countries will, necessarily be cut off and ^t the same time resuscitating 
the War Finance Corporation for the express purpose of financing exports from the 
United States to European and other countries. Such exports, from the very nature 
of things, can only be paid for in goods imported from those countries. The incor- 
poration of a $100,000,000 export bank indicates the realization of the urgency of 
finding an outlet for our rapidly accumulating agricultural and manufacti red sur- 
plus, but this seems to have been overlooked when the ill-considered excliange equal- 
ization measure was drafted. 

Central Europe is a lai]?e consumer of our products, such as cotton, copper, and 
manufactured goods, and it is in urgent need of them yet can not pay except in mer- 
chandise. Not only will our farmers and manufacturers suffer if this measure is 
passed but so will our newly created merchant marine. Ships that have no return 
cargo can not be profitably run, and our American merchant fleet is already handi- 
capped by relatively high operating costs. Even our railroads can not remain un- 
affected, because westbound freight is as important a source of revenue as are east- 
bound shipments. 

The proposed amendment before the committee means practically an embargo 
against imports and a cessation of our exports to all countries whose currencies are 
greatly depreciated, and a much reduced trade (import as well as export) with all 
countries except those whose currencies have remained above the limit of 66J depre- 
ciation. 

We call attention to the language of paragraph 25 of section 2, which is ambiguous 
in that it does not state whether the collector shall apply the minimum depreciation 
pTo\d8ion only to entries which will be made followiii^ the passage of the act or 
whether it shall be applied to all entries made prior to but not liquidated until s^ter 
the enactment. 

Paragraph 25 of section 2 in the proposed emergency tariff act reads as follows* 

*' Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may order the reliquidation of any 
entry at a different value whenever satisfactory evidence shall be produced to him 
showing that the value in United States currency of the foreign money specified in 
the invoice was at the date of certification at least 10 per centum more or less than the 
value proclaimed during the quarter in which the consular certification occurred: 
Provided further , That in the estimation and liquidation of duties upon any imported 
merchandise the collector of customs, or person acting as such, shall not in any case 
estimate the depreciation in currency at more than 6fiJ per centum." 

To avoid litigation, serious hardship, and expense, the provision with reference to 
the Kq nidation of entries should be in explicit and clear language leaving no doubt 
as to tne entries that it is intended should be affected by it. As a very considerable 
time elapses after the entry is made before the li^i nidation is completed (usually from 
six months to one year, and even longer) a provision without a speci ic reference to 
the dates of the entries to which it applies would bacome retroactive, and cause great 
injustice. The merchandise in most cases would have been sold on the basis of the 
tariff act in force at the time of the importation. 

Imports from and exports to depreciated-currency countries for (he calendar year 1920. 

[Prom T&ble No. 9, Department of Commerce.l 



Country. 



Poland 

Austria 

Hungary 

Jugoslavia... 

Germany 

Czechoslavia 
Rumania. . . 

Serbia 

Italy 



Imports 
from — 



Exports 
to— 



$739, lU 
300, 898 
1 So, 504 

0) 
^, J-3i5, 3S0 
10,159.776 
22, 311 

75, 357, 579 



$09,929,171 

19.537,495 

1,487,242 

(}) 
311,437,377 
7,077,579 
11,093,037 

(') 
371,767.271 



1 No figures. 



Mr. DoHERTY. Gentlemen of the committee, in reading the reports 
of the hearings that were held by the Ways and Means Committee 
1 ast December and during February, and also reading the debates in 
Congress, it impressed me that what this whole matter depends on 
is purely and simply an issue of fact; that is all that we are concerned 
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with. If, as some of the gentlemen have said, the Government is 
being mulcted of its appropriate duties, then some method should be 
adopted to secure those duties. If, for example, as some gentlemen 
seem to think, an article that before the war was invoiced at, say, 
10 lire, using the Italian currency for illustration, it would be $1,93, 
and the Government was getting duty on $1.93; if, I say, that article 
is still being invoiced at 10 lire, but at 4.6 cents a lira, and the Govern- 
ment was only getting dutv on 4.6 cents where it used to get duty on 
19 cents, then I say that the situation calls for a radical change, and 
there is a necessity for this legislation. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no such thing as that in 
existence. That is not so. As a matter of fact — and it can be dem- 
onstrated and will be demonstrated with mathmetical certainty — 
the Government is not only getting the same amount of duty as 
it did before the war, but it is getting a higher amount of duty in 
many instances, for the reason that whereas before the war an 
article was invoiced at, say, $1 and duty was paid on $1, duty is now 
now being paid not only on $1 but in many instances on $1, $2, $3, 
or $4. 

In the very brief remarks I am going to make to-day I am going U> 
talk only in real money; that is, dollars; we will not concern ourselves 
with depreciated currency at all. 

The Chairman. You are an importer, are you ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir; I am connected with an importing house; 
that is to say, a house that does both an importing and exporting 
business and a very large domestic business, and is also a large 
domestic manufacturer. 

The Chairman. And you apprar here as attomev and representa- 
tive of this National Council oi American Importers ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I am a member of the board of directors of this 
National Council of American Importers and Traders, and I am 
speaking for them, and, of course, for all the importers that we 
represent. Our membership is nation wide; it is not merely a local 
anair; it includes merchants from every comer of the country, and it 
includes merchants who are not only direct importers but who are 
dealers in imported goods and also in domestic goods. 

The Chairman. How many members have you in your association ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. This organization is new. It was started only 
about a month ago, and we have now about 275 actual members, but 
the potential members run into thousands. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by ''potential members?'' 

Mr. DoHERTY. Those who are most liKely to become members 
because of their interests, because of the fact that this is a matter 
of life and death to them. I want to say, also 

Senator Reed (interposing) . Permit me to ask, in line with your 
q^uestion, Mr. Chairman, what class of men belong to this organiza- 
tion; what kind of concerns? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Why, corporations and individuals and partner- 
ships. 

Senator Reed. Are they large importers ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Large importers and small importers, both, Sena- 
tor. 

Senator Reed. What classes of goods ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. All classes of goods; imports generally; all kinds 
of merchandise; for example, the particular house I am connected 
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with imports almost everything under the sun and exports in the 
same variety. 

The Chairman. Which house is that? 

Mr. Doherty. George Borgfelt & Co., of New York, They are 
composed exclusively of American citizens, and, as a matter of 
fact, if I may say so, their business is over 60 per cent domestic 
goods. 

The Chairman. Your membership is chiefly composed of people 
living in New York or doing business there? 

Mr. Doherty. Up to the present time, although we have members 
in San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 
and St. Louis. This is a matter that appeals to all importers and 
those who are interested in imported goods; it is not a local matter 
at all. 

I have got here some concrete examples in proof of our contention^ 
namely, that in point of fact and in truth and substance, and as has 
already been demonstrated by the entirely disinterested Government 
officials. Uncle Sam is merely getting not only as much duty as he 
got before the war, but more. Because there has been a natural rise 
m the intrinsic prices of goods, that is, the prices expressed in dollars; 
and, incidentally, some of these exhibits will show the result of this 
legislation. 

Senator Smoot. Is there any greater increase in foreign countries 
than the increase in the United States ? 

Mr. Doherty. I* am told — of course, on that. Senator, I can not 
give any expert testimony, because I have not made an exhaustive 
mvestigation of the subject, but in consultation with many gentle- 
men who are informed, they say in some foreign countries the propor- 
tionate rise has been even higher than here. 

Here is a sample of an Italian lace [exhibiting sample of lace to the 
committee.] This lace is worth $1 for a given unit. It is filet lace, 
handmade, imported from China, and also from Italy. The Italian 
lace is $1; the present duty is 60 cents. The Chinese lace, exactly 
like it — you can not tell one from the other — cost 50 cents in China, 
and pays a duty of only 30 cents, that is, at the present time. 

Under this proposed legislation Italv is one of the countries that 
will be affected by it — and China will not be affected because the 
Chinese currency is not depreciated to any extent. The Italian lace 
will pay a duty of 84 cents; the Chinese lace will only pay a duty of 
30 cents. 

Senator McLean. You are referring to section 214 ? 

Mr. Doherty. I am addressing my remarks to section 214, the 
currency valuation section. 

Senator McLean. That is your interpretation of that section ? 

Mr. Doherty. That is what the section says, Senator. 

Senator McLean. Do you think that the Government has any 
right to estimate the value of an import in one currency, that is, 
fixing the value of the currency, we will say, of the mark at 8 cents, 
and then deny to the man who pays the auty the same valuation ? 
Would we not be discriminating against that country and violating 
all oiu* treaties ? 

Mr. Doherty. Absolutely, if I understand you correctly. 

Senator McLean. If your interpretation is right. I understand 
the expert3 do not all agree with you about it. They seem to think 
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that your view is right. That is to say, the man who pays the dutv 
will be entitled to nave the mark valued at the same value as it fs 
estimated by the customs officials and the courts will so construe the 
the act. Have you had that brought to your attention and given it 
any thought ? 

Mr. DoHBRTY. If I understand you correctly, and we have any 
discrimination as against the countries affected by it 

Senator McLean (interposing). If your interpretation is correct, 
it certainly will, because you multiply — take the case of a mark — the 
duty by 5 ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes. 

Senator McLean. That is discriminating ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Absolutely. 

Senator McLean. Not only that, but you are estimating the value 
by one measure — one kind of value — and compelling the payment of 
the duty in another; that is, you are measuring the value of the 
goods in the mark valued at 8 cents ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I am not; the Government is. 

Senator McLean. Yes. And you are compelling the man to pay 
the number of marks valued at 1.6 ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. That is surely the result of this bill; there is no 
doubt of that. I heard the testimony of the Government officials 
during the week. They are all old colleagues of mine, and they 
said nothing to the contrary of that. 

Here is what will happen: If you have, for example, the same 
article, identical in all material respects, imported from different 
countries — Japan, China, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Czecko 
Slovakia, Roumania — imagine for a moment that there is an denti- 
cal article in all respects; that article coming from Japan or from 
France or from En^and will pay a duty of 10 cents; that article 
coming from Italy will pay a duty of 14 cents; coming from Germany 
that article will pay a duty of close to 50 cents. 

Senator McLean. Pardon the interruption there, but we want to 
get at the crux of this thing: Was this point discussed before the 
House committee, and did you appear ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. No, I did not. xhe House committee had some 
testimony to this effect from some Government officials. They 
said the same thing exactly that I am saving now, that under this 
construction you would be getting a wholly artificial value of some 
currency and at the same time accepting other currencies at actual 
market values. 

Senator McLean. Some do and I understand some do not. In 
the debate in the House, Congressman Longworth and others who 
defended this measure, insisted that the rate would be lower than 
under the Underwood tariff, because, first, as I assume, the duties 
would be paid by the importer at the same valuation that they 
used when the value of the goods was estimated by the appraiser 

Mr. Doherty (interposing). No 

Senator McLean. It must be so. 

Mr. Doherty. Let us get down to dollars and cents; that is the 
only real money there is; and I am going to talk in dollars and 
cents. 

Senator Reed. Let me ask a question for my information. I 
have not been on the committee, and the chairman will pardon me 
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if I try to get a little light. There is a bill that passed the House 
of Representatives proposing to regulate exchanges. Is that what 
you were discussing ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Very well. 

Mr. DoHERTY. That is all I am addressing myself to. Under this 

Eroposition, on certain depreciated currency, the collector will be 
ound to take it at one-third of the proclaimed value of that currency. 

Senator Smoot. Confine yourself to one case which we have already 
had up, and that is this: Take a German case, say, 1,000 marks. In 
American money to-day that would be $15, and if the limitation of 
66S per cent was not in section 214, the duty would be imposed on $15. 
But with that limitation, of 66f per cent, the 1,000 marks would be 
$80, and the duty would be imposed on $80. Now, confine yourself 
to that, because everybody agrees to that proposfition. 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. That is what it really is. Confine yourself to that 
in answer to my question as to whether it is discrimination. 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes; it is a discrimination for this reason, that 
:8imilar merchandise imported from Great Britain, of approximately 
the same valuation, would pay duty only on its actual value. 

Senator Smoot. We know there is a discrimination involved, but 
what I mean to say is, confine yourself, in your opinion as to whether 
it violates the favored-nation clause, whether the value of the money 
of England and the value of the money of Germany or any other 
country has anything to do with the question of favored-nation clause, 
seeing that it all has to be treated on the basis of 66 § per cent as a 
maximum amount to be charged. 

Mr. DoHERTY. You have injected a wholly new thought in this 
•discussion. I have been here all the week, and none of the gentlemen 
who have spoken before the committee have considered that view of 
it at all. I think it is a rather large question to be propounded to one 
who has not prepared on it; I am, therefore, hardly ready to answer 
that. 

Senator Smoot. Every member of the committee knows, of course, 
that is a difference in the depreciation of the mark and the deprecia- 
tion of the pound sterling of England. In that way there is a dis- 
•crimination * 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. But the only thing we are taking into considera- 
tion here at the present time would be whether the favored-nation 
clause is violated in the limitation of the 66 § per cent. 

Mr. DoHERTY. The best I could give you on that point would be 
simply an offhand opinion, and so lar as I know and so far as I am 
able to judge I would say that the nations with whom we have treaties 
<5ontainmg the favoredi-nation clause would have iust ground for 
complaint, because this legislation will result in absolute prohibition. 
I do not know whether that had been brought home to you sufficiently 
or not, but it means an absolute embargo, because it will be impossible 
for those countries to come here and pay this enormous duty in com- 
petition with countries upon whom no such impost is laid. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Doherty, just one word along that line. 
If goods are manufactured which cost $1 in Great Britam, and the 
same kind of goods are manufactured in China which cost but 25 
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cents and the duty is 60 per cent, it would cost $1.60 for Great 
Britain to put her goods into the United States; it would cost 40 
cents for the Chinaman to place his goods in the United States on the 
same tariff basis. It is not a discrimination simply because it would 
absolutely be the equivalent of an embargo against the British goods, 
in competition with the Chinese. You would not call that discrimi- 
nation against the favored nation clause, would you ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Certainly not. 

Senator McCumber. Then what is the difference as to whether the 
conditions are such that on account of the currency or other condi- 
tions in any country that they cost so much less, or which makes the 
applying oi a general rule impossible for one country to import while 
another country, which coula produce it cheaper, could import ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. But without this legislation, just at the present 
moment, for example, differences in the cost of production exists 
Well, they are natural and inevitable. Of course, they could be met 
by means of differential duties, but that has nothing to do with thia 
question. But you are creating something artificial; you are cre-^ 
ating a difference that does not exist. 

Senator McCumber. Suppose we were merely to take those in 
which both countries can still sell at an advantage and increase its. 
duties 100 per cent on both. Then the British would be cut out en- 
tirely and tne Chinaman could still import. You would not say that 
would be contrary to the favored-nation clause? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I do not say anything that is the result of the 
operation of natural causes would be. 1 ou can not by any possi- 
bility call that discrimination, but when you undertake 

Senator McLean (interposing). You are giving an artificial value 
to German money and Italian money. 

Mr. DoHERTY. You are giving an artificial value to German money 
and Italian money which does not exist at all. You are calling the 
German mark 8 cents, whereas in no place in the world is it 8 cents. 
You are interfering directly with the course of commerce and trade 
throughout the world. You are, if I may paraphrase the remark of 
out distinguished President, putting more Government into business 
than there ever was before. You are interfering by this legislation 
with something that you should not because it is violating inevitably 
the fundamental laws of commerce. Inevitably both the currency 
of these nations and the goods of these nations must meet the acid 
test of the world's commerce; that is to say, they must be measured 
in terms of gold. 

When Germany or any other country — Czeckoslovakia or Poland — 
sends its products out into the world, they are going to be valued on 
the world basis. They are going to be measured in the terms of gold^ 
because that is what the world knows; and that is the reason I am 
trying here to limit myself to talk in dollars and cents and leave out 
the other complications entirely, because if these goods are now 
being imported at a price in dollars equivalent to or greater than 
they were when the Underwood tariff law was enacted, then what 
need of this legislation is there ? Why should you then undertake 
by this section to multiply by 5 in some cases and to multiply by 9> 
17, and even as high as 61 in others the amount of duty they are 
paying in accordance with our law? 

I recall there were some appeals made to the sympathies of the 
Democratic Members, and they were urged to get the duty Mr. 
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Underwood wanted you to get. Those statements are against the 
actual facts. They simply would say — and some gentlemen here 
mentioned Congressman Longworth's remarks on the floor of the 
House — I read them, and I can only say that Congressman Long- 
worth, like all other human beings, only knows what he has been 
told. One is not bom with knowledge. But I have here the absolute 
concrete proof that those things are not true; they are not correct; 
there have been misrepresentations made. Here is a table showing 
a series of surgical instruments. 

The Chairman. Do you want to have that table put in the record ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I should be glad to have it put in, Senator. 

The Chairman. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The table referred to submitted by Mr. Doherty is here printed in 
full, as follows :) 

List of 20 items representing surgical instruments of popular patterns, picked at random 
from our catalogue, showing the relative cost in marks and dollars in 1914 and 1921. 
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B/499.... 


Carmalt's artery for- 
ceps, box lock, ej- 
inch. 


1.40 


0.33 


0.85 


52.70 


20 


• IQ 396 


$1.02 


11.70 


B/598.... 


Kocher's artery for- 
ceps, 6-lnch. 


.85 


.20 


.40 


24.80 


20 


.24 


.48 


.80 


B/2000... 


M. 0. knife, U. S. 


.95 


.23 


.35 


21.70 


20 


.276 


.42 


.70 


B/5W0... 


Army pattern. 
Mathieu^s needle 
holder, 8-lnch. 


1.70 


.40 


.85 


52.70 


20 


.48 


1.02 


1.70 


B/5603... 


Hegar's needle holder, 
Rochester pattern. 

Straight scissors, &• 
Inch. 


1.45 


.45 


.85 


52.70 


20 


.54 


1.02 


1.70 


B/7624... 


.55 


.13 


.25 


15.50 


30 


.169 


.325 


.622 


B/76i5... 


Curved scissors, SJ- 
inch. 


.75 


.18 


.35 


21.70 


30 


.234 


.455 


.87 


B/8103... 


Lister's bandage scis- 
sors, 7-inch. 


1.05 


.25 


.56 


34.10 


30 


.325 


.715 


1.368 


E/6532... 


Rcverdin*s perineum 
needle. 


1.90 


.45 


1.00 


62.00 


20 


.54 


1.20 


2.00 


C/1420... 


Oracfe's cataract knife. 


.85 


.20 


.45 


27.90 


20 


.24 


.54 


.90 


C/1S904.. 


Tooth forceps, box 
lock. 


1.90 


.45 


1.06 


65.72 


20 


.54 


1.272 


2.12 


C/4551.... 


Buck's car curette 


1.00 


.24 


.50 


31.00 


20 


.288 


.60 


1.00 


C/4917.... 


J an sen's mastoid ron- 
geur. 


2.75 


.66 


1.50 


93.00 


20 


.792 


1.80 


3.00 


E/413 ... 


Tarnier's forceps, ob- 
stetrical. 


12.00 


2.86 


6.00 


372.00 


20 


3.43 


7.20 


12.00 


B/4252... 


Volkmann retractor, 
hollow handle. 


1.05 


.25 


.50 


31.00 


20 


.30 


.60 


1.00 


B/4547... 


Langen beck's meta- 
carpal saw. 


1.70 


.40 


.75 


46. .50 


12 


4. 48 


.84 


1.196 


B/71(a... 


Thumb forceps, 5-inch 


.40 


.09 


.20 


12.40 


20 


.108 


.24 


.40 


B/7453... 


Feilchenfeld's splinter 
forceps. 


.55 


.13 


.30 


18.60 


20 


.156 


.36 


.60 


D/2701... 


Van Biu-en's sound of 
one piece. 


.31 


.07 


.20 


12.40 


20 


.084 


.24 


.40 


E/2ol3... 


froerster's sponge for- 
ceps, 9J-inch. 


1.30 


.31 


.55 


34.10 


20 


.372 


.66 


1.10 
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Mr. DoHEBTY. I want to pick out just ^ few. By the way, this 
table was made up entirely at random^ that is to say, they were not 
selected articles at all. No. 1 on the list in 1914 was imported at a 
cost of 33 cents; in 1921 the foreign cost is 86 cents, and in 1914 Uncle 
Sam got a duty of 20 per cent on 33 cents, or a little over 6 cents; he 
is now getting a duty of 17 cents. 

Senator Reed. Foreign cost, in what country? 

Mr. DoHERTY. In the country of Germany. That is in dollars; 
this is always in dollars. Here is another one that in 1914 was $2.86, 
and the Government got 20 per cent on that. The price now is $6. 
That is what they are paying for that same article. 

Senator Simmons. What article is that? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Surgical forceps. I will not read the whole series. 

Senator Watson. You mean $6 in Germany? 

Mr. DoHERTY. F. o. b. Germany; and upon the top of that, are all 
the transportation and insurance and lanaing charges. 

Senator McLean. If you are expressing this in dollars and cents, 
why can not the Germans value their goods in dollars and cents, and 
so evade the law altogether ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. They could do that, of course, and a great many 
transactions are now in dollars and cents. It has already been 
suggested to me that an amendment perhaps will effectively meet 
that. The amendment of Mr. Fischer suggested that the appraiser, 
notwithstanding that the invoice was in American dollars and cents, 
will appraise in the currency of the country. These articles, for 
example, he would appraise in marks. There the iniquity that 
would come in of the collector in liquidating assigning a value of 8 
cents to those marks, and so greatly exaggerating the real value; 
also raising the appraised value by an enormous percentage. From 
another friendly country, Czechoslovakia, which was formerly part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, we get a good many goods. Last 
year, according to the Government's statistics, we imported more 
from Czechoslovakia than we sent to them. 

The Chairman. What kind of goods ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. We set glassware, and the Carlsbad china is made 
in the country of Czechoslovakia, and also a lot of small wares that 
appeal particularly to women. They are made over there, and I do 
not thdnk it woula ever make any difference what duty was put on 
because our labor does not bother with that sort of thing. These 
little brooches and beads, and the like of that. That reminds me 
that now since the women have a vote they will think very deeply 
over these things here. 

Here are some beads [exhibiting samples to the committee]. 
Women, you know, are primitive to a certain extent; they do not 
go into the refinements at all. They find out that the things they 
used to get can not now be obtained. They were patriotic durmg the 
war, but that motive of patriotism has disappeared. 

The Chairman. The committee has had no protest from the en- 
franchised women of the land. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DoHERTY. These proceedings have not yet had the publicity 
they deserve and will get. We have here some loose white chaton 
beads. In 1914 they cost $1.62 per unit of a thousand. The duty 
was 32 cents. At the present day those same articles, which cost 
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$1.62 in 1914, cost $2.40, the Government getting 48 cents. I am 
assuming now that the coinage of Czechoslovakia is the old Austrian 
crown. Under the present regulation this duty of $2.40 will be 
multiplied by 4f — at least the duty of 48 cents will be-^which will 
be $2.43. Of course it will be impossible to import those goods. 
That coimtry can not stand it; that country will be shut out. In 
fact, if I may indulge in something sentimental, this legislation will 
close the door of hope to all those central European countries, be- 
cause this country is their biggest and best market. 

Here are some haidware— door locks and pliers and the like of that. 
These door locks, in 1914, cost $2.33 a dozen. They now are $6 a 
dozen. 

Senator Watson. Where ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. This is always the foreign cost; the foreign value, 
because that is the value upon which the duty is laid. 

Senator Watson. Where ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Germany. 

The Chairman. What are those ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. They are German door locks. 

Senator McLean. That is at the present rate of exchange ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. This is always dollars. 

Senator McLean. You estimate 

Mr. DoHERTY (interposing). At the present rate of exchange. 
Now, under the proposed plan, as I say, in 1914 they paid 47 cents 
duty; in 1921 they paid $1.20. Under this plan they wdl pay a duty 
of $6. There are other examples here of similar articles. 

Senator Simmons. You are talking about one lock ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. This is a particular door lock. All these things are 
illustrations which are typical. There are a great many, and I will 
not take the time to read them off. They all tell the same story; 
that is to say, that the actual value in real money has appreciated 
sometimes fifteen or twenty times. 

Senator McCumber. Maybe they are some of the locks which the 
Shipping Board paid $25 for. [Laughter.] 

Senator Simmons. Made in this country ? 

Senator McCumber. No. 

The Chairman. They did not lock up any money, did they ? 

Mr. Doherty. The Shipping Board did not buy any locks in 
Germany, did they. Senator? 

Senator Simmons. Where did they get them from, that is what I 
would like to know. 

Senator McCumber. The Shipping Board ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. I do not know. It did not make much differ- 
ence. 

Mr. Doherty. Here are pearl-handled pocket knives from the 
same country. You had some of them explained by Mr. Fix yester- 
day. This pocket knife was 57 cents per dozen in 1914; the duty 
was 35 per cent, being less than a dollar in value. In 1921 these 
were $1.32 per dozen, showing an increase in value, but because of 
the fact that it goes over the value of a dollar it takes 55 per cent 
instead of 35. Uncle Sam has not been hurt at all, not one oit. In 
fact he, like all the rest of those who are in receipt of money from 
other people, has got pretty nearly his share on foreign goods. There 
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is no complaint made of that at all; that is entirely correct. I will 
introduce, if you will permit it, quite a variety of hardware articles. 

The Chairman. Mr. Doherty, permission is given that you may 
introduce any tables pertinent to your remarks and that the same 
may be printed as a part of your statement; and you will be afforded 
full opportunity to correct the report of your remarks before they 
are emoodied in the final print. 

Senator Smoot. If done within a day or two ? 

The Chairman. If done promptly. 

Mr. Doherty. We have some other articles here, some things which 
are apparently frivolous, but which are still articles of commerce. 
There is a doll which cost $2.15 a dozen in 1914, paying a duty of 75 
cents. That same doll costs $3.63 now, and pays a duty of $1.27. 
Under this schedule the duty will be $6.31. 

Those dolls are things that compete, many of them, with articles 
made in Japan. Is it fair, is it reasonable, is it even natural or human 
to impose tnis heavy impost on these goods, handicapping them to the 
extent of 5 or 10 or 15 times as compared with goods from Japan? 
Much has been said of cost of production. I am not going to say 
anything about that, because it is not relevant to this proposition. 
But if you gentlemen are actuated by any motives based on the cost 
of production, how can you possibly favor by these discriminatory 
rates or valuations the lowest-cost country on the face of the earth 
that enters into competition with this country, an Asiatic country 
that everybody knows has been adverted to continually, and is even 
now the subject of discussion in the other House — Japan. This will 
practically give them command over this market, the best niarket in 
the entire world, just as they had during the war. 

Senator Reed. For what ? 

Mr. Doherty. A lot of things; a great many things. 

Senator Reed. Why would it give the market on those articles to 
Japan ? 

Mr. Doherty. Because these countries can not compete with 
Japan. These countries will be unable to export. You are not 
gomg to pay $2 for an article from Austria or from Poland if you can 
get the same article made in Japan which will cost you about 40 or 
50 cents. This is practical; this is not theory at all. This is actual 
practice. We are talking here as business men. 

Senator Smoot. Your statement is based on the 66§ limit remain- 
ing in the section ? 

Mr. Doherty. If I was not afraid of that I would not be here. 

Senator Smoot. It is all based on that limitation ? 

Mr. Doherty. Entirely so. I am arguing that there should not be 
any difference at all, because no real difference exists. There is no 
difference between goods coming from Holland and goods coming 
from Germany, so far as actual valuation in world currency is 
concerned. 

Senator McLean. One country has no advantage over the other? 

Mr. Doherty. Except what nature has given it. 

Senator McLean. You want the proviso stricken out ? 

Mr. Doherty. I want the proviso stricken out. That is all I ask. 

Senator Reed. I want you to tell me — I am not familiar with this 
question — ^how this proviso gives Japan an advantage over Germany, 
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we will say, or over England. Is their currency depreciated to a still 
greater extent ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Japan ? 

Senator Reed. Yes. 

Mr. DoHERTY. It is not depreciated at all. The standard value of 
the yen is 49.85 and it is now 48.50. So practically there is no 
depreciation. The article coming from Japan has a foreign value of 
$1. The duty will be 60 cents. That same article coming from 
Germany, which has a foreign value of $1, has an artificial value 
under this scheme of $4.75. So the duty on that will be 6o per cent 
of $4.75. That is the plain English of it. That is what will happen 
under this. We have also in this table pocket knives, tooth brushes, 
mirrors, and also a number of gloves. 

Senator Simmons. That which you are talking about is not due 
to the lesser cost of production in Japan. It is mie to the difference 
in exchange value oi the German mark and the Japanese currency? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Well, no — excuse me, Senator — it is not. This 
scheme is reduced to dollars, and there is no difference except the 
usual difference, which you do not attempt to meet by this. You 
meet that difference by tariff rates. In this there is no other than the 
normal difference in tne dollar value, but what you are undertaking 
to do is to penalize importations from those countries which are 
the very ones that can stand the least. This legislation favors the 
strong countries and has the effect of pushing the weaker countries 
further toward despair and ruin. Tne countries which need our 
assistance are the ones which will be discriminated against in this 
legislation. As I said before, this market will be closed to them. 
Here are some necktie silks. Before the war the price was 33 cents 
per yard. The duty was 10 cents. Now they are a dollar a yard, 
and the duty at the same rate would be 30 cents. Here is another 
that in 1914 was 45 cents; to-day it is $1. Uncle Sam collected a 
duty of 20 cents in 1914; he is now collecting 45 cents. 

Here are goods from Czechoslovakia, beaded ornaments, which are 
very highly prized for women's wear. In 1914 they cost 77 cents; 
to-aay the importers are paying $3.73 for them. In 1914 the Gov- 
ernment got 27 cents duty; to-day the Government gets $1.31 duty. 
Under this scheme-^ 

Senator Watson (interposing) . Under this duty are they still being 
imported ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Oh, yes, indeed; because that simply represents 
the general rise in prices. 

Senator Reed. What are the goods mentioned in that ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. These things here — beaded ornaments that go on 

ijarments. There are a numoer of other dolls of various kinds, vio- 
ins and harmonicas, and things like that. They all show a tre- 
mendous rise in price. Here is one which cost, in 1914, $8.24 a dozen, 
and in 1921 cost $14.69 a dozen. These are German. 

Senator McCumber. Are you basing these upon the price that is 
paid by the importer? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. By the way, in all of the goods I have 
been talking about here there is only the one value, that is to say, 
the price for export is the same as for home consumption. 

Senator McCumber. My reason for asking that is oecause there is 
considerable testimony before the committee to the effect that 
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especially in Germany articles were sold for export at a considerable 
higher price than they were sold for home consumption, at a mark 
value in Germany, and while the importer importea them at a much 
higher price to him, he nevertheless paid his duties upon the mark 
value in Germany. 

Mr. DoHERTY. That is true in respect to the goods to which it 
applies, but they do not have two classes for all goods, I notice. For 
a great many lines of goods there is onlv one price, no diflference, but 
one some, for example, particularly chinaware, there is an export 
price and a home price, the home price being considerably lower flian 
the export price But even that nome price, the price according to 
which the duty is being collected, is equal to the prewar price. 

Senator McCumber. Yes; but to what extent is this method of 
selling goods for a greater price than for home consumption indulged 
in in Germany; that is, what proportion of the exports would come 
under that price ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. That is a hard question to answer. Senator. 

Senator McCumber. I thought you could give it. 

Mr. DoHERTY. There are no statistics available for that purpose^ 
nothing really reliable, nothing that would be good enough to prompt 
vour action. I have noticed that chinaware is one thing, and I 
have seen gloves with an export price and a home price. I said 
that is a condition that. possibly deserves correction. I am not out 
of sympathy with that proposition either. 

Senator Smoot. I should think it would be very natural that 
they would sell for less at home, taking the currency of their coun- 
try that they can deal in to better advantage than to have every 
dollar converted into gold. 

Mr. DoHERTY. That may be, but it does not apply to everything^ 
because, as I say, for all of these things here I have never seen two 
prices. The duty has always been assessed on the price at which 
actually sold, and that is the same price as for home consumption. 
On that question of the difference between the export price and 
home market value, that has a very ugly look, from a Government 
standpoint. I was in the Government service about 28 years, but 
that is 

The Chairman (interposing) . What position did you hold in the 
Government service ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I entered the service of the United States appraiser 
at New York in 1894, and I was there for 9 years, and then went to 
the Board of General Appraisers. I was secretary to General 
Appraiser Fischer some years, and then in 1907, I became Govern- 
ment attorney representing the Treasury Department in customs 
cases, trying valuation cases and protests cases. When the tariflF 
act of 1909 turned that establishment over to the Department of 
Justice, I became special attorney under the Department of Justice, 
and so remained until 1914, then I was made deputy to the Assist- 
ant Attorney General, where I remained imtil 1918, and then 
resigned and entered private employ. I have been all through 
this, especially the appraisement end of it, and also the law end of 
it. I compiled the only digest of customs decisions, and in 1908 I 
was assigned to the Ways and Means Committee. 

In 1908 I was assigned to the Ways and Means Committee at the* 
request of Mr. Payne, to assist in correcting the phraseology of the 
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law. I again had the honor in 1913 of being selected to assist 
the minority of this committee when the Underwood tariff bill was 
under consideration. If I may say so, I have been now out m busi- 
ness for three years, and in a large business, having a broad view, and 
I have had some advantages in seeing both sides of the question. 

If your feehngs are outraged by this difference between the export 
value and home value, it is of course a matter that can be corrected; 
and I may say that the present rule of assessing duty on the home 
market value is not based upon an explicit provision of the statute, 
but is due to construction of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the United States against Passavant (169 U. S., 16). I 
never agreed with the construction that was put upon that case. As 
Government attorney I always insisted that under the language of 
the statute where there was a difference between the export price and 
the home-market price the Government was entitled to take duty on 
the higher of the two prices. I did not find anybody to agree with 
me at aU. Of course, the matter, from the Government standpoint, 
was purely academic, because until the war came on the home-market 
price was always the higher of the two, when there was any difference 
at all. It was only when the war came and turned that situation, 
like every other situation, upside down, that this became a practical 
matter. 

The Governments of Switzerland and Italy, in order to conserve 
their home food supply, enacted that cheese, for example, should be 
sold for export at certain prices which were materially higher than 
the home market prices. Then came a clash before the Board of 
General Appraisers as to which was the market value, and the board, 
to be consistent, simply held that the home market value furnished 
the basis for duty. It would be quite simple if you desired to correct 
this matter. It is not an emergency matter, though. Simply enact 
that as between the two the duty should be based upon the* higher 
of the two values. 

The Chairman. Mr. Doherty, will you suspend your remarks for a 
moment? Senator Spencer desires to say a word to the committee. 
He will not take more than a minute. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SELDEN P. SPENCER, UNITED STATES 

SENATOR FROM MISSOURI. 

Senator Spencer. It is very courteous of you, Mr. Chairman, to 
allow this interruption. With your permission I would like to have 
incorporated into the hearings this morning a telegram which has 
been received by me from a number of large commercial houses in 
St. Louis protesting against the limitation upon the depreciation of 
currency contained in the second part of this section 214. 

May I say, also, Mr. Chairman, that I think there are here present 
Mr. Queenie and Mr. McCarty. Mr. McCarty is of the Monsanto 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., who, in your own good time, you 
will probably want to hear. 

This evidence I do desire to put into the record. We have in St. 
Louis the Monsento Chemical Works, which is largely engaged in 
the manufacture of the coal tar products, dyes, and others. They 
employ about 1,800 men. Here, in a sentence, is the situation: 
If there is an interim between the establishment of the condition of 
peace between the United States and Germany and the general 
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tariff legislation, an interim of two months, for example, it will 
practically put this company out of business, because a single carload 
of the dyes that are now manufactured in Germany would practically 
put this company out of business. Eighty per cent of then* business 
is in dyes. Of course it is regulated by pounds and not by^ tons; 
and a single shipload would entirely eliminate any possibility of 
competition. 

They have no great fear of competition upon an equality of wage 
relationship, but now the disparity in the wages of Germany and the 
United States is about as 5 to 1. It was about as 2 to 1, before the 
war; but because of the depreciated currency and the general 
conditions, the wages in Germany are now approximately 5 marks 
an hour, as estimated in our money. Our wages are five times 
higher than the wages in Germany. 

Therefore, if there is no provision in this emergency tariff bill to 
protect the importation oi those coal-tar promicts intermediate 
between the declaration of peace and the permanent tariff legislation, 
it affects that company precisely as I have indicated. 

Senator Simmons. So there is no reason, in your judgment, why 
we should make peace with Germany for the purpose of establishing 
trade relations with Germany, because those relations would be very 
disastrous ? 

Senator Spencer. Very disastrous commercially, but my conten- 
tion would be that that could be protected, Senator, even in a declara- 
tion of neace with Germany. 

The (Chairman. How could it be protected ? That applies to all 
tariff bills. 

Senator Spencer. The plan, which the committee would pass 
upon with much greater accuracy than I, would be some system by 
wnich a license from Uie Treasury Department was a necessary 
requisite to the importation of goods mto the country during the 
interim. That license could take care of the situation and woidd be 
teniporarv in character. 

(The telegram submitted by Senator Spencer is as follows:) 

St. Loos, Mo., April 21, 19V. 
Seldbk p. Spkxcer, ITasftifi^fon, D, C: 

We >'igorously protest a^^nst enactment of emergency tariff affecting: merrhandiae 
already purchased in Czecho8lo\*akia, Germany, and other countries ha^'in|^ depre- 
ciated currencies, as it will mean serious loes to us in duties. Section 214 will make 
cost of imported merchandise with duty added prohibitive. Use your influence in 
behalf of ourselves and other reputable' business houses. 

Fabricivs Mercantile Co. 
Ely-Walker Dry Gooik? Co. 

A. S. ALVE iKSTRrSIEXT Co, 

CoxcoRBU. PTBUsmxo HorsK. 
Blackwell-Wetlaxsky Book <fc Stationery Co. 

R0SEXTHAL-Sl0.\X MlLUXERY Co. 

Stix, Blair «fc Fit-ler Drvg Co. 

STATSMEHT OF THOMAS J. DOHERTY— Resumed. 

Mr. DoH£RTY« Here is one most excellent example, Mr. Chairman, 
in respect to cotton hosiery, fiirnislied bv the Emery & Beers Co., 
New lork* who are dealers in the well-known **Onyx'" hosiery and 
who are very large dealers both in domestic and foreign goods. ~ Tins 
relates to women's menM>riEeil ci>tion hose. The prewar value was 
$2 a doien. Under the Payne- Aldrich tariff of 15 per cent and 90 
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cents a dozen, that made a duty of $1.20. Under the present tariff 
law it pays a duty of $1. That was the price prewar and the duty 
prewar. 

At the present date the price is $3.68; and it pays a duty, even 
under the rates of the present tariff as compared with the Payne law, 
of $1.84. It pays 64 cents more duty than it paid under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff law, and it pays 84 cents more than it paid in 1914. 

Senator McLean. Where are those goods manufactured ? 

Mr. DoHEBTY. In Germany. 

Senator McLean. How is it that they cost so much? Senator 
Spencer has just testified that the wages in Germany are about one- 
fifth of what they are here. 

Senator Simmons. I can not understand that proposition. 

Senator McLean. I do not understand how they can cost so much 
in Germany at the present time, with the wages one-fifth of what they 
a,re here. 

Senator Smoot. I understood that was on the basis of 24' cents for 
the mark. 

Senator Simmons. Oh, no. 

Senator McLean. I did not understand that. He did not say 
that. 

Senator Eebd. The German wi^es have been advanced in marks, 
but that is because the mark has depreciated. The wages have 
actually decreased to a point much lower than they were b^ore the 
war, in actual money, measured by the gold standard. 

Senator McLean. That is what ne is talking about. 

Senator Reed. That makes their workmen work over there now 
for about one-fifth the price, measured in gold, that the men working 
in similar capacities in this country get measured in gold. I know 
that is their contention, because these gentlemen have talked to me. 
Of course, it does mean, as Senator Simmons states, that the German 
workmen's wages have been actually reduced in gold, and that does 
raise the question which Senator Smimons raises. If that be true, 
why is it that the cost of these stocking and surgical instrum^its, 
etc., in Germany, is greater to-day than it was before the war, meas- 
ured in gold ? I should like to know why that is myself. 

Mr. DoHEBTY. If two statements are so wholly inconsistent that 
•only one of them can stand, one must be wrong. This is an actual 
transaction; not an estimate, not based on reports, but an actual 
concrete transaction. 

Senator Beed. It might be possible that both could stand. There 
might be other interfering causes. I thought perhaps you could tell 
us about them. 

Mr. DoHEBTY. That is too far wide of the text that I have set for 
myself to-day. I am not prepared to discuss those matters. 

Senator Reed. For instance, factories may have been put out of 
commission. There may have been an inadequate supply, or some- 
thing of that sort. You do not know anything about that ? 

Mr. DoHBBTY. Onlv in a general wav. I have been told that there 
has been a considerable lessening of tneir old time efficiency. They 
do not work with the snap and vim that they used to. I have been 
told that, but that is, of course, in the most general way. I would not 
undertake to give you any figures or anything of that kind on that 
matter. 

44121— 21— PT 1 7 
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Senator MoCumbeb. Are you certain, Mr. Witness, that these 
prices which you are now quoting are simply the actual prices in 
Germany or simply the prices for wnich the goods are sold for export^ 
which are very much higher than in Germany ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. As I said before, in respect of these cases I have 
been asked about there is no difference between the home price and 
the export price. I know from my own personal knowledge that 
there are plenty of such goods where there is only one price. 

Senator Reed. Let me see what makes the dinerence between the 
export price and the home price. Is it a matter of trade arrangement^ 
or is it a matter of governmental interference prohibiting the ship- 
ment, or is it both ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. In the case of the staple with which I am best 
acquainted, chinaware, it is a result of the combination of a syndicate 
and governmental supervision. You can buy goods in Germany for 
consumption without any particular supervision, but if you want to 
export those goods, the regulations of this syndicate, the German 
Porcelain Manufacturers' Association, I think it is called, state that 
if for export those goods must be paid for at a certain price, which is 
considerably in excess of the price in the home market; and in addi- 
tion to that you must secure an export license both from this syndi- 
cate and from the Government; and in order to secure that export 
license you must show that the goods were paid for at these exagger- 
ated prices. 

Senator Reed. Is it generally true that where goods are exported 
that higher prices demand it ? 

Mr. Doherty. Where there is any difference between the two 
prices; yes. 

Senator Reed. Do you know of any instances where they are sell- 
ing abroad cheaper than they are at home ? 

Mr. Doherty. I do not. But on that point the gentlemen will 
recall the testimony of one of the Government witnesses, Mr. Davis^ 
who said there is no dumping at the present time. There could not 
be under present conditions. It reminds me very much of that 
chapter on Snakes in Ireland. There are no snakes in Ireland. In 
the matter of antidumping, there is no dumping going on now at all. 

Senator Simmons. iJot only that, but the data that yon have been 

SLving us indicates that these German goods tiiat you have been 
iscussing cost very much more than they did before the war, meas- 
ured in gold ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Senator Simmons. Can you give the committee, from your inves- 
tigations, any idea about how much these prices have increased over 
prewar prices, measured in percentage ? 

Mr. Doherty. I do not Know whether we have reduced these to 
percentages, gentlemen. 

Senator Simmons. Give them approximately. 

Mr. Doherty. Approximately, from 25 per cent up to 400 and 500 
per cent in some instances. For example, these gloves that I have 
mentioned advanced from $2 to $3.68. That would be pretty near 
80 per cent increase. 

(The exhibit submitted by Mr. Doherty with relation to women^s 
foreign mercerized cotton hose is as follows:) 
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WomeitC 8 f&Tfign mercerized cotton hose. 



Prewar tariff. 


Present tariff. 


Proposed tariff. 


8.40 marks, at 23.S 


230 marks, at 1.6 
cents 13.68 

Duty at 50 per cent 1.84 


230 marks, at 8 cents $1& 40 . 


Duty of Pajme-AJ- 
drlch rate, 15 per 
cent and 90 cents 
per dozen 1.20 

Underwood-Sim- 
mons rate, 50 per 
cent 1.00 


Duty, at 50 per cent . 9. 20 
Weight, U pounds, 
at 7 cents 10 




Total duty 9.30 



While it takes nearly 15 times as many marks now to equal the value of a gold mark, 
the cost prices of merchandise ahroad have increased much more. It will be seen 
the present mark cost is more than 27 times greater than prewai . 

The present rate for German exchange is about 1.6 cents per mark, and has remained 
very close to this figure for the past seven months. Even at this low exchange, it will 
be observed, the duty collected on this hose is now more than 50 per cent greater than 
in prewar times on the Payne- Aldrich tariff and over 80 per cent more than under the 
Undeirwood t£uiff« and as the mark rises in value the duties will further increase. 

It has been said that the purchasing power of the mark in Germany is 8 cents. This 
is not a fact. During my visits to various countries of Europe since October, 1919, 
I have been several times in Germany, and know positively that as late as October, 
1920, a suit of clothes which in peace times cost 125 marks cost the German peoi)le 
anywhere ^m 2,000 to 2,500 marks, according to the tailor employed and the material 
selected. In other words, the suit cost him from 16 to 20 times greater than prewar 
price. 

A room at the hotel, which formerly cost 5 marks, a charge of 104 marks was made; 
and a regular dinner, which in x)eace times cost 3 marks, cost 60 marks; in other words, 
20 times greater. 

Emery & Beers Co. (Inc.), 
By V. B. MoLER, 

New York. 

Senator Simmons. Can you sell those goods in the Ajnerican 
market at a less price than is demanded for a similar American 
product ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. No, indeed. They have a pretty equal fight; 
there is keen competition. 

Senator Simmons. The duty is added to this German price and 
your own price that you must demand in order to make a reasonable 
profit ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. It puts them on a parity with the American 
prices? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I said there is a very keen competition. Two 
articles may not be exactly identical. One will present a little feature 
that is absent in the other, and that may cause preference in the 
one case; but, speaking generally, they are on a parity, because 
conditions are no different in Europe from what they are here, in a 
general way. Prices have gone up all over the world. 

(To the Chairman) You nave been very indulgent, Senator, and 
I shall close in a moment. I want to call your attention to the sta- 
tistics on the last page of this little document. They are taken by 
myself from the Government book, and it shows the countries affected 
by this le^slation unfavorably. The countries that are not toccl ed 
by it are lavorably affected by it. 

Take, first, Poland. The importations from Poland during 1920^ 
were $739,114. Our exports were $69,929;171. 
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Austria, imports, $300,898; exports, $19,237,495. 

Hungary, imports, $185,504; exports, $1,487,242. 

Jugoslavia — ^we have no import or export figures. 

Germany, imports, $88,836,280; exports, $311,437,377. 

Czechoslovakia, imports, $10,159,776; exports, $7,077,579. 

Rumania, imports, $22,311; exports, $11,093,037. 

We have no figures for Serbia. 

Italy, imports, $75,357,579; exports, $371,767,274. 

Senator McCumber. Do you Know the character of goods we 
exported to those countries ? Mostly agricultural, were they not ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCumber. In other words, they raised nothing during 
the war. They did not even have seed and we had to export to them 
foodstuffs ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Very largely, but not exclusively. 

Senator McCumber. There is very little manufactured stuflF ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. The books seem to give the countries only in the 
case of the larger quantities, and then they lump all other coimtries 
together. Most oi theise were wheat and cotton. Germany took 
$1 10,000,000 worth of cotton, for example — cotton and wheat, various 
kinds of oils, beef products and pork products. Those are the prin- 
cipal items, because those are the items that are given in the book of 
exports separately. All other items are grouped together. 

Senator McCumber. As soon as they begm to raise their crops 
there they will probably not take anywhere near the proportion of 
export from this coimtry, will they ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. It may be assumed that a good deal of this is due 
to war conditions, certainly; but I do not need to tell you, of course, 
that the exports to those coimtries were always largely agricultural. 

Senator Reed. How much of these exports that you nave cited 
from these figures that you have given were sent tnere by money 
raised in this country or appropriated in this country? 

Mr. DoHERTY. These export figures are based on tne export decla- 
ration that one has to make when he makes a shipment abroad. He 
furnishes an export declaration to the customhouse showing what the 
goods are and the value of them. He does not have to produce an 
invoice. But the bulk of these would certainly in fact seem to be 
commercial shipments. 

Senator Reed. I think you will find if you will investigate it that 
a large part of these shipments to the particular countries you have 
named were goods purchased either with Government monej^ or 
purchased with money that was raised by societies and organizations 
or purchased with the money of private individuals ana sent over 
there to those countries; and I think that would modify youl* figures. 
I am not certain, but I should imagine that those figures you have 
produced include those items. 

Mr. DoHERTY. Those are the Government figures taken from 
Table No. 9 of the Department of Commerce. 

Senator Simmons. What year ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. The calendar year 1920. Also, in going over that 
book of statistics I noticed in tne case of articles that pay a specific 
duty that there is on the right-hand side a column snowing the 
equivalent ad valorem of that specific rate. 

That was very interesting, because if, as has been alleged, these 
goods are coming in here at a price in doUars equal to the prewar 
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price — that is to say, if the foreign currency is being converted, say, 
at 2 cents a unit, and the goods are still being invoiced at the same 
number of units as thev were before the war — wiat right-hand column 
would show a tremendous ad valorem, would it not! For example, 
take gloves that are dutiable at $2 a dozen paii's. If those gloves 
came along before the war at 100 lire, when the lire was 19.3 cents, 
call it $20, the equivalent ad valorem would be $2 on $20, or 10 per 
cent. If they are still invoicing them at 100 lire, a lira being worth 
only 4i cents, that would be $4.50, and a specific duty of $2 on a 
value of $4.50 would be an ad valorem of nearly 50 per cent. 

Nothing of the kind happens. You will see by that book that the 
ad valorems are substantially the same now as they were before the 
war, which proves conclusively — because those are Government 
figures and thay are all expressed in dollars — that the actual price 
of the goods has gone up in ratio to the fall of exchange. 

Senator Simmons. Let me ask you this. Where the same kinds 
of goods, if any, are imported from Great Britain and France, do you 
find any material difference in the export value of those goods ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Again, I am not fortified with figures, but from 
general knowledge I woiild say that the English price would be some- 
what higher than the French price. 

Senator Simmons. How would it compare with the German price ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Taking the three of them, the German would be the 
cheapest of the three. 

Senator Simmons. Cheaper than either England or France? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes; cheaper than either England or France. 

Senator Simmons. To what extent? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I would not care to say that. Senator. I would 
not want to give you any figures. It would be merely an estimate 
or conjecture. But in gomg lurther down the scale you will find that 
Japan would be still lower than any of those three. 

Senator Simmons. How do they compare with the export prices 
of thin^ imported into this country from the Scandinavian countries ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. The Scandinavian countries ? Most of their ex- 
ports are in the line of specialties. 

Senator Simmons. Is there any of this class of goods ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. No, sir. The articles that come from Denmark are 
mostly articles of luxury. They are exceptionally costly goods; so 
it would be very difficult to make any comparisons with those coun- 
tries. 

Senator Simmons. You said these German goods came in at a little 
less cost than English goods. Did they not come in before the war 
at a little less cost than the English goods ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. They did. 

Senator Simmons, 1 know there was a great deal of contention in 
connection with the tariff we passed in recent years that Germany was 
a more dangerous competitor in our domestic markets than was Great 
Britain. So I assume that before the war there was a slight difference 
between the German and the English price and that the English price 
was higher, then, somewhat, as it is somewhat higher now ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. That was always true. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this witness two or three 
questions ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 
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Senator Reed. Take this paper, which I have marked '' 1 " in the 
corner. Where were those goods shipped from ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. From Germany. 

Senator Reed. That is cotton hpse. Take the paper which I have 
marked '^ 2 '' in the comer, giving the present market price on gloves, 
etc. Where are those goods from ? 

Mr. Doherty. Germany. 

Senator Reed. Take the paper marked ''3.'^ What does that deal 
with ? 

Mi:. Doherty. Razors. 

Senator Reed, They are from Germany ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked "4." What does that deal with ? 

The Chairman. What article did you say ? 

Mr. Doherty. Razors from Germany. 

Senator McLean. What are the dates ? 

Mr. Doherty. 1914 to the present date. 

Senator Reed. Comparative figures ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the most recent figure ? 

Mr. Doherty. Within a month or two, the last importations. 

The Chairman. It shows trade with Germany ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Take the paper that I have marked '^5." That 
deals with what ? 

Mr. Doherty. Scissors from Germany. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked ^'6.^' I ask you the same ques- 
tion with reference to that. 

Mr. Doherty. Gloves from Germany. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked '^ 7 " ? 

Mr. Doherty. Those are ladies' cotton gloves from Germany. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked '^8" ? 

Mr. Doherty. Those are bar pins from Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Reed. Just lay that by itself. 

The paper marked ''9" — ^what does that deal with? 

Mr. Doherty. Brooches from the same country — Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked '' 10.'' What does that deal 
with and what country ? 

Mr. Doherty. NecKtie silks from Germany. 

Senator Reed. And the paper marked ^' 11 '' ? 

Mr. Doherty. The same. 

Senator McLean. Are all these recent importations ? 

Mr. Doherty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked '' 12.'' What does that deal 
with? 

Mr. Doherty. That is filet lace from Italy. 

Senator Reed. Lay that over on the pile, please. The paper 
marked ^^ 13 " is a table. Where are those articles in that table irom ? 

Mr. Doherty. They are a variety of articles. Some are from 
Germany, some are from Austria, some are from Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Reed. Most of them are from Germany, are they not ? 

Mr. Doherty. I would say so; yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. The paper marked '^ 14" is simply a computation? 

Mr. Doherty. Those are surgical instruments. 
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Senaior Reed. The paper marked '^ 15," German doOr locks — they 
are from Germany ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Nearly all the figures you have brought here are 
from Germany. They are limited almost entirely to surgical instru- 
ments, with some small hardware, and there are some stockings and 
gloves and lace 

Senator McLean. And razors. 

Senator Reed. I include them as small hardware. You have not 
brought here any figures from France or England, Norway or Sweden 
or Holland, and you have not in these figures covered the large 
articles of commerce. Why is it that you have not brought us some 
figures from these other countries and on these other articles ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Because they would not be relevant to the issue 
we are discussing here. 

Senator Reed. Why not ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. As to those countries the conditions will be the 
same as if this legislation were never enacted. The market is against 
the countries that are affected. 

Senator Reed. You are only aiming at this one clause of the bill, 
this proviso ? 

Mr, DoHERTY. That is all. 

Senator Reed. As a matter of fact, you claim, then, thadt this bill, 
if it is passed, will operate distinctly in favor of Germany and Austria 
and those countries, or against them? 

Mr. DoHERTY. It will close our markets to those countries. It 
win be an embargo, in effect, against the goods from Central European 
countries, from Poland, Austria, Jugoslavia, Germany, Rmnania 

Senator Simmons. It applies on^ to countries where there has 
been a depreciation in the value of the currency ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. Before you leave that feature of the case: 
You stated a few moments ago that there was quite keen competi- 
tion, I think, in reference to ^oves between the imported gloves and 
the American manufactured gloves. Am I right in that ? 

Mr. Doherty. The house with which I am connected has found 
it so. 

Senator McCumber. Have the prices of those gloves been reduced 
by either the home manufacturer or by the importer because of the 
competition between them ? Have they reduced their prices because 
of the competition ? 

Mr. Doherty. The prices have very materially reduced. Senator. 

Senator McCumber. I know; but what I want to know is whether 
they were reduced because of competition, the same as other goods 
in this country, or because the purcnasing public could not longer pay 
the high prices. 

Mr. Doherty. They have been reduced in price for that latter 
reason 

Senator McCumber. Have they cut prices against each other, or 
have they simply reduced them in order to get the consuming public 
to begin buying again ? 

Mr. Doherty. That is the motive, the main motive in the reduc- 
tion in prices, to induce buying, for that affects both classes of gloves. 
And as for cutting prices one as against the other, that follows as a 
matter of course. Where there is competition they are obliged to 
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meet the prices. If you endeavor to sell a bill of goods to a man, con- 
sisting of foreign gloves, and he tells you, *'I am able to buy the 
Amencan glove for less money,'' you have either got to go without 
that sale or cut your price to meet it. 

Senator McCumber. Not because he can buy it any cheaper in 
one country than he can buy it in another. Is not the basis of the 
sfelling in this country just what the public can possibly pay for it^ 
ordinarily, and is not that the almost universal rule, and are not 
prices held up by both sides to the capacity of the public to take the 
goods, rather than by anv rule of competition or underselling by 
one class as against the other ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. I suppose from the very beginning, from the be- 
ginning of time, a man would buy where he could buy the cheapest, 
and sefl where he could get the best price for his goods. 

Senator McCumber. Oh, yes; that is, in buying in this countiy. 
I was trying to consider the selling to the trade in this country. 

Senator Keed. There is one question I want to ask you. You 
have limited your comparative tables in your exhibits to very few 
articles. 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Do you know whether, speaking, now, of Germany, 
which was a large exporter of important articles, cloth, ch^nicals, 
etc., the same rule applies as you undertake to demonstrate from 
these figures ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Unquestionably. 

Senator Reed. Why did you not bring some of those ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. There has not been really very much cloth from 
Germany. 

Senator Reed. They ship immense quantities of other goods ? 
• Mr. DoHERTY. Not so very much, except chemicals and dyes* 
I have not gone into that. Tnat is under control now. You can not 
bring those things into this country without a license from the War 
Trade Board; and it is extremely difficult to get that license. 

Senator Reed. But when they do come in tney have a price ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir; when they do come in they have a price, 
but I have not concerned myself about getting them. They are in 
a class by themselves. 

Senator Reed. Have you brought us the figures here that you have 
specially selected, or are these figures general figures as far as you 
Imow ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. We did not have unlimited time to get ready for 
this hearing. In fact, it was not until Monday that I had assurance 
that we would be able to be heard, but we got just as great a variety 
of goods as we could gather in the time allowed, and as many actual 
examples as we could obtain. There is one big staple left out; that 
is, chmaware. There are no samples of that. On ohinaware there 
is a greatly exaggerated export value, and the home market value 
is considerably lower. But the home market value has already 
been shown by one of the Government witnesses yesterday. The 
dutiable value is equivalent to the prewar value. 

Senator Reed. Can you give us a table setting out pretty fully 
these exports and reducing it to percentages ? You were asked, about 
percentages, and you stated you had not had time to prepare them. 
Could you give us a table and reduce the figures to percentages ? 
' Mr. iboHERTY, Of exports as compared with imports ? 
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Senator Reed. Yes. 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes; that can be done. 

Senator Reed. In line with these papers which you introduce here- 



I am not criticizing them — you introduced a large number of papers. 
Can you not reduce them to a table and then add all other articles 
that you can find and carry it to piercentages that you were asked 
about ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. That could be done. 

The Chairman. The Chair would suggest that the Senator is giving 
the witness quite a job. 

Senator Reed. Not very large. He says there are not many 
imports. 

The Chairman. How long would it take you to prepare such a 
table ? 

Mr. Doherty. I could not tell yoii. I would have to get some 
expert accountant to do that. 

The Chairman. The Chair respectfully suggests to the Senator 
that it is desirable to have these hearings closed promptly and to 
have this bill reported to the Senate. Of course, there is no desire 
to suppress any mformation. 

Senator Reed. I had supposed he could get it in in a day or so. 

Mr. Doherty. There are so many different items. I will promise 
to give you the percentages, but I do not know when. 

Senator R:eed. Give them to us in a couple of days. 

The Chairman. The witness will endeavor to comply with the 
request as near as may be between now and Monday. 

Mr. Doherty. Very well, sir. 

Senator Simmons. I would like to put into the record a letter which 
I received, supplementary to a letter that I put into the record yester- 
day, from Wimelbacher & Rice. The letter is dated New York, 
April 18, 1921. ;The letter which I put into the record yesterday 
related to gloves. From this letter it appears that the Government 
under present conditions is collecting $2.80 per dozen duty on the 
same articles. That is the same kind of gloves on which it collected 
74.97 cents duty in prewar times. 

Senator McLean. From France or Germany ? 

Senator Simmons. It starts out by saying: ''Supplementing our 
letter of the 16th instant.^' I put that letter m the record yesterday, 
and this letter simply supplements it. 

The Chairman. I)oes tne Senator desire to put that whole letter 
in the record ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes, sir. I only gave an extract from it. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

New York, April 18, 1921. 
Hon. J. P. Oarew, 

House of Representatives^ 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Congressman: Supplementing our letter of the 16th instant and in 
regard to the subject matter contained therein concerning the dutiable value of 
cotton gloves at the present market value and at the current rate of exchange, we 
desire to call your attention to the verv important fact that the Government is re- 
ceiving a far ^eater duty revenue under present conditions than it did in prewar 
times on the identical glove, when the duty value of the mark was figured on the 
standard basis of 23.8 cents. 

For example — ^the glove quoted in our previous letter, the present market value 
of which abroad is 50(3 marks, pays, at the current rate of exchange, 160, 35 per cent 
duty on $8 which duty amounts to $2.80 per dozen. 
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In prewar times the market value of this same glove wafi 9 marks per dozen and at 
the standard rate of exchange, 24.8 cents per mark, the duty value amounted to 
$2,142 per dozen and the amount of duty collectible at 35 per cent amounted to 
74.97 cents per dozen. 

Therefore the Government is, under present conditions, collecting $2.80 per dozen 
duty on the same article on which it collected 74.97 cents duty in prewar tunes. 

The revenue to the Government on this article under prevailing conditions is 
consequently nearly foiu* times as great as it was in prewar times. 

We feel that these important facts should receive the very serious consideration of 
the United States Senate, in view of the probability of the entire abandonment of 
importations of goods of the character in Question under the arbitrarily fixed rate 
of exchange, and the consequent loss to tne Government of considerable revenue 
from this 80iu*ce. 

Respectfully, yours, 

WiMELBACHER & KiCE. 

The Chairman. Have you anything further to state, Mr. Dohertjr? 

Mr. DoHEBTY. In conclusion 1 would ask that if by any chance this 
legislation be enacted, the amendment proposed be inserted so that 
it would not disturb importations that have already arrived in the 
country and have been appraised by the appraiser and their value 
fixed. In other words, that it wiU apply only to goods arriving in this 
country from and after the date of its effectiveness. 

The Chairman. You will revise your statement as early as you can ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. Yes, sir; I will. 

The Chairman. Have you anyone else that you desire to be heard ? 

Mr. DoHERTY. No, sir; and I thank you very much. 

(The following tables and statements were filed by Mr. Doherty 
and were ordered by the chairman to be printed immediately after 
Mr. Doherty's address:) 



PILET LACE, HAND MADE, IMPORTED PROM CHINA. 

Comparable merchandise not quite so good is also Imported from Italy. The landed 
cost in United States currency of the Chinese article is just half the landed cost in 
United States currency of the Italian article. 

Example, 



Foreign cost reduced to United States currency. 



Italian lace, SI 

Chinese lace, SO.'H). 



Present 
duty. 



laeo 

.30 



Duty as 

proposed 

by new law 

limiting de- 

Sreciation to 
Si per cent. 



10.84 
30 



Embroidered and lace-trimmed table covers, bedspreads, doilies, and similar arti- 
cles are also imported from both Italy and China. Landed costs in United States 
currency of comparable goods from both countries are practically the same, at the 
present time. 

Example. 



Foreign cost reduced to United States currency. 



Italian goods, SI.. 
Chinese goods, SI. 




Duty as 
proposed 
by new law 
limiting de> 
predatlon to 
66| per cent. 



SO. 84 
.60 
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No. 60-^oiiited dolls: 

Cost 1914 dozen.. $8.24 

Cost 1921 da.... 14.69 

Lay-down cost, Young emergency bill do, . . . 28. 29 

Duty 1914 do.... 1.85 

Duty 1921 do.... 3.40 

Proposed duty, Young emergency bill do 17. 00 

No. 732/3— Violin: 

Cost 1914 gross. . 15. 36 

Cost 1921 do.... 28.83 

Laydown cost, Young emergency bill do 55. 71 

Duty 1914 do ... . 3. 65 

Duty 1921 do ... . 6. 72 

Proposed duty, Young emergency bill do 33. 00 

No. 2/0— Horse: 

Cost 1914 do.... 29.52 

Cost 1 921 do ... . 50. 76 

Lav-down cost, Young emergency bill do 93. 00 

Duty 1914 do. ... 6. 84 

Duty 1921 do.... 10.56 

Proposed duty, Young emei^gency bill..* do 52. 80 

No. 34 — Dressed dolls: 

Cost 1914 do. . . . 26. 01 

Cost 1921 do.... 47.64 

Lay-down cost, Young emergency bill do 90. 84 

Duty 1914 do.... 5.94 

Duty 1921 do.... 10.80 

Proposed duty, Young emergency bill do *54. 00 

No. 1500— Harmonicas: 

Cost 1914 312. 50 

' Cost 1921 900. 00 

Lay-down cost, Young emergency bill 1, 351. 60 

• Duty 1914 75.27 

Duty 1921 112.90 

Proposed duty. Young emergency bill 564. 50 

Exchange eqiuilization measure — Comparative cost plus duty. 

Per groBS. 

Harmonica No. 1500, cost before the war at factory. in 1914. . .marks. . 17. 40 
Plus case and packing do 52 

Total do.... 17.92 

Which equaled at published standard rate of 24 cents $4. 30 

35 per cent duty thereon 1. 51 

Total 5.81 

Same article costs now for export from factory $14. 40 

Plus case and packing 30 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 14. 70 

This article is sold for home consumption marks . . 403. 20 

Plus case and packing do 8. 10 

Total do.... 4n.30 

WTiich equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.6 cents $6. 58 

35 per cent duty thereon 2. 30 

17. 00 

Cost 14.70 

Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of currency 
to 66} per cent dutiable valiie of 411.30 marks, at 8 cents (33^ per 

cent of 23.80) would be $32. 90 

35 per cent duty thereon would be 11. 52 

Total 26.22 
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Other expenses (such as inland — ^foreign — and ocean freight, marine insur- 
ance and petties) to bring this article from factory to New York were before 
the war 44 cents per gross, and are now $1 per gross. 



Per do*. 
Jointed dolls. No. 60 c/m, cost before the war at factory in 1914. .marks. 20. 50 
Plus case ana packing do 1. 45 

Total do 21.95 

Which equaled at published standard rate of $5. 2S 

35 per cent duty thereon 1. 85 

Total 7.13 

Same article costs now for export from factory marks. . 579. 00 

Plus case and packing do 28. 95 

Total do.... 607.95 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.60 cents 9. 72 

35 per cent duty thereon 3. 40 

Total 13.12 

Cost 9.72 

Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of currency 
to 66J per cent dutiable value of 607.95 maris, at 8 cents (33§ per cent 
of 23.80) would be $48.63. 
35 per cent duty thereon would be 17. 01 

Total 26.73 

Other expenses (such as inland — ^foreign — and ocean freight, marine 
insurance, and petties) to bring this article from factory to New York 
were before the war $1.11 per dozen, and are now $1.57 per dozen. 

Dosens. 

Horse No. 2/0 cost before the war at factory in 1914 marks. . 6. 30 

Plus case and packing do 50 

Total do 6. 80 

WTiich equaled at published standard rate of 24 cents $1. 64 

35 per cent duty thereon 57 

Total 2. 21 

Same article costs now for export from factory marks. .150. 00 

Plus case and packing do 6. 75 

Total do 156.75 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1. 60 cents $2. 50 

35 per cent duty thereon 88- 

Total 3. 38 

Cost 2.50 

Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of currency 
to 66} per cent dutisuble value of 156.75 marks, at 8 cents (33^ per cent 

of 23.80) would be $12.54 

35 per cent duty thereon would be 4. 38- 

Total 6.88 

Other expenses (such as inland — ^foreign — and ocean freight, marine 
insm^nce, and petties) to bring this article from factory to New York 
were before the war $0.25 per dozen, and are now $0.85 per. dozen. 
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Pergroiw 

Violins, No. 732/3, cost before the war at factory in 1914 marks. . 45. 00 

Lees 10 per cent do 4. 50 

Total do.... 40. 50 

Plus case and packing do 3. 00 

Total do.... 43.50 

Which equaled at published standard rate of 24 cents $10. 45i 

35 per cent duty thereon 3. 65 

Total 14.10 

Per docen. 

Same article costs now for export from factory kronen . . 99. 00 

Plus case and packing do 7. 00 

Total do ... . 106. 00 Oross. 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of IJ cents 19. 20 

35 per cent duty thereon 6. 72 

Total ; 25.92 

Cost 19. 2a 

Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of currency to 66f 
per cent dutiable value of 106 kronen per dozen, at 0.068 cent (J=per cent 
of 0.203) would be 17.20. 
35 per cent duty thereon would be dozen . . 2. 52 

Total gross. . 49. 44 

Other expenses (such as inland — ^foreign — and ocean freight, marine insur- 
ance and potties) to bring this article from factory to New York were before 
the war $1 .26 per gross, and are now $2.91 per gross. 

Per gro96» 
Dressed dolls. No. 34 c/m, cost before the war at factory in 1914 . . marks . . 66. 00 
Plus case and packing do 4. 62 

Total do.... 70.62 

Which equaled at published standard rate of 24 cents $16. 95 

35 per cent duty thereon 5. 94 

Total 22. 8^ 

Sanie article coste now for export from factory m^rks . . 1 , 800 

Plus case and packing. do 126 

Total do 1,926 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.60 cents 30. 82" 

35 per cent duty thereon 10. 7 & 

Total 41.61 

Cost 30. 82; 

Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of currency to 66} 
per cent dutiable value of 1,926 marks, at 8 cents (33} per cent of 23.80) 
would be $154.08. 
35 i)er cent duty thereon would be 53. 93 

Total ..,,. 84.75 

Other expenses (such as inland — ^foreign — and ocean freight, marine insur- 
ance and potties) to bring this article from factory to New York were before 
the war $3.12 per gross, and are now $6 per gross. 
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[A. Field & Co., New York.] 



German door locks, No. 6543 (per dozen) : 
Prewar cost, in marks 



9.80 



Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 

Duty at 20 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of landing goods in New Y'ork 



$2.33 

.47 



.35 



Total cost 3. 15 



Present cost, in marks 875. 00 



Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 

Duty at 20 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of landing goods in New York. 



$6.00 

1.20 

.90 



Total cost 8.10 



Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents. 
Cost of goods plus landing cost 



6.00 
6.90 



Total cost 12. 90 



Duty under this valuation per cent. 

German pliers, No. 1195, 6-inch (per dozen): 
Prewar cost, in marks 



100 



3.00 



Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of landing goods in New York. 

Total cost 



$0.71 
.21 
.10 

1.02 



Present cost, in marks 108. 50 



Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of landing goods in New York. 



Total cost. 



Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents. 
Cost of goods plus landing cost 



$1.74 
.52 
.26 

2.52 

2.60 
2.00 



Total cost 4 60 



Duty under this valuation 

German pUers, No. 1133 (per dozen): 



percent.. 150 



Prewar cost, in marks . 



Equivalent in dollars, at 23.80 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem — 
Cost of landmg goods iu New York. 

Total cost 

Present cost, in marks 



Equivalent in dollars, at 1.60 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem — 
Cost of landing goods in New York . 

Total cost 



Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than S cents. 
Cost of goods plus landing cost 



Total cost. 



6-inch. 



6.50 



SI. 56 
.47 
.33 



2 25 

ai'<rjii. 



150.50 



/ $2.« 
.72 
.36 



3.49 



3.61 
2.77 



6.38 



7-incb. 



7.20 



$1.72 
.52 
.26 



2.50 



192.25 



18.06 
.92 
.46 



446 



4.61 
3.54 



8.15 



8-inch. 



&40 



$2.00 
.60 
.30 



3.90 



217.00 



$3.47 

1.04 

.52 



&03 



5.21 
3.90 



9.20 



Duty under this valuation, 150 per cent. 
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German pliers, No. 1740 (per dozen): 



Prewar cost, in marks. 



Equivalent in dollars, at 23.80 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of lanmng goods in New York. 



Total cost 

Present cost, in marks 

Equivalent in doUars, at 1 .60 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem — 
Cost of landing goods in New York. 

Total cost 



6-inch. 



Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than S cents. 
Cost of goods plus landing cost 



Total cost. 



8-inch. 



5.50 


7.50 


$1.32 
.40 
.20 


$1.79 
.54 
.27 


1.92 


2.60 


164.25 


211.26 


$2.63 
.79 
.40 


$3.38 

1.01 

.51 


3.82 


4.90 


3.95 
3.08 


5.07 
3.80 


6.98 


8.96 



Duty under this valuation, 150 per cent. 
German magnets, No. 2005 (per gross) : 



Prewar cost, in marks 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 

Duty at 20 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of lanaiug goods in New York 

Total cost 

Present cost in marks 

Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 

Duty at 20 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of lanoing goods in New York 

Total cost 

Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 

cents 

Cost of goods plus landing cost 

Total cost 

Duty under this valuation, 100 per cent. 
German scissors, No. 118 (per dozen): 



4Hnch. 


5-inch. 


6-inch. 


7-inch. 


8-inch. 


15.60 


19.80 


32.40 


57.60 


79.40 


$3.71 
.74 
.56 


$4.71 
.94 
.71 


$7.71 
1.54 
1.16 


$13. 71 
2.74 
2.06 


$18.90 
3.78 
2.84 


5.01 


6.36 


10.41 


ia5i 


25.52 


467.65 


640.00 


907.25 


1,209.25 


1,693.00 


$7.48 
1.50 
1.12 


$10.24 
2.05 
1.54 


$14. 52 
2.90 
2.18 


$19. 35 
3.87 
2.90 


$27.09 
8.13 
4.06 


10.10 


13.83 


laoo 


26.12 


39.28 


7.48 
8.60 


10.34 
11.78 


14.52 
16.70 


19.35 
22.25 


27.09 
31.15 


16.06 


22.02 


31.22 


41.60 


58.24 



4-lnch. 



Prewar cost, in marks 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem 

Cost of lanmng goods in New York 

Total cost 

Present cost, in marks 

Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 

Duty at 30 per cent ad valcM-em 

Cost of lanmng goods In New York 

Total cost 

Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents 
Cost of goods plus landing cost 

Total cost 

Duty tmder this valuation, 150 per rent. 
44121— 21— PT 1 8 



4.80 



$1.14 
.34 
.17 



1.65 



131.50 



$2.10 
.63 
.32 



3.05 



3.15 
Z42 



5.57 



5i-inch. 



5.97 



$1.42 
.43 
.21 



2.06 



169. 65 



$2.71 
.81 
.41 



3.93 



4.07 
3.12 



7.19 



6-lnch. 



6.45 



11.54 
.46 
.23 



2.23 



176.60 



$2.83 

..85 

.42 



4.10 



4.24 
3.25 



7.40 
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German scissors No. 137 (per dozen): 



• 


4-inch. 


5^inch. 


6-inch. 


Prewar cost, in marks 


5.27 


6.83 


7.46 






Equivalent in dollars, at 23.80 


$1.25 
.38 
.19 


$1.63 
.49 
.24 


$1.7$ 


Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem 


.53 


Cost of lanmng goods in New York 


.27 






Total cost 


.182 


2.36 


2.58 






Present cost in marks 


111.50 


158.25 


169.30 






Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 


$1.78 
.53 
.27 


$2.53 
.76 
.38 


$2.71 


Duty at 30 per cent ad valorem 


.81 


Cost of landing goods in New York 


.41 






Total cost 


2.58 


3.67 


3.03 






Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents 


2.68 
2.05 


3.80 
2.91 


4.06 


Cost of goods plus landing cost 


3.12 






Total cost 


4.73 


6.71 


7.18 







Duty under this valuation, 150 per cent. 

German pocket knives, No. 25158, pearl (per dozen): 
Prewar cost, in marks 2. 40 



Eiquivalent in dollars, at 23.80 $0. 57 

Duty at 35 per cent ad valorem (value under $1 per dozen) 20 

Cost of landing goods in New York 09 



Total cost. 



86 



Present cost, in marks 82. 75 



Equivalent in dollars, at 1.60 $1. 32 

Duty at 55 per cent ad valorem (value over $1 per dozen) 73 

Cost of landing goods in New York 20 



Total cost. 



2.25 



Duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents 3. 64 

Coat of landing goods plus landing cost 1. 52 

* 

Total cost 5. 16 

Duty under this valuation (per cent) 275 

German pocket knives, No. 28010, ox (per dozen): 

Prewar cost, in marks 5.00 



Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 $1. 19 

Duty at 55 per cent ad valorem 65 

Cost of landing goods in New York 18 



Total cost. 



2.02 



Present cost, in marks 126. 50 



Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 |2. 02 

Duty at 55 per cent ad valorem 1. 11 

Cost of landing goods in New York 30 



Total cost. 



3.43 



Duty at proposed valuation of not less than 8 cents 5. 57 

Cost of goods plus landing cost 2. 32 



Total cost- 



7.89 
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Duty under this valuation per cent. . 275 

German pocket knives, No. 35132, pearl (per dozen) : 
Prewar cost, in marks 10. 50 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 $2. 50 

Duty at 55 per cent ad valorem 1. 38 

Cost of landing goods in New York 38 

Total cost 4. 26 

Present cost in marks 317. 75 

Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 $5. 08 

Duty at 55 per cent ad valorem 2. 79 

Cost of landing goods in New York 76 

Total cost 8. 63 

Duty at proposed valuation of mark of not less than 8 cents 13. 98 

Cost of goods plus landing cost 5. 84 

Total cost 19. 82 

Duty under this valuation per cent. . 275 

[J. A. Henckels, New York City.] 

German razors. No. 16, five-eighths inch (per dozen) : 

Prewar cost, in marks 19. 45 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 $4. 63 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $2. 54 

Present cost, in marks 429. 50 

Equivalent m dollars at 1.60 $6. 87 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $3. 78 

Actual duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents $18. 90 

Duty under this valuation per cent. . 275 

German pocketknives. No. 959, pearl (per dozen): 

Prewar cost, in marks 29. 75 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 , $7. 10 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $3. 91 

Present cost, in marks 618. 80 

Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 $9. 90 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $5. 45 

Actual duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents |27. 23 

Duty under this valuation per cent. . 275 

German razors. No. 28, five-eighths inch (per dozen): 

Prewar cost, in marks 19. 85 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 $4. 72 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $2. 60 

Present cost, in marks 625. 04 

Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 $10. 00 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $5. 50 

Actual duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents $27. 50 

Duty under this valuation per cent. . 275 

German eraser. No. 50 (per dozen): 

Prewar cost, in marks 6. 15 

Equivalent in dollars at 23.80 $1. 46 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $0. 80 

Present cost, in marks 207. 87 

Equivalent in dollars at 1.60 $3. 33 

Actual duty at 55 per cent ad valorem $1. 84 

Actual duty at proposed mark valuation of not less than 8 cents $9. 16 

Duty under this valuation per cent. . 275 
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Taking the preeent value of the mark at 1.60, taking the emergency bill fixing 
depreciated currency at not less than one-third of its gwd value — meaning 8 cents, 
round figures — this would produce the following result: 













Emergency 








Foreign 
cost, in 
markH. 


Foreign 
cost, in 
dollars. 


Present 

prevailing 

duty. 


Duty 

paid under 

present 

tariff. 


Landing 
cost, not 
including 
expenses. 


bill on Ger- 
man goods 
at 8 cents to 
the mark, 
would as- 
sess duty 
on— 


Duty 

exacted 

under 

emergency 

bfll. 


Emergency 

lan(ung 

cost. 


Emergency 

biU duty 

would be— 


Marks. 




Per cent. 










Per cent. 


60 


SI. 00 


10 


10.10 


$1.10 


»4.80 


$0.48 


SI. 48 


48 


60 


1.00 


15 


.15 


1.15 


4.80 


.72 


1.72 


72 


60 


1.00 


20 


.20 


1.20 


4.80 


.96 


1.96 


96 


60 


1.00 


23 


.25 


1.25 


4.80 


1.20 


2.20 


120 


60 


1.00 


30 


.30 


1.30 


4.80 


1.44 


2.44 


144 


60 


1.00 


35 


.35 


1.35 


4.80 


1.68 


2.68 


168 


60 


1.00 


40 


.40 


1.40 


4.80 


1.92 


Z92 


192 


60 


1.00 


45 


.45 


1.45 


4.80 


2.16 


3.16 


216 


60 


1.00 


50 


.50 


1.50 


4.80 


2.40 


3.40 


240 


60 


1.00 


55 


.55 


1.55 


4.80 


2.64 


3.64 


264 


60 


1.00 


60 


.60 


1.60 


4.80 


2.88 


3.88 


288 


100 


1.60 


10 


.16 


1.76 


8.00 


.80 


2.40 


50 


100 


1.60 


15 


.24 


1.84 


8.00 


1.20 


2.80 


75 


100 


1.60 


20 


.32 


1.92 


8.00 


1.60 


3.20 


100 


100 


1.60 


25 


.40 


2.00 


8.00 


2.00 


3.60 


125 


100 


1.60 


30 


.48 


2.08 


8w00 


2.40 


4.00 


150 


100 


1.60 


35 


.56 


2.16 


&00 


Z80 


4.40 


175 


100 


1.60 


40 


.64 


2.24 


8.00 


3.20 


4.80 


200 


100 


1.60 


43 


.72 


2.32 


8.00 


3.60 


5.20 


225 


100 


1.60 


50 


.80 


2.40 


&00 


4.00 


5.60 


250 


100 


1.60 


55 


.88 


2.48 


8.00 


4.40 


6.00 


275 


100 


1.60 


60 


.96 


2.56 


aoo 


4.80 


&40 


300 



Cotton warp artificial silk filling necktie silk. 
[I. S. Wolf & Co., 130 East Twenty-fifth Street.] 

Laid-down prewar price, per yard $0. 33 

Duty 30 per cent 10 

.43 
Goods imported from Crefeld, Sept. 9, 1920: 

Laid-down price, per yard 1. 00 

Duty 30 per cent, cotton chief value 30 

1.30 
If imported under the contemplated rate of exchange: 

toreiijn price; marks 60.00 per yard at 8 cents 4. 80 

Dut V 30 per cent 1. 44 



($1.44 duty against 30 cents as above.) 



6.24 



[I. S. Wolf A Co.. 130 East Twenty-fifth Street.] 
Siik warp artificial silk filling necktie silk. 

I^id down prewar price, per >-ard 10. 15 

Duty 4") per cent 20 

.65 



Goods imported from i refeld. St*pt. 9, 1920: 

Laid down price, jx^r \-ard 1. 00 

Duty 45 per cent 45 



L45 
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If imported under the contemplated rate of exchange: 

J^oreign price, marks 60 per yard, at 8 cents 4. 80 

Duty 46 per cent 2. 16 

6.96 
($2.16 duty, against 45 cents as above.) 

[Wecker & Co., Importers, 260 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

JV6. 290. Colored chiffon velvet. 

Cost before the war, 4.70 marks per meter, which equaled, at published 

standard rate of $0.238 $1. 1186 

50 per cent duty thereon 5593 

Same article costs now, 106.83 marks per meter, which equals, at prevailing 

exchange of $0.016 1. 7092 

50 per cent duty thereon : 8546 

Same article under proposed plan limiting depreciation of currency to 66f 

per cent dutiable value of 106.83 marks, at about $0.08 per mark equals. . . 8. 5464 
50 per cent duty thereon 4. 2732 

No. 290. Bliach chiffon velvet. 

Cost before the war, 3.98 marks per meter, which equaled, at published 

standard rate of $0.238 $0. 9472 

50 per cent duty thereon 4736 

Same article costs now, 100.09 marks per meter, which equals, at prevailing 

exchange rate of $0.016 1. 60 

50 per cent duty thereon 80 

Same article under proposed plan limiting depreciation of currency to 66 J 
per cent dutiable value of 100.09 marks per meter, at about $0.08 per mark, 

dutiable value of 8. 00 

50 per cent duty thereon 4. 00 

No. 295. Black chiffon velvet. 

Cost before the war, 5.14 marks per meter, which equaled, at published 

standard rate of $0.238 $1. 2233 

50 per cent duty thereon . 6117 

Same article costs now, 108.35 marks per meter, which equals, at prevailing 

exchange rate of $0.016 1. 7336 

50 per cent duty thereon 8668 

Same article under proposed plan limiting depreciation of currency to 66§ 
per cent dutiable value of 108.35 marks per meter, at about $0.08 per mark, 

dutiable value of 8. 6680 

50 per cent duty thereon 4. 3340 

No. 1090. Black chiffon velvet. 

Cost before the war, 1.64 marks per meter, which equaled, at published 

standard rate of $0.238 $0. 3900 

50 per cent duty thereon 1950 

Same article costs now, 44.26 marks per meter, which equals, at prevailing 

exchange rate of $0.016 7081 

50 per cent duty thereon 3541 

Same article under proposed plan limiting depreciation of currency to 66J 
dutiable value, 44.26 marks per meter, at about $0.08 per mark, dutiable 

value 3.5408 

50 per cent duty thereon 1. 7704 
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Exchange equalization nuantre — Comparative co$t phu duty. 

Tiazon, No. 582/88, cost per dozen before the war, at bctory in 

Germany 3. 90 

PluB case and par;king .03 

Total 3.93 

Which equalled at pubiiBhed standard rate of 23.82 |0. 93^ 

35 per cent duty thereon . 32j 

Total 1.26 

Bame article costs now per dozen for export from factory 101. 00 

Plus case and packing 5. 00 

Total 106.00 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.60 1.70 

55 per cent duty thereon . 93} 

Total 2.63i 

1.70 
Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of cur- 
rency to 66} per cent dutiable value of 106 marks, at 7.94 (330 
per cent of 23.82) would be 18.42, and 55 per cent duty thereon 
would be 4. 63 

Total 6.33 

Other expenses (such as inland — foreign — and ocean freight, marine 
insurance and petties) to bring this article from factory to New 
York were before the war 5 cents per dozen, and are now 30 cents 
per dozen. 

Razors No. 582/10 cost per dozen before the war at factorj' in Ger- 
many 16. 50 

Plus case and packing .20 

Total 16. 70 

Which equaled at published standard rate of 23.82 3. 98 

55 per cent duty thereon 2. 19 

Total 6.17 

Same article costs now per dozen for export from foctory 300 

Plus case and packing ". 5 

Total 305 

Which oquals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.60 4. 88 

55 per cent duty thereon 2. 68 

Total , 7.56 

4.88 
Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of cur- 
rency to 66| per cent dutiable value of 305 marks, at 7.94 (33} 
por cent of 23.82) would be $24.22, and 55 per cent duty thereon 
would bo 13. 32 

To tal 18. 20 

Other expenses (such as inland — foreign — and ocean freight, marine 
insurance and petties) to bring this article from factory to New 
York were before the war 5 cents per dozen and are now 30 cents 
per doEon. 
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Marks. 
Scissors, No. 234/58, cost per gross before the war at factory in 

Germany 21. 05 

Plus case and packing .15 

Total 21.20 

Which equaled at published standard rate of 23.82 |5. 05 

30 per cent duty thereon 1. 52 

Total 6.57 

Same article costs now per gross for export from factory 420. 00 

Plus case and packing 3. 40 

Total 423. 40 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.60 6. 77 

30 per cent duty thereon 2. 03 

Total 8. 80 

6.77 
Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of cur- 
rency to 66 J per cent dutiaole value of 423.40 marks, at 7.94 
(33J per cent of 23.82) would be $33.62, and 30 per cent duty 
thereon would be 10. 09 

Total 16.86 

Other expenses (such as inland — foreign — and ocean freight, marine 
insurance, and petties) to bring this article from factory to 
New York were before the war 12 cents per gross and are now 
44 cents per gross. 

Kid gloves, No. 1914, cost per dozen before the war at factory in 

Germany 21. 50 

Plus case and packing .05 

Total 21. 55 

Which equaled at published standard rate of 23.82 5. 13 

Duty thereon 2.00 

Total..*. 7.13 

Same article costs now per dozen for export from factory 1,150.00 

Plus case and packing 1. 24 

Total ^. 1,161.24 

Which equals at prevailing exchange rate of 1.60 18. 42 

Dutythfereon 2.00 

Total 20.42 

18. 42 
Same article under proposed plan, limiting depreciation of currency to 
66§ per cent dutiaole value of 1,151.24 marks, at 7.94r33i per cent of 
73.82) would be $91.41, and specific duty thereon would be 2. 00 

Total 20.42 

Other expenses (such as inland— foreign — and ocean freight, ma- 
rine insurance, and petties) to bring this article from factory to 
New York before the war, 5 cents per dozen, and are now 22 
cents per dozen. 






Ladies' cotton gloves, No. 12106, cost per dozen before the war at 

factory in Germany 10. 00 

Which equaled at published standard rate of $23.82 2. 38 

35 per cent duty thereon .83 

Total 3.21 
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Same article costs now per dozen for export from factory (case and 

packing included) |U. 30 

35 per cent duty thereon 6. 31^ 

Total 17.63 

11. 30 
Same article imder proposed plan, limiting depreciation of cur- 
rency to 66§ per cent dutiable value of 1130 marks, at $7.94 
(33J per cent of $23.82), would be $89.72, and 35 per cent duty 
thereon would be 31. 40 

Total 42. 70 

Other expenses (such as inland — forei|:n — and ocean freight, marine 
insurance and potties) to bring this article from factory to New 
York were before the war lOJ cents per dozen and are now 55 
cents per dozen. 

Basket brooch. 

June 30, 1914 — Cost of E7790, 6 cr. per dozen-|-duty, 60 per cent (crown value 

0.203) American cost $1. 9'> 

Mar. 30, 1920— (^ost of B1046, 100 cr. per dozen-|-duty, 60 per cent (crown 

value 0.0133) American cost 2. 13 

Proposed tariff: 

Cost of B1046, 100 cr. per dozen+duty, 60 per cent (crown at 0.0676) Ameri- 
can cost 5. 39 

Twenty-one stone bar pin . 

June 30j 1914— Cost of # E7664, 5 cr. dozen+duty, 60 per cent (cr. value 0.203) 

American cost dozen . . 1. 61 

June 4. 1920— Cost of # B2152, 118 cr. dozen-f-duty, 60 per cent (crown at 0.0133) 

American cost dozen. . 2. 51 

Proposed tariff: 

Cost of ft B2152, 118 cr. dozen+duty, 60 per cent (crown at 0.0676) Ameri- 
can cost dozen. . 6. 35 

Facettejet beads. 

[Per package of ino bunches.] 

1914— 3.80 kronen at $0.203 $0.77 

35 per cent duty 27 

$1.04 

1921— Cz. kronen 2.80 at $1.33 3.73 

35 p«r cent dutv 1. 31 

5.04 

Proposed tariff: 

Ce. kronen 2.80 at $1.33 2.8^? 

Cz. kronen 2.80 at $6.76=$18.39 (35 percent) 6.62 

9.4> 

Nkw York, April il, 19? 1. 

Prewar cost of loose white chatons, from Gablonz, Czechoslovakia: 

Coet> 8 Austrian kronen per mass at 20.3 cents per kronen $1. 62 

20 per cent ad \'alorem dut>' 32 

Total prewar cost per mass or 100 dozen 1. 94 

Present cost of loose white chatons, from Gablctnz, CzecboBlo\'akia: 

Cost. 180 Czechoslo>*akia kronen per mass at I) cents per Czechoslovakia 

kronen 2L 40 

20 per cent ad \'alorem dut>- 48 

Total present cost pw mass or 100 dozen 2:88 

(Hiis is a rcdo*^^ ~~^ '- -effect Jan. 1, 1921.) 
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Proposed emenvency tariff cost of white chatons £rom Gablonz, Czechoslovakia: 
Cost, 180 Czechoslovakia kronen per mass at 1} cents per Czechoslovakia 

kronen $2. 40' 

180 Czechoslovakia kronen at 6f cents, proposed rate, $12.15; 20 per cent 

ad valorem on proposed rate 2. 48' 

New total cost under proposed rate 4. 83. 

Morris Goldberg's Sons,, 
By John L. Goldberg. 



(Wimelbaclier & Rice, Now York.] 
EXHIBFT A. 

Duty payable on cotton gloves at the present market price abroad, duty based on current rate.' 
of exchange and duty payable on sceme gloves at. prewar prices, duty based on Oovemmcnt 
prewar standard for exchange. 

No. 1458: 

Present market price marks. . 500. 00 

Dutiable value at current rate of exchange, $0.0160 $8. 00 

Duty collectible at 35 per cent $2. 80 

Prewar market price marks. . 9. 00 

Dutiable value at prewar standard for exchange, $0.238 $2. 142 

Duty collectible at 35 per cent $0. 7497 

Proposed dutiable value, approximately $40. 00 

Proposed duty collectible at 35 per cent $14. 00 

Exhibit B. 
No. 8073: 

Present market price marks. . 402. 00 

Dutiable value at current rate of exchange, $0.0160 $6. 43? 

Duty collectible at 35 per cent $2. 2512" 

Prewar market price marks. . 0. 20 

Dutiable value at prewar standard for exchange, $0.238 $2. 1896 

Duty collectible at 35 per cent $0. 76636". 

Proposed dutiable value, approximately $32. 16 

Proposed duty collectible at 35 per cent : $11. 256. 

Exhibit C. 
No. 396: 

Present market price marks. . 160. 00 

Dutiable value at current rate of exchange, $0.0160 $2. 56 

Duty collectible at 35 per cent $0. 896 

Prewar market price marks. . 4. 60 

Dutiable value at prewar standard for exchange, $0.238 $1. 0948 

Duty collectible at 35 per cent $0. 38318 

Proposed dutiable value, approximately $12.80 

Proposed duty collectible at 35 per cent $4. 48 

STATEMENT OF WALTEB S. HILLBOBIT, ATTOBITET AT LAW, 

HEW YOBK CITY, N. Y. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 
Mr. HiLLBORN. I am an attorney, sir. 
The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. HiLLBORN. I represent 24 importers of novelty jewelry and 
beads. 

The Chairman. From what country ? 
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Mr. BfcLLBOEN. They import their beads and their novelty jewels 
from Czechoslovakia and Germany. I have a list of the names of 
the persons I represent. 

(The list of names represented by Mr. Hillbom is as follows:) 

Lippmaim, Spier & Hahn. 

D. Lisner & Co. 

Cohen & Rosenberger. 

Samstag & Hilder Bros. 

A. Steiioliardt & Bro. 

Ben Felsenthal & Co. (Inc.). 

Royal Jewelry Manufacturing Co. 

Wm. E. Flory & Co. 

Fred & Ben Lewenthal Co, 

M. Guggenheim (Inc.). 

W. Reichart & Co. 



Emerich & Schorsch. 

Jides Schwab & Co. 

L. Mendelson Co. 

Lewy & Co. 

Guthman Solomons Co. 

H. Wolf & Co. 

L. Heller & Son (Inc.). 

Royal Jewelry Co. 

Wcatheimer, rlehn <fe Levy (Inc.). 

F. Hoffman & Co. 

A. MUtenberg & Co. 



The Chairman. What do you desire to add ? 

Mr. EbxLBORN. I simply want to add two additional samples, 
with the prewar prices and the present prices. 

Here is a string of pearl beads which cost $15.99 per gross, prewar 
price; present price $22.66 per gross — 150 per cent. 

The Chairman. The committee has had that, has it not ? 

Mr. Ebi-LBORN. That is a different sample, sir. 

This is a beaded bag, the prewar price of which was $1.31 and the 
present price of which is $2.56. 

Senator Smoot. And the retail price of which is $2Q. 

Mr. liuLBORN. Not this bag. We do not sell the retail trade. 

The Chairman. Is that all you have to state ? 

Senator McLean. What are the dates of these importations ? 

Mr. Hellborn. The date of this last importation is April 14, 1920. 

Senator La Follette. What is the date of the prewar price? 

Mr. HnxBORN. January 20, 1914. 

Senator Eeed. What is the retail price of that bag ? 

Mr. HiLLBORN. $7.50. 

Senator Smoot. Where ? 

(No response.) 

The Chairman. Dr. Herty is here, who was introduced by Senator 
Spencer and who represents Mr. Levi Cooke. We will hear these 
gentlemen briefly. I think we have covered the ground pretty 
thoroughly, however. 

Mr. lJooke. Dr. Herty will speak, and then at the conclusion of 
his remarks I would like to be heard also. 

The Chairman. We want to hear only one person. 

STATEMEITTS OF DR. CHARLES H. HEETT, EDITOB JOUEirAL 
OF INDTJSTEIAL AlTD EirailTEEEma GHEMISTET, NEW 
YORK, IT. Y., AND ME. IE VI COOKE, ATTOEITEY AT LAW, 
WASHINGTOir D. C. 

The Chairman. Please state your name. 

Dr. Herty. Charles H. Herty. I am editor of the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, published by the American 
Chemical Society. 
, The Chairman. Where do you live ? 

Dr. Her''''^ tMaw York City. 
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Mr. Chairman, through mv connection as an editor I am in very 
close touch with matters in the chemical industry, and the announce* 
ment that the peace resolution will soon be passed has thrown con- 
sternation into the industry. There was an occasion exactly similar 
to this in November, 1919, when it seemed that peace would be de- 
clared, and Congress at that time adopted legislation, regardless of 
the termination of the war, which woula protect the chemical industry 
until January 15, at which time Congress was reconvened. 

The question comes again. Legislation has been under discussion 
since that time. It has not yet become a law, and we are up again^ 
exactly the same question to-day as we were in November, 1919. 

The question is. What can be done ? Is there necessitv for doin^ 
anything? That depends upon what products should oe dumped 
upon this market. 

In answer to that question I would like to call attention to the 
statement made bv Mr. Jacobi, the representative of the Textile 
Alliance. He has been representing the State Department in Paris. 
He states in his report which has been published and which I have 
here that the German dyestuflF policy has changed recently, empha- 
sizing less those dyes which we need in those countries, accentuat- 
ing those which we make in this country. That has rather serious 
import. 

In the next place Mr. Jacobi, who is just back from Paris, repre- 
senting the State Department in connection with the reparation 
dyes, stated to our committee in connection with the question of 
exchange of some dyes which had come to this country through its 
share in the reparation that the Germans have dyes which were 
needed in this country and that the Germans do not want to take 
those dyes in exchange because their warehouses were so clogged 
up with supplies that it was a question of storage space as to those 
dyes. 

That statement was made not less than two weeks ago. He also 
stated that when it was apparent that England was about to adopt 
restrictive legislation Germany dumped mto England more than 
$2,000,000 worth of dves. He also stated that in anticipation of a 
high tariff in Spain that they h4d stocked up Spain. In spite of 
those efforts their warehouses are clogged with supplaies. That is 
how he states it to us, coming straight from the Gernaftn factory. 

The question comes, Will present legislation take care of this 
industry? 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the Tariff Comniision 
is giving the present legislation very careful study. It has reported 
to the Congress and it has shown severe defects in it. It wasi drawn 
at a time when we were all green at the business in legislating for 
the coal-tar chemical industry. ! , . 

In the next place, those recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
I should say were all embodied in the bill which your conmiittee 
recommended to the Senate at the last session. 

In the next place the industry has been protected bv the War 
Trade Board since the armistice. The statistics of the Department 
of Commerce show this interesting fact, and it answers, I think, a 
question that may have important bearing on a remark made a 
little while ago. That is, that imports are coming into this country 
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now through neutral countries which have no dye industries. For 
instance, during the year 1920, there came into this country from 
Norway, which has no dye industry, 13,200 pounds; from Belgium, 
236,697 pounds; from Japan, 1,000 pounds; from Italy, 76,000 pounds 
from Holland, 350,000 pounds; from France, 471,000 pounds; from 
En^and, 389,000 pounds. 

What that means, is simply two things. In the first place, Ger- 
maA goods 

Senator Smoot. Do you know what class of dyestuffs those were ? 

Dr. Herty. Yes, sir. Everything except natural indigo. 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean to say that neither England nor 
France has any dye industry at all ? 

Dr. Herty. Oh, no. I mean Holland. There are great quantities 
come in from Switzerland. 

The Chairman. Are these articles supposed to come from Germany 
originally ? Are they of German manufacture ? 

Dr. Herty. That 1 have no evidence of, Senator, except that these 
countries have no dye industries. 

The Chairman. No; but England and France have very large dye 
industries. 

Dr. Herty. France? Not yet, sir. 

The Chairman. England has. Have you any evidence that those 
articles are not of English manufacture ? 

Dr. Herty. I have none at all. The invoices would show that. 
The ^oods, as they are appearing on the market, as I am told by the 
men m the trade in New York, Dear German labels. 

Senator Simmons. Do the goods that come from England to this 
market come at a lower rate than the German rate ? 

Dr. Herty. You mean, at the same price ? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. How does the price of the English im- 
portations of dyestuff compare with the German price ? 

Dr. Herty. On account of exchange they are a good deal higher. 

Senator Simmons. Are there many? 

Dr. Herty. Here is the point. Senator 

Senator Simmons. Let us have the question answered first, please. 

Dr. Herty. • I have no direct prices with me. Senator. 

Senator Smoot. You have no doubt but what under the exchange 
depreciation German dyes are higher than the American dyes ? 

Dr. Herty. It depends upon whether they are competitive or 
noncompetitive. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. Let me ask you this 

Dr. Herty. If they are competitive they are cheaper. 

Senator Simmons. You have indicated in your statement here to 
this committee that in your opinion a large part of these dyes, 
especially those coming from countries that have no dye industries, 
are German dyes shipped into those countries and transshipped here. 
Notwithstanding this license system against German importation of 
dyes into this country, is there any reason, if Germany wanted to 
sell their dyes in this market, she could not do so ? In other words, 
if Germany can send us through Holland or through Belgium the 
small' amount of dyes that you indicate here, can she not send as 
large an amount as she desires to send ? 

Dr' Herty. Just as large; yes, sir. 
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Senator Simmons. Therefore you are right now and have been for 
some time in the same jeopardy as you stated you would be in as 
soon as peace was declared with Germany. 

Dr. Herty. I think Mr. Cooke, here, who is going through some 
of these experiences right now, to-day, can answer that question. 

The Chairman. Is Mr. Cooke in the dye business ? 

Senator Simmons. Thai is a question that largely answers itself. 

Mr. Cooke. I have represented other clients, but I am very much 
concerned with the chemical business now. I have been counsel for 
Monsanto Chemical Works at St. Louis, which is the operation to 
which Senator Spencer referred, and I am familiar entirely with its 
operations. They started in 1901 and made coal-tar medicinal and 
fine chemicals out of German intermediates. To buy those German 
intermediates they had to go as far away from Germany as Ceylon, 
India, and had brokers there to purchase those intermediates, because 
the German syndicate would make every effort to destroy their actual 
business at St. Louis by preventing Monsanto's securing its supply of 
intermediates. 

The plant started in a factory no bigger than this room in 1901. 
A year a^o it employed 1,800 men and had over $10,000,000 invested, 
much of it put in during the war to meet Government exigencies, on 
borrowed capital, very largely. It reinvested every dollar it earned 
in the business. To-day the plant is employing only 200 men, and 
the reason for that is tnis — I do not know so much about dyes as I 
do about fine medicinal chemicals and other fine chemicals made by 
Monsanto, but the whole American trade is anticipating that the 
protection of the American chemical industry will break down, due 
to the interim between 

The Chairman. That horrible picture has been painted to us for 
a year and a half. The ships are waiting outside the 3-mile zone 
to come in here with cargoes the moment the armistice is signed. 
The ships have not yet appeared in sight, and there is no evidence 
that any German article is coming here. 

Air. Cooke. I can explain that, Senator Penrose. There has been 
a war-trade section of the Department of State which, under the 
authority of the trading with the enemy act, is refusing to admit 
German chemicals unless there is not a sufficient domestic supply 
in grade, price, and quantity. 

The Chairman. I am not going to get into an argument, but we 
can not prevent these importations from Sweden and other places 
of German origin. We have had those nightmares before. 

Mr. Cooke. If the chairman please, I can say that it is not a 
ni^tmare now. It is a present actual thing. 

raratoluolsulfamide is a product manufactured in the Monsanto 
Chemical Works. From it they manufacture chloramine-T; 22,000 
pounds of paratoluolsulfamide is a very large shipment, enough 
to break down any factory in this country that manufactures it. 
Such a shipment from Switzerland has just been authorized by the 
war-trade section. It is absolutely impossible for American manu- 
facturers to meet the competition, and nothing in the present anti- 
dumping provision of this act or in any provision of the act will save 
the chemical industry, on account of its pecuUar and distinct char- 
acter. 
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The first witness that you heard to-day stated that the chemical 
business was a distinct and different thing from any other class of 
production. 

There are certain commodities that 50 tons imported from abroad 
would break down, not only the production of the particular product, 
but the entire system 

The Chairman. Pardon me. I want to treat you with courtesy, 
but do not take up the time of the committee with a matter of that 
kind, inasmuch as the committee is in close touch with chemical 
manufacturers of the country and there has not been a complaint 
from them. 

Mr. Cooke. If the chairman please, the entire chemical industry of 
the country will be here in 24 hours to aflBrm what I am statm^, 
and the only reason they are not here is that you signified yom did 
not desire to hear more than one or two witnesses. 

The Chairman. I certainly will not hear them. 

Mr. Cooke. But the entire industry will come up and stay until it 
can secure relief. 

Senator McLean. What is the cause of the depression in your 
business ? 

Mr. Cooke. The anticipation of all that there will be no protection 
in the industry. 

Senator McLean. You say you employ how many men? 

lifc. Cooke. Eighteen hundred. 

Senator McLean. How long since ? 

Mr. Cooke. About six months. 

Senator McLean. Six months ago you had 1,800 men employed? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Senator McLean. How many do you employ now ? 

Mr. Cooke. It is down to 200 now. 

Senator McLean. Is that due to a lack of demand for the goods 
or to competition ? 

Mr. Cooke. The trade fears that it is due entirely to the expec- 
tation of cheap goods in the United States and cheap chemicals of all 
kinds. 

Senator Smoot. Let us take my State, for instance. Nearly 
every mine in the State is closed. The price for lead is 4 cents^ 
lower than it has been for a quarter of a century. They have to 
pay 2 cents to get it to New York. We can not pass a law here 
now in this emergency bill to take care of that situation. It is 
impossible. 

Mr. Cooke. The situation in Utah, or this situation ? 

Senator Smoot. The situation in Utah. We could not cover 
that situation any more than this situation. 

Mr. Cooke. The buyers of the products of the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Works know that unless our production and operation are as- 
sured they are then again at the mercy of the German fine chemi- 
cal manufacturers who will hold the prices at whatever they want 
to take. 

Senator Smoot. Dr. Herty, can you tell me what silver blacks 
are selling for now ? 

Dr. Herty. I think in the neighborhood of something like 90 
cents. I am not ouite sure of that. 

Senator Smoot. What were thev before the war ? 
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Dr. Herty. About 30. 

Senator Smoot. Oh, not that high — ^not more than 21 cents or 22 
cents at the outside. 

Dr. Herty. I could not state with accuracy. 

Senator Smoot. But they are 90 cents to-day ? 

Dr. Herty. I do not keep up with that end of it. 

Senator Smoot. I thought you did. 

Dr. Herty. Mr. Chairman, may I state one thing to Senator 
Simmons ? Because this is a new development in connection with the 
carrying out of the peace treaty and the reparation dyes. Dyes 
have been gotten at tne rate of current exchange on August 15, 1919, 
-when the mark was worth 4 cents. These dyes were very cheap. 
They have been taken to these countries; they have been coming 
over here, and the ruling is with the customs people, ''We do not 
care whether these are of German oririn or not as long as it can 
be shown they were bought in Italy or Belgium and went from those 
countries and they claim it is their property as coming through the 
peace treaty." 

Senator Simmons. Is there anvthing that would prevent a German 
from selling his dyestuffs to an Englismnan ? 

Dr. Herty. There is now; yes, sir. They have a strict license 
system there. 

Senator Simmons. I am talking about our license system. There 
is nothing in our license svstem that can prevent a German from 
selling his dyestuflfs to an Enghshman ? 

Dr. Herty. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And delivering them to the Englishman ? 

Dr. Herty. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. When the Englishman gets them is there any- 
thing in our license system that would prevent his sending them 
here? 

Dr. Herty. Yes, sir. The consul requires a certification that it 
is not of enemy origin. That certification is required. Sometimes 
it is carried out; sometimes it is not. 

Senator Simmons. This Government, under a license permitting the 
importation of dyes from Germany would prohibit the importation 
from Great Britam ? 

Dr. Herty. From anvwhere, provided it is of German or enemy 
origin. That is carefully covered. That is where the Swiss people 
have insisted 

Senator McCumber. Are they doing it ? 

Dr. Herty. Yes, sir; except in the matter of these reparation dyes, 
except such as are entitled to come in by license issued by the War 
Trade Board. Dyes from Germany can come over if the license is 
given by the War Trade Board, wmch it is in a great many cases. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, I am a baby on this committee, but 
I hope that the necessary time will be taken to permit Mr. Cooke and 
the Doctor here to fully state their case. 

I am a low-tariff man; have always been, and probably always 
will be, but if there is an actual emergency presented here, no matter 
what the cause, that ought to be met, then we ought to meet it. 
Without committing myself at all on the question, I think that it 
would be wise to give these gentlemen time to let them state their 
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•case so that they will get it before us, even if it does take a little while. 
I hope the committee will do that. I know there has been a great 
fi^ht over the dye question. The woolen mills and cotton mills and 
others have taken one side of it, and the chemical industry has taken 
Another. 

I ask that these gentlemen be given a full opportunity to state this 
case. If it does not accord with your views, tnat is a different thing. 
I like to see a man have his day in court. 

The Chairman. The Senator ought to be reminded that these 
gentlemen asked for 5 minutes and have had 25 minutes. But the 

Satience of the committee is without limit, and it will proceed to 
ear them. 
Dr. Herty. I simply want to again emphasize that this suggestion 
that I am making to the committee is that the committee take the 
same action — not necessarily in the same words, but the same 
spirit — taken in November, 1919, to pass interim legislation that 
would guard this industry against a nood of importations in case 

?eace was declared before Congress reconvened m January, 1920. 
'hat is the resolution here, House general resolution 249. 

The conditions, in other words, tnat exist to-day, are the same as 
existed at that time. The industry has not made great progress in 
the meanwhile because it has been waiting for Congress to enact 
definite legislation. Exchange in Germany is much lower now than 
it was then. Their industry is just as strong to-day as it was then. 
It is not simply a (question of dyes; it is a question of medicinal and 
photographic chenucals. Those things go mto the large industries. 
Sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and caustic go into other industries, and 
the whole chemical situation is affected. Conditions have not 
changed since that time, and I sincerely hope, gentlemen 

Senator Simmons. Doctor, do you not thiuK at the same time, 
however, that the committee having considered your proposition in 
reporting the bill out, considering a like proposition for which the 
same reasons were advanced which you suggest — we called them 
*' pop-gun '* bills at that time — would you suggest that the bills that 
were reported by this committee contemporaneously with the dye- 
stuff bill should DC added to this emergency tariff t 

Dr. Herty. I would like to see it, sir. 1 think the question as to 
surgical instruments is in point. There is a large question involved 
in this matter, because tnis question is very intimately tied with 
national defense. 

The Chairman. Doctor, there has not been a statement that you 
have made to the committee that has not been addressed to this com- 
mittee in all respects. 

Dr. Herty. i think I have said enough, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McLean. Did you present your case before this last 
emergency bill was reported? Did you have any opportunity to 
present your case to the House committee at all ? 

Dr. I&RTY. This is simply to be interim legislation. 

Senator McLean. I understand. 

Dr. Herty. I understand that hearings were held both before the 
Senate and House committees. 

Senator McLean. Have you had any opportunity at this session 
on this bill here to present your case to the House committee ? 

Dr. Herty. No, sir. 
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Mr. Cooke. The situation has changed since this bill left the House, 
because of the imminent prospect of passage of Senator Knox's reso- 
lution, which will end the state of war. 

Senator McLean. There is no reason why we should foreclose you 
if conditions have so changed 

Dr. Herty. The only change is the prospect of immediate peace 
with Germany. 

Mr. Cooke, Here is the situation, if I may state it succinctly and 
briefly, as we see it: 

If the Knox resolution is passed and the state of war ends, what 
power the War Trade Board section of the State Department has to 
exclude German chemicals will cease and determine immediately. 

Senator Watson. And they have been excluding German chemi- 
cals up to this time? 

Mr. Cooke. To a considerable extent, although neutrals are now 
discovering that they can force their products in by making neces- 
sary declarations, and we can not disprove that the products are of 
neutral or allied origin. 

Senator Penrose says that he has heard of ships on the sea and a 
flood of chemicals. As a matter of fact, the Germans did flood Eng- 
land, and England passed the very rule that we are now seeking, 
after the damage had been done, and they have more chemicals of 
many kinds than they can use in their own country in a long period, 
and chemicals are in the warehouses at Liverpool and London. 

The Chaikman. This statement was denied by high authority. I 
do not know which is correct. 

Mr. Cooke. Those dyes and chemicals are being offered at a lower 
price than they can be manufactured for in the United States. 

We had no opportunity before the House committee to discuss this 
thing, because tne situation was not so dangerous and critical and 
even desperate as long as the Knox resolution was not passed, and 
so long as we could proceed in an orderly fashion in this industry 
anticipating the tarift* act which is to be passed, presumably in the 
course of a few months. There was no reason for these men to do 
other than to sit tight and do their best to hold their organizations 
together awaiting tnat protection. If 10 tons, as I said, of certain of 
these chemicals come in it will break one plant after another 

Senator Smoot. If that is the case, Mr. Cooke, then we have got 
to put an absolute embargo on that 10 tons of chemicals. There has 
got to be an embargo, because if there is not Germany could do it 
anjrway. If we put on a duty of 10,000 per cent, if she could destroy 
an industry by keeping away 10,000 tons of importations 

Senator Watson. You have no doubt about ner entire willingness 
to do that, have you ? 

Senator Smoot. I do not think anj 10 tons of anything in the world 
is going to destroy an industry in this country. 

Senator Watson. I quite agree with you about that, but neverthe- 
less Germany would be glad to bring it down if she could. It is our 
business to see that she does not. 

Mr. Cooke. One hundred tons of one or two articles would put the 
Monsanto factory out of commission. It may not be 10 tons or 100 
tons or 500 tons, but what would fill one end of a ship would do it. 

44121— 21— PT 1 9 
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They are waiting to ship that into the United States in the hope that 
it will destroy this industry. There is no question about it whaterer. 

Senator Smoot. Why did they not destroy it before the war ? 

Mr. Cooke. We had no chemical industry except heavy chemicals. 

Senator Smoot. Who was it that positively fought for years and 
years against any kind of a duty put upon intermediate dyes ? It was 
the dye manufacturer in this country. 

Mr. Cooke. We had to, sir. 

Senator Smoot. In the 1909 act we undertook to protect interme- 
diate dyes so that they could manufacture those intermediate dyes in 
this country and be independent. What happened ? If you know 
anything about the dye business, you know what happened. You 
know that the House would not agree to it. You know that Mr. Payne 
stood at the head of the committee. Of course, we went back and put 
them on the free list. We were perfectly willing and content up to 
that time to take intermediates from Germany and compound them 
and sell them in this country 

Mr. Cooke. They are not compounded, Senator Smoot. They are 
finished, which is another step in chemical procedure. 

I want to explain to you just what happened on intermediates when 
the war started. No man before the war could undertake to manu- 
facture a single intermediate here, no matter what his protection 
was on that intermediate; it would have to be built up piece by piece 
and step by step to create a chemical industry here equal to the Ger- 
man industry, which had been going for 40 years. 

The Monsanto Chemical Works, m the spring of 1915, invested 
large sums of money, with the knowledge that if the war ended that 
money was gone, it was invested in the installation of intermediate 
processes and the various apparatus to do the work. They employed 
the men. They had chemists who knew how to do it but they had 
never had the opportunity as a chemical operation to do it before. 
The first intermediates made in the United States were made in 
St. Louis, and one day it was found that three men were dead and 
18 or 20 were very ill. The factory had to close down. Then they 
had to study occupational diseases in connection with the manufac- 
ture of intermediate coal-tar dyes. German literature was silent 
on the subject of these occupational diseases. In other words, that 
was one of their secrets. Anvbody that wanted to engage in manu- 
facturing intermediates would have to discover the occupational 
diseases through the loss of their men. The company developed 
defensive measures, building a $200,000 laundry and wash house 
to protect the workmen. It did make intermediates, however, and 
is now making intermediates, and other manufacturers in the United 
States, under the exigency of war, went into the manufacture of 
intermediates and we developed a coal-tar chemical industry from 
the ground up in the United States. Immense sums of money were 
invested and it is to be hoped that the industry can be preserved. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Cooke, all this statement that you are making 
now we already know. I am speaking about the dye industries of 
this country, with the exception of the St. Louis concern that did try 
to make medicinal products. Nobody defended them on the floor of 
the Senate as I did in 1909 and in 1913, and I tried to get the pro- 
tection that I thought they ought to have for intermediates. We 
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know that since then they have had to make those intermediates. 
Protection on those intermediates is what you ought to have had in 
1909 when we tried to do it, but every dye manufacturer in this 
country positively refused to accept it. 

Mr. Cooke. It would have increased their costs of production. 
They would have locked horns with Germany. If Germany had not 

fone to war, Germany would have continued to furnish the chemicals, 
ecause no other country in the world could manufacture them and 
compete with Germany on the finished products. 

Senator Reed. As 1 understand vou, prior to a few years before 
the war the chemical industry in this country was dependent upon 
certain intermediate products, as you have termed them, which 
they had to get from abroad, and then they finished them ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. Then during the war, or just before we got into the 
war, this company and some other companies imdertook tne business 
of manufacturing intermediates. It succeeded in that and thus 
became able to manufacture practically all the chemicals that we 
needed ? 

Mr. Cooke. They had a complete industry at that time. 

Senator Reed. When the armistice was signed, you anticipated that 
there would be an immediate opening of our ports, and you were not 
so much afraid of the legitimate competition of other countries as you 
were afraid of a large accumulation of dyes being dumped in here and 
sold at any price, and in order to defend against that there was an 
act passed empowering the board to license the importation of 
chemicals ? 

Dr. Herty. That act existed long before that. 

Senator Reed. Very well; but it was in operation. Peace was not 
declared, and that board continued to protect this industry to a large 
extent. But if the Knox resolution is passed, then the powers of that 
board will cease, and you assert that you know that tnere are large 
amounts of these dyes at prices that win completely break the market 
ready to be shippea into this country; and what you are asking now — 
I am right thus far, am I not ? 

Dr. Herty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. What you are asking now is that there shall be an 
amendment added to this bill which will continue the powers of that 
board until we have a tariff bill passed ? 

Mr. Cooke. That is right. 

Senator Reed. You simply want to extend the bridge that now 
exists to cover a gap that you fear will be created ? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. This is the St. Louis concern, is it not? 

Mr. Cooke. Yes, sir; but I can speak for the entire industry of the 
United States. I could have a representative of every factory in 
24 hours to confirm what I say. 

Senator Simmons. If this bill is passed would you not get all you 
are asking for ? 

Mr. Cooke. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. The witness who testified just before Dr. Herty 
stated that if this bill is passed it would establish an absolute embargo 
upon all the products of Germany and Central Europe, or practically 
all. Why would not that embargo protect you? I do not know 
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whether he was correct in that statement, but he undoubtedly made 
that statement. 

Mr. Cooke. If you will recall, he expressly excepted the chemical 
industry. 

Senator Simmons. I do not recall that he did except it. 

Mr. Cooke. He made that statement while he was on his feet. 

Senator Simmons. I can not see, even if he did except it, why this 
embargo would not apply. 

Mr. Cooke. I have tried to explain that as well as I could. Dr. 
Herty may be able to explain it better, but here is the situation 

Senator Simmons. There is another thing that I would like to ask 
you. Have you read the reports of the Tariff Commission with refer- 
ence to dyestuflFs? My impression is there is a report — I may be 
wrong about it, and if I have not seen it in the Tanflf Commission's 
report I have seen it in some other publication as a result of some 
otiier investigation made for the purpose of ascertaining the truth of 
the rumor that Germany is accumulating dyestuffs and products to 
be dumped here, and the result of the investigation showed that there 
were no accumuhitions of dyestuflFs in Germany as stated. 

Mr. Cooke. The fact is tliat Dr. Jacobi reports from Paris 

Senator Simmons. I do not care about one individual. I am talk- 
ing about an official investigation. 

Air. Cooke. He has an official standing. 

Dr. Herty. He was connected with tne Department of State. I 
should think his report could be gotten from the War Trade Board 
section of the Department of State, because he came here to report. 

Mr. Cooke. I might say that Mr. Robinson makes a most convinc- 
ing statement as to his anticipation of what will occur immediately, 
and he gathers that from tne proposals to import that he has 
encountered. 

Senator Simmons. I am in very great sympathy with the eflForts to 
establish the dyestuffs industry, but I do not want to see something 
put over upon mere rumor. 

Mr. Cooke. Senator, we ask for onlv six months' operation of & 
restriction of imports of these chemicals. We are perfectly willing^ 
so far as the Monsanto Chemical Works is concemecl, and I think the 
entire industry is perfectly willing, to leave its case to Congress on 
the ultimate tariff bill; But the chemical trade, as I see it, is in 
the position of a man holding up a building. He can hold it up for 
10 minutes, but if help does not come he is going to be crushed in 
the eleventh minute. 

It makes absolutely no difference how kindly disposed Congress is^ 
this industry wiU have been tied up for a year or two years, because 
if they §et in the amount of merchandise which they can put in, and 
will put m, there is no use of running anv chemical plant in the United 
States until that stuff is all used up. They have to bring in only a 
small amount of chemicals in ortier to stop the entire operation. 
They onlv have to break three or four spokes out of the wneel and 
the wheel will collapse. 

The Chairman, This really must stop, gentlemen. This is un- 
reasonable, 

We will hear one more statement. Doctor. 
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Dr. Herty. With reference to the point raised by Senator Reed, 
you know that the industry can not be started in this country at all 
without intermediates which are made from the crude metal 

Senator Smoot. I know just as well as you do, Doctor, why they 
made the crude here — because they could not get it from any other 
source. You know that in 1909 there was not a chemical manu- 
facturer or a dye manufacturing concern in the United States that 
wanted to establish the intermediate industry. 

Dr. Herty. You are right, sir. 

Senator Smoot. They came here before us and Senator Aldrich at 
the time and insisted that that be done or there never would be a 
chemical industry established in the United States that amounted to 
anything. 

Dr. Herty. You are absolutely right, sir. 

Senator Smoot. So the Finance Committee of the Senate agreed to 
that. We did put a duty upon intermediates, but when the bill got 
into the House there were certain interests there that I am not gomg 
to refer to now, but they simply said in conference: ^' We will never 
stand for it.*' It had to go out or the bill would fail. That is the 
history of it. 

Dr. Herty. You are exactly right, sir. 
. Senator Watson. I am told that Senator Knox has an amend- 
ment prepared, and he desires to come before the committee and make 
some remarks upon it the next time we meet. It is to cover the 
hiatus that will exist between the passage of the Knox resolution and 
the passage of the tariff measure. But if anybody representing this 
dye industrj^, which some of us look upon as absolutely essential for 
many things, desires to be heard I thmk he should have an oppor- 
portunity to be heard. 

Senator Smoot. I would like to add lead to that. 

Mr. Cooke. Is there any lead being imported ? 

Senator Smoot. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. There are other gentlemen who have come from a 
distance and who would like to have an opportunity to be heard 
to-day. John R. Rafter, a New York importer, is here. 

Mr. Cooke. May I leave on the record a resolution of the American 
Drug Manufacturing Association ? 

The Chairman. You may leave anything you desire to have put 
into the record, and if you will see the stenographer I would like to 
have you revise your proof. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 

RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN DRUG MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas duhng the years preceding the World War the chemical industry of this 

country was undeveloped and largely dependent upon foreign countries; and 
Whereas such undevelopment was due to inadequate governmental support and 

protection from foreign competition; and 
Whereas the developments of the past six years have conclusively shown that the 

chemical industry is vital to the welfare of the Nation during time of peace and 

absolutely essential during time of war; and 
Whereas very large investments were made in this country during the World Vs'ar to 

develop the chemical industry to meet the imperative needs of the Nation: and 
Whereas a somewhat similar expansion and development occurred in most foreign 

countries; and 
Whereas as a result of this world-wide expansion, the industry of this country is being 

attacked by importations from foreign countries, and 
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Whereas the demoralized condition of the foreign exchanges enables certain foreign 
countries at this time to sell goods in this country at below prewar prices, and lar 
below domestic cost of production; and 

Whereas this condition is detrimental to the best interests of this country, resulting 
in unemployment and injury to a vital industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Drug Manufacturing Association in convention assem- 
bled hereby declares that, as large consumers and manufacturers of chemicals, it 
favors and urges the Congress of the United States to confer immediately upon the 
War Trade Board — pending the enactment of new tariff laws — ^authoritv to regulate 
the imports from all countries, of chemicals now manufactured in the United States 
and available at reasonable prices and in sufficient quantities to supply all require- 
ments as is now done with dyestuffs and chemicals of German origin to prevent the 
dumping of such chemicals in the United States. 

That a copy of this resolution be sent promptly to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, there will be no objection to putting 
in the amendment which Mr. Cooke and his parties want the com- 
mittee to consider? 

The Chairman. Certainly not. 

(The amendment referred to by Senator Reed is as follows :) 

amendment to h. r. 2435. 

April 20, 1»21. 

Insert, after word "conditions," in line 12, on page 11, the following: 
^' Provided further. That on and after the day following the passage of this act, for the 
period of six months, no sodium nitrite, dyes, dystuffs, incluoing crudes, intermediates 
and other products derived directly or indirectly from coal tar, and no finished or 
partly finished products, mixtures, and compounds of coal-tar products, and no 
synthetic organic dnigs, or organic chemicals, shall be admitted to entry or delivered 
from ciistoms custody in the United States or in any of its possessions unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall determine that such article or a satisfactory substitute 
therefor is not obtainable in the United States or in any of its possessions on reasonable 
terms as to quality, price, and delivery, and that such article in the Quantity to be 
admitted is requirea for consumption within six months by an actual consumer in 
the United States or in any of its possessions, and the Secretary of the Treasiuy may 
make all rules and regulations necessary and proper for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of this proviso." 

The Chairman. The Chair desires to state for the information of 
the gentlemen present that the committee will probably not sit this 
afternoon, but when it adjourns at 1 o'clock or shortly thereafter, it 
will meet at half past 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Rafter. My errand is the same as that of Mr. Doherty, who 
appeared first before the committee this morning, namely, to enter a 
protest against the proviso in section 214 of the antidumping bill 
which would limit the depreciation of foreign currencies in estimating 
ad valorem duties. 

As you know, the provision fixes a limit of 66§ per cent from the 
value of the pure metal in the standard coins of all foreign countries. 
The plain meaning and certain effect of that proviso will be to divide 
all foreign countries into different groups. As to many, including 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Holland, Japan, Norway, Peru, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land, there will be no effect whatever in so far as the amount of 
duties to be paid by them on their exports to the United States is 
concerned. 

As to other countries, numbering at least 11, there will be a very 
decided effect. Those countries are Austria, Brazil, Finland, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Italy, Paraguay, Portugal, Rumania, Kussia, and 
Serbia. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN R. EAFTEE, 34 PINE STREET, NEW 

YORK, N. Y. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Rafter. Attorney. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Rafter. With Mr. Carl W. Stern of M. T. Corbett & Co., I 
I represent the Lace and Embroidery Association of America (Inc.), 
Gimoel Bros., Cohen & Rosenberger (Inc.), Wimelbacher & Rice, 
N. J. Richman Co., Mekelburg Specialty Co., I. Goldberg, Rochschild 
Bros. & Co., A. J. Hague & Co., Naday & Fleischer, D. G. Derv, 
Max Mandel Laces (Inc.) , Griffon Cutlery Works, all of New York, 
and Robert Reiner (Inc.), of Weehawken, N. J. 

The Chairman. You represent M. J. Corbett & Co., do you? 

Mr. Rafter. No, sir; tney are the customhouse agents for the 
firms for whom I appear. 

The Chairman. How much time do you require? 

Mr. Rafter. I would like 30 minutes' time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The committee will adjourn close to 1 o'clock. 
See if you can not make it shorter than that. 

Mr. Rafter. I should be perfectly content to wait until some time 
later in the afternoon. 

The Chairman. The committee will not meet again this afternoon. 
It will meet tomorrow. 

Mr. Rafter. Under those conditions I think I had better proceed 
now. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rafter, you are covering ground that has 
abeady been fairly well covered. Are you going to read a paper 
to the committee ? 

Mr. Rafter. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Because, if you are, you can have it put in as a 
part of your remarks. 

Mr. Rafter. No, sir; I am just enumerating from my notes the 
names of the countries. 

The Chairman. I suggest that you do not cover ground already 
covered. 

Mr. Rafter. I shall try not to. 

Their duties will be increased anywhere from 30 per cent over 
existing amounts of duty in the case of Brazil, to some forty-two 
hundred per cent in the case of Russia. In the case of Germany, 
against wnom apparently the measure is particularly directed, the 
increase will be about 400 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. How much would it be against Italjr ? 

Mr. Rafter. It would be approximately 36 per cent increase. 

There is a third group of countries whose status, as I read the 
measure, will be imcertain under that provision; namely, Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Poland, and Argentine Republic. As to the 
first three, the new Republics which came out of the war, my informa- 
tion is that the^ have no standard metal coin. Therefore, the 
depreciation provided for at 66 §, which, under the law, must be 
measured from the metal value of the standard coin as estimated 
by the Director of the Mint Quarterly and proclaimed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury quarterly, apparently will not apply to these 
three countries. 
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It is apparently because they hare no standard coin, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has never proclaimed coin values for 
those countries. 

Senator McCumber. How do you estimate it in those countries 
unless you have some standard of measurement with the American 
dollar ? 

Mr. Rafter. We know the foreign exchange value of the moneys. 
We also know their nominal or par value. In the case of Czecho- 
slovakia the nominal value would be the same as that of the Austrian 
crown, 20.3 cents. In the case of Jugoslavia it would be the same. 
In the case of Poland it would be the same as the German mark, 
23.8 cents. 

So I say, if my interpretation of section 214 is correct, the measure 
will have an unequal and unreasonable application because the de- 
preciation in the currency of those three countries has been just as 
great as in the moneys of most of the countries which the measure 
will undoubtedly affect, and greater than in the case of a good many 
of them. For instance, Poland has the largest currency depreciation 
of all the countries. 

With regard to the position of the Argentine Republic, which I have 
also referred to as uncertain, that countrv has two distinct forms of 
currency in actual circulation, namelv, the gold peso and the paper 
peso. The gold peso is worth, normally, 96^ cents. The paper peso 
IS convertible into gold at only 44 per cent of its face value. 

I am speaking now of normal conditions. That would mean a 
normal or par value for the paper peso of about 42 cents. 

The effect on Argentina, under section 214, will be that on imports 
from that country purchased in paper pesos the depreciation will 
necessarily be measured from the value of the pure metal in the 
standard coin, which is the gold peso. That will not give a true 
indication of actual depreciation in the currency in which the goods 
were bought. 

In other words, the paper peso to-day is worth about 31 ^ cents, 
meaning a depreciation of about 32 per cent from its o%vn or par 
value. Under the proposed measure the depreciation would be cal- 
culated from the value of the standard metal coin, 96 cents, and would 
be found to exceed 66 § per cent, whereas it actually amounted to 
32 per cent only. In other words, Argentine paper currency would 
be allowed a depreciation of onlv 32 per cent or thereabouts, whereas 
in the case of all other countries the limit would be 66 § per cent. 
That, I believe, is one point where the measure does discriminate 
against at least one country. 

I shall not repeat the points made by Mr. Doherty, but in addition 
to the data submitted oy him showing that the prewar prices of 
imports from low-currency countries have advanced to the same or 
a greater extent than the currencies of those countries have depre- 
ciated, I want to submit to the committee a series of statements, 
made up in book form, from practically all of the firms which I 
represent, stating prewar and present-day prices. 

The Chairi^ian. Has your book been printed i 

Mr. Rafter. No, sir; it has not. It was gotten together within 
the last 48 hours and I have not had time to have it printed. 

The Chairman. Are you going to have it printed? 

Mr. Rafter. If the committee desires it. 
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The Chairman. That is entirely up to you. 

Mr. Rafter. I would like to file it with the committee, anyway. 
It contains the written statements of these firms as original exhibits. 

The Chairman. You may file it with the committee, and if you 
liave any brief statement of statistics or figures that you desire to 
present you can have them inserted as part of your remarks. 

Mr. Rafter. I have also prepared a tabulation summarizing the 
data contained in written statements of the various firms. 

The Chairman. The committee will have it verj carefully exam- 
ined by the experts who are working for the committee, and will also 
examine it themselves. 

Mr. Rafter. Without citing specific instances shown by these 
exhibits, I may say that it appears clearly that on all products 
imported from those low-currency countries bv the firms for whom I 
appear, the present-day prices have increased anywhere from 12 to 
60 times prewar prices. Sixty times is an extreme case. Twelve 
times is an unusual case. The average or usual case would be from 
15 to 25 times prewar prices. 

As against that, the comimittee well knows that the German mark 
lias depreciated in standard value fourteen-fifteenths, being to-day 
ivorth only one-fifteenth of its former value. So that it is fair to say 
that values have risen at least to the same extent as moneys have 
•depreciated in that country. 

Senator Watson. What you object to is the inclusion of the 66 § 
per cent i 

Mr. Rafter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. Do you propose any other percentage in lieu 
^thereof , or do you desire to strike it out altogether ? 

Mr. Rafter. To strike it out altogether. I see no reason for the 
inclusion of any arbitrary limit which would place a wholly fictitious 
value on imports coming from foreign countries. 

Senator Simmons. I think that document which the witness has 
presented ought to be printed as a part of his statement. 

The Chairman. I think it is a document of interest. If there is 
no objection the document will be printed as a part of your state- 
ment, Mr. Rafter, and I hope that you will take occasion, before you 
leave town, to revise the galley proof of your statement and see that 
it is correct for the final print. 

Mr. Rafter. I shall try to do so. 

The Chairman. It has to be done promptly, you know. 

Mr. Rafter. Yes, sir. 

(The documents referred to will be found at the end of Mr. Rafter's 
statement.) 

Not only have we the exhibits which I have referred to, but I 
want to direct the attention of the committee to the fact that those 
statements are verified by official reports. I refer particularly to a 
report by the United States appraiser at the port of New York 
made in answer to a questionnaire submitted by the Merchants' 
Association for use at the hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and. Means of the House. 

The Chairman. What is the date of that report } 

Mr. Rafter. I have not the date of the report, sir, but it was 
published in the hearings of February 15 of this year. 
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Senator Watson. Was this all published in the Ways and Meana 
Committee's hearing ? 

Mr. Rafter. Yes, sir; under date of February 15, 1921. The^ 
material part of the statement reads as follows: 

Question 2a. Again, generally speaking, has the price of imported articles, when 
figured in foreign currency, kept pace with the depreciation in the value of that cur- 
rency? 

Answer. Generally speaking, the prices of imported articles have increased in the 
ratio that the foreign currency depreciated as compared with the United States dollar. 

Then specific instances are given: 

Linens from Germany have increased in value in marks over 1914 prices approxi- 
mately 2,500 to 3,000 per cent. Depreciation in exchange during the same period is 
about 93 per cent. The present German prices converted at the approximate present 
exchange value of the mark approximates an increase of 58 per cent in United States 
gold over prewar prices in Ignited States gold. 

German chinaware selling before the war at 4 marks is now sold to the United States 
at $2.50, and in the home market at 60 marks. Duty is assessed on the home market 
value which, converted into United States currency, approximates 96 cents. There- 
fore the selling price to the United States has increased 150 per cent over prewar 
prices, whereas the assessment of duty is approximately at the value prevailing before- 
the war. 

You will note that the foreign home values, as well as the export 
prices, have increased. In this particular case they increased fifteen 
times prewar prices, which is exactly in proportion to the depreciation 
of the German mark. 

Senator McCumber. Are the home price and the export price the- 
same? 

Mr. Rafter. The export price is higher. The export price is. 
$2.50. The home price is 60 marks, which would be equivalent to- 
about 90 cents. 

Cutlery from Germany has increased in value in marks over 1914 prices approxi- 
mately 2,500 per cent. Depreciation in exchange during the same period is about 9$ 
per cent. The present German prices converted at the approximate present exchange 
value of the mark averages an increase of 50 per cent in United States gold over pre- 
war prices in United States gold. 

Senator Simmons. How does the domestic price, the price in the- 
German home market, compare with the export price ? 

Mr. Rafter. You mean on cutlery? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Rafter. It is not given. I do not know what the difference- 
is. I may say, though, that the tabulations I have prepared include- 
items of cutlery, and you will there see the increases m the- export 
prices. 

One peculiar result of the measure which I am opposing to-day is 
that it imposes the greatest increases in duties on imports irom those- 
countries which are admittedly the poorest both financially and' 
industrially. The amount of dfepreciation in a country's currency 
is a fair indication or reflection of the industrial and financial status 
of that country. Therefore, the lower the value of the currency the 
greater hardship will be worked by reason of the fixed limit of depre- 
ciation at 66§ per cent. 

One of the Senators pointed out with regard to the discussion on 
dyes tuffs which just preceded my remarks 

Senator Simmons. Let me ask you this: The American duty on 
those articles that you have just referred to from the countries that 
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you have just been speaking about is now really higher than the 
Fayne-Aldrich duties were ? 

Mr. Rafter. That is the effect in many cases, because of increased 
prices. 

Senator Simmons. Take Germany, now, and Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and the countries that you have mentioned a little while 
ago. They would suffer most and be most discriminated against. 
Are not the present duties upon the present basis and at the rate of 
the present mw higher in percentage than the Payne-Aldrich rates? 

Mfr. Rafter. In many cases they are, because of increased prices, 
purely. 

Senator McCumber. But on the basis of an ad valorem duty they 
are not higher, are they ? 

Mr. Rafter. No; the rates are lower. 

A few moments ago the preceding speaker was asked about the pos- 
sibility of indirect shipments of German dyestuffs to this country; that 
is, sales possibly to England first, and resales bv England to the United 
States. If this currency valuation measure becomes law, that same 
situation, I predict, will apply; to many other things besides dyestuffs. 
I may say tnat wherever an imported article is of a noncompetitive 
character and where there is a demand for it in this country, one of 
the natural results of the proposed measure will be to avoid direct, 
importation from Germany of those articles and to buy them from 
some other country, from England or the Scandinavian countries, or 
elsewhere. 

Senator Watson. Why? Because of supposed prejudice in the 
United States against the German-made article ? 

ifa*. Rafter, ri^o, sir; but because of the inordinate increase in du- 
ties which will be brought about by this measure. Importers will see 
very quickly that they can in this indirect way import to much better 
advantage, whereas, under the measure direct importations will be 
impossible. 

Senator Simmons. If that be so, if this bill becomes a law it would 
be an easy matter to evade it altogether ? 

Mr. Rafter. I had not thought of it as an evasion, sir. I thought 
of it as a legitimate commercial transaction. 

The Chairman. It is legitimate. 

Mr. Rafter. We woula find England and other countries selling^ 
goods of German origin to us which we formerly bought from Ger- 
many direct. 

The Chairman. There is nothing wrong about it. 

Senator Watson. Then they would naturally sell to some countries 
for reshipment to this country where there is no currency disturbance. 

Mr. Rafter. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Simmons. And the act would be ineffective ? 

Mr. Rafter. It would be ineffective in the case of those articles- 
which could be brought in at the slightly increased cost which an 
indirect shipment would imply, but still at a very much lower cost 
than would be incurred on direct importations under the measure 1 
am speaking of. 

It seems to me to be a poor business proposition not only for an 
individual but equally for a nation to buy commodities through a. 
middleman instead of direct from the producer. The extra expense 
of the transaction would naturally be borne by the consumer. 
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With regard to the suggestion of discrimination between countries 
because of this measure, I am not prepared to say whether there 
would be any interference with existing treaties. It seems altogether 
likely, though, that the measure will be just as objectionable as though 
higher rates were provided for certain countries only. In that con- 
nection it must be remembered that in enacting this provision 
fixing an arbitrary value on foreign currencies it is known in advance 
that certain countries only will be affected and just which countries. 
The approximate amount or extent to which they will be affected 
is also known. 

I shall not dwell on the effect of the measure on our export trade 
with the countries affected, because that is an obvious proposition 
to all of you gentlemen. The effect on our merchant marine also 
will be quite marked, I am sure. 

In that connection I recently read a report of the National City Co. 
showing the volume of our export trade with Germany alone. Unfor- 
tunately I did not keep it, but as I recall the figures for the year 1920, 
the total export trade was approximately $350,000,000. The 
statement was made that it was the largest export trade which this 
country had with Germany for many years past. 

The statement went on to describe how in the harbors of Germany 
to-day the American flag on merchant vessels was in far greater evi- 
dence than the flag of any other country. 

I assume that me situation will rapidly change if we, in a sub- 
stantial way, as a result of section 214, discriminate against Germany 
in the matter of duties on her exports to us. 

There is just one other word I want to say. While the purpose of 
this measure is obviously to protect American products and will 
undoubtedly be accomplished as to imports from the poorer countries, 
the proposed law will not touch in any way the stronger countries 
against whom there is far greater need for protection. 

The Chairman. That has been fully stated. 

Mr. Rafter. Yes. And that is notably so in the case of Japan. 

Senator McCumber. You would not regard it as being much of a 
protection either, would you, if the same goods can be shipped through 
some of these other countries ? 

Mr. Rafter. It would be to a small extent an additional protection 
because of an increased cost, due to slightly greater freight charges 
and the middleman's profit. 

In conclusion, if this measure is lo become law I earnestly request 
that it be modified so as to except from its operation those goods 
which are in bonded warehouse at the time of the passage of the bill ; 
also those goods which were shipped from the foreign countries before 
the passage of the bill; and last, merchandise bought under contract 
but not delivered before the law takes effect. This is a reasonable 
request, as the proposed change in the law is not one of those ordinary 
hazards of tariff making whicn importers are supposed to anticipate. 

(The summary of information submitted by Mr. Rafter is as 
follows :) 
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Summary op Information, with Exhibits, in re Effect of Currency Valuation 

Measure. 

[Sec. 214, Title II, antidumping bill, H. R. 2433.] 

John R. Rafter, 34 Pine Street, New York, N. Y., and Carl W. Stern, 24 State Street, 
New York, N. Y., appearing for Gimbel Bros.; New York, department store; Cohn & 
Rosenberger (Inc.), New York, beads and imitation jewelry; Wimelbacher & Rice, 
New York, fabric gloves; N.J. Richman Co., New York, embroidered linens; Mekel- 
bure; Specialty Co.. New York, toy souvenirs and favors; I. Goldberg, New York, 
feathers and artificial flowers; Rothschild Bros. <fc Co., New York, buttons; A. J. 
Hague & Co., New York, toys; Naday & Fleischer, New York, dress fabrics and 
trimmings; D. G. Dery, New York, silk manufacturer; Max Mandel Laces (Inc.), 
New Y'ork, laces; Griffon Cutlery Works, New York, cutlery; Robert Reiner (Inc.). 
Weehawken, N. J., textile machines and accessories; and the La^e & Embroider* 
Association of America (Inc.), New York. 

effect of section 214 OF .\NTIDUMPING BILL ON IMPORTS FROM VARIOUS FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

Table I. — Countries whose currencies hare not depreciated 66i per cent from the metal 
value of their standard coins and whose exports to the United States ivill consequently 
not be affected by section 'JI4. 



Ccuiitry. 



Monetary luiit. 



.Standard \ To-day's 
metal j actual 
value. value. 



Belinum * i Franc 

Canada i Dollar . . . 

rhile» I Peso 

Cuba Dollar... 

Denmai k ' Krone . . . 

France » I Franc 

( I reat Britain 1 Pound . . . 

CJreece i 1 Drachma. 

Holland I ciuilder . . 

Japan ' Yen 

Norway ! Krone. . . 



Peru 
Spain . . 
Sweden 



Libra 

Peseta. 

Krona. 



Switzerland : Franc. 



$0. 193 

1.000 
.365 

1.000 
.268 
.193 

4.^67 
.193 
.402 
.19S 
.'..6S 

4.^67 
. 193 
.l"6s 
.193 



$0,073 
.8S5 
.128 

LOOO 
.180 
.072 

3. 925 
.068 
.347 
.485 
.159 

3.530 
.138 
.2:» 
.173 



Conversion 

value under 

sec. 214. 



$0,073 
.88.5 
.12s 

1.000 
.ISO 
.072 

3. 925 
.068 
.347 
.485 
.159 

3.5,3a 
.1.38 
.23ft 
.173. 



I Currencies of these countries are juFt above the two-thirds limit of depreciation provided for. 

Table II. — Countries whose currencies have depreciated more than 66^ per cent from 
the metal value of their standard coins, and whose exports to the United States will 
consequently be charged with increased duties because of section 214. 



Country. 



Austria. . 
Brazil..-. 
Finland.. 
Germany 
Hungary. 

Italy 

Paraguay 
Portugal. 
Rumania 
Russia... 
Serbia 



Monetary unit. 



Krone... 
Milreis . . 
Finmark 
Mark.... 
Krone... 

Lira 

Peso. . . . 
Escudo . . 

Leu 

Ruble... 
Dinar . . . 



Standard 
metal 
value. 



To-day's , Conversion 
actual 'value under 
value. section 214. 



$0,068; 
.180 
.064 
.080 
.068 
.064 
.320 
.36a 
.064 
.172 
.Oj-f 



$0,203 


1 
$0,003 


.,>45 


.138 


.19.3 


.023 , 


.238 


.016 ' 


.203 


.004 1 


.19J 


.047 : 


.965 


.050 


L081 


.090 


.193 


.016 


.515 


.004 


.193 


.029 
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Table III. — Countries whose currency values under section 214 will be uncertain. 



Country. 



•Czechoslovakia 

JiieoslaNaa 

Poland 

Argentine Republic , 
Do 




Par value. 



$0,203 
.203 
.236 
.905 
.423 



To-day's 
actual 
value. 



SO. 014 

.007 

.0013 

1.390 

.315 



Conversion 

value under 

sec. 214. 



(») 
0) 



' Uncertain. 



Table IV. — Increases in duty on imports from countries affected by section 214. 



Per cent. 

30 

36 

.. ,121 

.. 180 

. 300 



Brazil 

Italy 

Serbia , 

Finland 

Rumania 

Portugal 300 

Note. — If Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Poland, listed as uncertain, are a£fected 
by section 214, the increase in duties on imports from those countries will be 386 
per cent, 870 per cent, and 6,000 per cent, respectively. 



Per cent. 

Germany 400 

Paraguay 540 

Hungary 1, 600 

Austria 2, 100 

Russia 4, 200 



JSummary of prewar and present prices on imports from countries affected by sec. 214y as 

per attached exhibits. 

FROM MADEIRA, PORTUGAL. 



Merchandise. 



Napkins. 



Prewar 
price. 



Escudo. 
LOO 



Present 
price. 



Escudo. 
12.31 



Dollar equivalents. 



Prewar. 



$L08 



Present. 



SLll 



Under 
sec. 214. 



$5. 55< 



FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 



Toy necklaces . 



Kronen. ' Kronen. 
1.20 , 22.50 




$1. 56 



FROM GERMANY. 



Fabric gloves 

Imitation pearl beads 

Laces: 

Item 397 

Item 274 

Item 66651 

Item 6665 \ 

Item 66655 

Item 66657 

Toy souvenirs: 

Glass penholders 

Toy crayons 

Bird warblers 

Toy dinner sets 

Paper toys 

Artificial flowers 

Textile machines: 

10-yard embroidery machine, with panto- 
graph 

10-yard embroidery machine, with automat.. 

15-yard embroidery machine, with automat.. 



Marks. 
9.00 
17.50 

L47 
L73 
.21 
.22 
.21 
.22 

.75 

.80 

2.50 

L45 

.50 

1.75 



6, 450. 00 
10, 435. 00 
13, 765. 00 



Marks. 
500.00 
370.00 

40.00 
43.20 
6.90 
6.90 
6.90 
6.90 

15.00 
16.50 
65.00 
18.00 
10.50 
28.50 



108,000.00 
150, 000. 00 
200,000.00 



$2.14 


S8.00 


4.17 


5.92 


.35 


.64 


.41 


.69 


.05 


.11 


.05 


.11 


.05 


.11 


.05 


.11 


.18 


.24 


.19 


.26 


.60 


L04 


.35 


.29 


.12 


.17 


.44 


.46 


1,600.00 


1,728.00 


2,550.00 


2,400.00 


3,400.00 


3,200.00 



$4aoo 

29.60 

3.20 
3.45 
. 55 
.55 
.55 
.55 

1.20 
1.30 
5.20 
1.45 
.85 
2.30 



8,640.00 
12,000.00 
16,000.00 
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■Summary of prewar and present prices on imports from countries affeded by sec. 214, as 

per attached exhibits — Continued. 



FROM GERMANY— Continued. 



Merchandise. 



Prewar 
price. 



Textile machines— Continued. 

Attachment automat 

Repeating machine 

Punching machine 

Bobbin machine 

Milanese machine 

Hosiery machine 

Needles 

Toy puzzle, item 41 

■CcUar buttons, item 29 

Harmonica, item 225 

Hosiery: 

Item 860 

Item 873 

Mechanical train, item 902 

■Cutlery: 

Steel manicure scissors, item 9204 , 

Razor, item 9560 

Pocket knife, item 8229 



Marks, 

4,065.00 

1,000.00 

5,150.00 

400.00 

8,000.00 

15,000.00 

.47 

1.70 

.72 

.75 

7.25 

8.20 

21.50 

5.60 

11.60 

2.40 



Present 
price. 



Marht. 

60,000.00 

15,000.00 

69,000.00 

9,000.00 

123,000.00 

232,80a00 

12.00 

61.00 

36.00 

24.00 

118.00 
139.50 
378.00 

97.75 

206.00 

71.10 



Dollar equivalents. 



Prewar. 



$1,000.00 

238.00 

1,300.00 

100.00 

2,000.00 

3, 750. 00 

.11 

.41 

.17 

.18 

1.81 

2. or. 

5.37 

1.40 

2.87 

.60 



Present. 



$960.00 

240.00 

1,100.00 

144.00 

1,968.00 

3,724.00 

.19 

.98 

.58 

.38 

1.89 
2.22 
6.05 

1.56 
3.28 
1.14 



Under 
sec. 214. 



$4,800.00 

1,200.00 

5,500.00 

720.00 

9,840.00 

18,620.00 

.95 

4.90 

3.80 

1.80 

9.45 
11.10 
30.25 

7.80 

16.40 

5.70 



FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


Jet dress buttons: 

Item5924;/30 


Kronen. 
1.40 


Kronen. 
28.00 


$0.28 
.30 


$0.39 
.34 


$1. 95 


Item 592^ 


1.50 


24.00 


1.70 







The attached papers are submitted as exhibits showing comparieons Vetween 
prewar and present prices of imports from low-currency countries affected by sec- 
tion 214. 

New York, April 20, 1921. 
Mr. Carl Stern, 

Care of M. J. Corbett & Co., 24 State Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: We herewith beg to hand you sample of our napkin No. 20.29, plain rose 
scallop, which is the most important item in our line. In fact, the y> hole line is I aeed 
on the price of the plain rose scalloped napkin, as far as selling is concerned. 

In 1914 the price of this napkin per dozen, including linen and labor, was 1 escudo. 
To-day the price of this napkin , including linen and labor, is escudo 12.31 . The prices 
on other articles in the balance of the line are in the same proportion. 
Yours, very truly, 

N. J. RiCHMAN Co., 

Per Leo Ellison. 



Mekelburg Specialty Co., manufacturers and importers of confectioner's novelties, 
9-11-13 Walker Street, New York. 

Glass penholders (manufacturer, Elias Greiner Vettersohn): Marks. 

May 25, 1914 per e:ro8s. . 0. 75 

Feb. 1, 1921 ^do. ... 15. 00 

Toy crayons (manufacturer, Saalheimer & Strauss): 

June 10, 1914 per gross . . .80 

Feb. 5, 1921 do. ... 16. 50 

Bird warblers (manufactiu-er, Richard Ernst ^j: 

Dec. 10, 1913 per mille. . 2. 50 

Feb. 25, 1921 do 65. 00 

Toy dinner sets (manufacturer, Saalheimer & Strauss): 

Apr. 9, 1914 per gross. . 1.45 

Jan. 11, 1921 do. . . . 18. 00 
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Toy necklaces (manufacturer, Alexander Romger, Czechoslovakia): Kronen:. 

' Nov. 7, 1913 \ per gross. . 1. 20- 

Feb. 2. 1921 do. ... 22. 50 

Paper toys (manufacturer, Sch wager <fe Steinlein): Marks. 

Oct. 31, 1913 per gross. . . 50' 

Mar. 14, 1921 do. . . . 10. 50- 



New York, April 18 j 1921. 
Mr. Carl Stern, 

Care of M. J. Corhett & Co., 24 State Street, New York City. 

Dear Sir: A^eeable to our conversation over the telephone, we are inclosing here- 
with a copy of the letter which we are sendin«: to various Senators and Representatives 
in Washington. 

Yours, truly, 

WiMELBACHER & RiCE, 

Reinecke, Jr. 

New York, April 18, 1921. 

Supplementing our letter of the 16th instant, and in regard to the subject matter 
contained therein concerning the dutiable value of cotton gloves at the present market 
value and at the current rate of exchange, we desire to call your attention to the very 
important fact that the Government is recei\'ing a far greater duty revenue under 
present conditions than it did in prewar times on the identical glove, when the duty 
value of the mark wa^ figured on the standard basis of 23.8. Pf^ " " 

For example, the glove quoted in our pre\'ious letter, the present market value 'of 
which abroad is 500 marks, pays, at the current rate of exchange 1.60, 35 per cent 
duty on $8, which duty amounts to $2.80 per dozen. 

In prewar time 3 the market value of this same glove wa^ 9 marks per dozen and at the 
standard rate of exchange, 23.8 per mark, the duty value amounted to 12.142 per d.izen 
and the amount of duty collectible at 35 per cent amounted to 74.97 cents per do^en. 

Therefore, the Government is. under present conditions, collecting $2.80 per dozen 
duty on the same article on whch it collected 74.97 cents duty in prewar times. 

The revenue to the Government on this article imder prevailing conditions is conse- 
quentlv nearly four times as great as it was in prewar times. 

We feel that these important facts should receive the very serious consideration 
of the United States Senate, in \'iew of the probability of the entire abandonment of 
importations of ffoods of the character in question imder the arbitrarily fixed rate of 
exchange, and the consequent loss to the Government of considerable revenue from 
this source. 

Respectfully, yours, 



New York, April 18, 1921. 
Mr. Carl Stern, 

Care of M. J. Corhett Co., 24 State Street, City. 

Dear Mr. Sterx : As per your conversation with Mr. Rosenberger, I am sending 
you by bearer sample bunch of pearl beads which we are running in our line to-day 
and which we also ran in our line before the war. 

These beads are purchased from Heinrich Heinz, of Geiersthal, Germany, and I 
am giving you specific dates of invoices from both prewar times and also recent 
purchases. 

On invoice of June 18, 1914, this exact pearl of the same graduation cost us marks 
17.50 per dozen strings: and on an invoice of September 15, 1920, we were charged 
for this same item marks 370 per dozen strins:?. 
Very truly, yours, 

Jerome H. Oppenheim Co. 
CoHN & Rosenberger (Inc.). 



New'York, April W, 1921. 
Mr. Leonard Klauber, 

Care of Lace and Embroidery Association, Xew York City. 

Dear Mr. Klauber: As per conversation, I am herewith submitting samples of a 
few numbers with comparative prices: 

No. 397 we imported recently at a cost of 40 marks net per gross. During and 
previous to 1913 we purchased this same number at 1.50 marks per gross less 2 per cent. 
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' No. 274/1 we imported recently at 45 marks, less 4 per cent per gross. During 
and previous to 1913 we imported this at a cost of 1,80 marks per ^ross less 4 per cent. 
Sorry that we can not give you any other numbeis for comparison, but trust that 
these will help you a little. 
Sincerely, yours, 

Abb Stern^ 

New York, April 20, 19m ^ 
Mr. Leonard Klauber, 

Care of Lace and Embroidery Association of America, 

ISO Fifth Avenue, New Y&rh City, 

I>ear Lbonard: As per >rour request I enclose herewith samples of four patterns 
of Plauen Yenises marked with costs before and after the war. 
Hoping they will be of service, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 

Bruno Falk. 

enclosures from KROWEB-TYNBERG CO. (INC.). 

Sample No. 66651. Bought in 1914 at 21 pfennigs; bought at 6.90 marks in 1920. 

Sample No. 66654. Bought in 1914 at 22 pfennigs; bought at 6.90 marks in 1920. 

Sampl-e No. 66665. Bought in 1914 at 21 pfennigs; bouthg at 6.90 marks in 1920.. 

Sample No. 66657. Bought in 1914 at 22 pfennigs; bought at 6.90 marks in 192^. 



New YofiK, April ^ly 19ei.. 

M. J. CORBETT & Co., 

New York City. 
Attention Mr. Carl Stern. 

Dear Sir: I herewith inclose a sample of flowers to testify that in 1913 and 1914* 
we bought this kind of merchandise from Paul Klemm, Sebmtzsachsen, Glermany, at- 
1.75 marks per dozen, and for which we now pay 28.50 marks per dozen. 
Very truly, yours, 

I. Goldberg. 

Wbehawkbn, N. J., April 20, 1921.. 
Mr. Carl W. Stern, 

24 State Street, New York City, 

Dear Mr. Stern: Just received your letter of the 19th and send you herewith, a* 
schedule of the different prices of our machines in 1914 and 1921. 

The German mark in 1914 was worth 23.8 cents whereas the mark to-day is worth 
about 1.60 rents, but as you see from the difference in the prices of the machines 
and parts, they increased iri value 10 and 15 times. 

You also have to take into coneideration whenever the mark raises in Germany, the- 
price of the merchandise raiees accordingly. You no doubt understand our position; 
the embroidery machines which we handle are not manufactured in this country; 
we are under contract to deliver more than 100 machines at fixed prices and you can- 
readily understand the position we would be placed in, if the duty is increased 50O 
per cent. It would stop imports immediately from the other side, besides it would"^ 
be a hardship on our customers who depend entirely on us to fill their wants for em- 
broidery machines. 

We hope in hand of the inclosed schedule, you are able to argue yoor case success^ 
fully and that the bill will not go through. 

I will anxiously look forward to hearing from you upon your return from Washington. 

Wishing you sucecss, . 
Very truly, yours, 

Robert Reiner (Ina),. 
. Reinbr^ President.. 

44121—21— PT 1 10 
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Tjrpe of ni!>chfne. 



10-yard i/A xnaebine, with Pantograph 

10-yard i/4 machine, with Automat 

15-yard 4/4 machine, with Automat , 

Attachment Automat 

Repeating mat^ine 

Pnnchinyr nmrfiirift 

Bohbin madUne 

IGlanese wnM»hiTii« 

Hosiery machinos (1,400 per cent increase) 



Purchase prices. 



1921 




108,000 

150,000 

200,000 

60,000 

15,000 

69,000 

9,000 

123,000 

232,800 



Prices for maehinepartsincreased on an aTeragesinoe 1914 about 1,500 to l,800percent. 
accessories formerly bought at 47 pfennigs a dosen cost to-day 12 marks. 



Neediesand other 



New York, April 21, 1921. 
Meseors. M. J. Gorbett <fc Co., 

24 Stau Street, New York. 

Attention, Mr. Stem. 

Gsntlbmbn: We are sending you samples of a harmonica, some collar buttons, and 
« puzzle mirror. We are giving the prices on each of these, bought in 1913-14, and 
the present-day cost prices in German marks, and other data. 



Cost, in marks, per 
gross. 



191^14 To-dav. 



No. 4 1.70 

No.29 72 

No. 225* , .75 



61 
96 
24 



I 



Cost, in cents, per 
gross. 



Duty, in cents. 



I 



191^14.1 To-day.s 1913-14 



40lS 
17.0 
18.0 



97.6 
57.6 
3S.0 



14 
5 
6^3 



Present. 



34 
10 
13.3 



Increase. 



20 
5 

7 



I Exchange at 24 cents to the mark. 

* Mark at 1j6 cents. 

* By the doaen, instead of gross. 

In reftfence to the cheap agate buttons ref ened to on the phone, we find that these 
were invoiced in firancs; ttimfore we are not sending sample. 

We trust with these few samples they will enable you to present the faults to the 
committee. 
Of course, you know, we have many articles that are figured out in the same manner. 
\ery truly, yours, 

A. J. Hague d Co. (Inc.). 



New York, April 21, 1921 
Mr. C. W. Stern, 

Cart </ Jf. /. CorheU <fr Co., 

24 State Strttt, C%. 

Dear Mr. Sterx: We incloee herewith copy of an invoice covering five casee of 
hosioy imported by us in June, 1915; also copy of an ovder dated October, 1919, for 
same numbers and from the same manufactures'. Would call your special attention 
to No. 860 and No. 873. In 1915, prices of these numbers wenp 7.25 marks and 8.20 
marks per dozen: whereas in 1919 the prices quoted us wne 118 marts and 139.50 

answo- \xNir purpose. 



Kindly return these documents as soon as they 
Very truly, j-ours. 



Gdcbel Bros., 
P. J. McDermott, 

Manager Foreign OJiee, 
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Friedrioh Kircheisen, 
To GiMBEii Bros., 

■NctD YhTJc 
13284/8—5 cases hosiery. Order B 1301. 



Chemnitz, April 2£j 1915. 



Dept. 54. 



Case. 



13284 



13285 



13286 



13287 



13288 



No. 


Doz. 


860 


255 


860 


48 


' 860 


207 


855 


202i 


873 


1,53 




50 


560 


100 


560 


50 



8^ 9 M 10 \Gk 
Ladies black mere, lisle hose ^y, 76 89 44 ^ 

1 dz. boxes 



Ladies black mere, lisle hose. 9 14 187 
Ladies white mere, lisle hose . 29^631 72} 35} 6 

1 dz. boxes. 



Ladies black lisle hose . 



.30 60 72 33} 7 
1 dz. boxes 



Ladies black mere, lisle hose. .23 49| 50| 30 
Ladies white mere, lisle hose.. 8 15 17} 9} 



Ladies black mere, lisle hose. 
Ladies white mere, lisle hose. 



.16 30 34 20 
,. 8 15 17 10 



Prices 

with 

packing. 



2.58 
7.25 



2.58 
7.25 
7.25 



2.40 
6.75 



3.13 

8.80 
&80 



2.58 
7.25 
7.25 



Prices 
without 
packing. 



6.65 

5% 



6.65 
6.65 



6.15 

5% 

8.20 
&20 

5% 



6.65 
6.65 



fi% 



1,848.75 
92.45 



348.00 
1,500.75 



1,848.75 
92.40 



1,366.85 
68.35 



1,346.40 
440.00 



89.30 
1,786.40 



657.90 



725.00 
362.50 



1,087.50 
54.40 



1, 756. 30 

123.84 
534.06 



1,756.35 

486.00 

1,298.50 

478.89 
156.50 

1,697.10 

258.00 
129.00 

1,033.10 



7,641.35 
12.50 
10.00 



7,563.85 



October 28, 1919. 



Foreign order A430. 

Mr. F. KiRCHEisoN, Chemnitz. 

Ship to Gimbel Bros., New York, U. S. A.: 

860/266. Black, sizes 8i, 9, 9i, 10, lOJ; quantity, 10, 30, 35, 20, 5, 118.25 marks 
per dozen. 

Six hundred dozen as above, in 6 cases; half January l,.half February 1, 1920. 

860/266. One hundred dozen cordovan, same assortment, 118.25 marks per dozeli. 
February 1, 1920. 

860/266. One hundred dozen white, same assortment, 118.25 marks per dozen. 
February 1, 1920. 

873. Out size as 366 O. S., sizes 9, 9i, 10, lOJ; 100 dozen black, 5, 25, 40, 30, 139.5a 
marks per dozen. February 1, 1920. 

873. Out size as 366 c/0. S.; 50 dozen cordovan, 3, 12, 20, 15, 139.50 marks per 
dozen. January 1, 1920. 

873. Out size as 366 W/0. S., 50 dozen white, 3, 12, 20, 15, 139.50 marks per dozen. 
February 1, 1920. 

Gimbel Bros, regular packing in gray boxes. Sizes stamped on heel — Gimbel 
Bros, on toe. Terms same as Philadelphia order. 



New York, April 21, 1921, 
Mr. Lee Adam Gimbel. 

Dear Sir: The following facts relative to mark price of German merchandise is 
as follows: 

The German manufacturers of toys last year, raised the price of his merchandise 
twenty times over what it was in prewar times. The reason for this being, that the 
value of the mark had gone down to $0.01, and to meet this he raised his price 20 
times. 
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When this merdumdise landed us with duty paid, it was at least from 50 to 100 
per cent higher in price than previous to the war. This year, I find that on account 
of the mark being worth close to $0.02, the German manufacturer lowered the price 
of his merchandise slightly, so that the value, as landed in the United States, duty 
paid, would be a trifle less than last year. 

The price of the merchandise in macks as purchased this year, would be ten or 
fifteen times more in marks than previous to the war, and when landed, duty paid, 
will be about 30 to 50 .per cent higher in price than in 1914. 



Mr. L. GiMBEL. 

Below are the comparisons from .firm of Gebr. Bing, Numbers, Germany, office 
Wurlitzer Building, care of John Bing, Forty-first Street and Broadway, New York. 



Artide. 




aiMhAnioal train 

Do 

BlMtrictnln 

Do 

'WakkiDKdog 

Ocean liner 

Ferryboat 

If oving-picture machine 

.Bear on wheels 

St. Bernard dog 

Moving-picture machine 



Priee In marks, 
1914. 



902/00 .• ; 21 .50 per dozen.. 

lOOS/O I 52.50 per dozen. . 

623,'^ I eoperdocen 

14/0 1 116.75 per dozen. 



260/11 

155/332. 

505/10/2 

zy4o«j 

8 

5 

47/4.... 



18 per dozen. 

11 per dozen 

65per dozen 

20.«5per doien. 

20.70 each 

70.75 per dozen. 
7.50 each 



Price ln> marks, 
1921. 



378 per doeen. 
840 per dozen. 
780 per dozen. 
1,212 per dozen. 
360 per dozen. 
308 per dozen. 
900 per dozen. 
477 per dozen. 
330 each. 
1.260 per dozen. 
122.5()each. 



S. W. Zreuch, 
Manager Toy Department. 



Nbw York, April 21, 1921. 
"Mr. Stern, 

Care of M. J. Corhett 6c Co., New York City. 

Dear Sir: In harmony with your request, we hand you herewith samples of the 
following, and give you German cost of the \'ariou8 numbers in 1914 and present 
Oerman cost: 



No. 


ArUcle. 


1914 

German 

coat. 


1921 

German 

eost. 


moo 


V9s\ mantcun^ edssors 


Marks. 
4.40 
5.60 
2.10 
4.90 
11.50 
ZIO 
2.40 
2.75 
2.40 


Marks, 
73.55 


"VSM 


stet 1 maiiknira acisaois. . . ............... 


97.75 


1)338 


Cast ladies' scissors 


57.20 


9313 


Steel ladies' scissors 


94.15 


'Wao 


l^asor 


205.00 


8370 


l*ix»ket knife 


5a 90 


&a9 


do 


71.10 


1810 


, « . « . do .«........................................«..................>..•.• 


82.10 


8099 


Staff jackknife 


97.10 









I wish to state that I was perKmally in Solingen, Germany, from November 1 to 
PcH^emhor 1, 1920, and the above 1921 prices are those that were pre\-ailing in Solingea 
»ud are the prices that are pre\'ailiDg at the preeent time. 
Very truly, youns, 

Griffon Cutlery Work.s, 
Bv A. L. Silbersten. 

P. 8. — You will find the numbew sciatched on tho blades. 
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New YoKKyApriUly i9U. 
Hessre. M. J. Corbett & Co., 

New Y&rkOity. 

Attention Mr. Stem. 

Gentlemen: I am sending you inclosed samples and price list, showii^g you exactly 
what we paid for these buttons in the year 1914, and at what prices we could buy 
them this year according to the latest price list received from Gablonz, dated Febru- 
-Ikry23., 1921. The goods are all coming from Mahla Bros. 
Hoping you will nave success, we remain, 
Yours, very truly, 

Rothschild Bbos. & Co. 



Statement showing prices. of jet ^buttons fiom Bohemia. 



Yeor. 


Pattern. 


18 


22 


30 


36 


42 


50 


56 


1914 


5924 
5924 
5Q22 
5922 


$0.85 
12.86 


$0.94 

18.00 

1.00 

ii.eo 


$1.40 

28.00 

1.60 

24.00 


$2.00 
39.00 


$2.25 

53.00 

2.70 

47.60 


$3.15 

70.00 

3.80 

64.00 


$4.40 


Feb. 23. 1921 


92.00 


1914 


5.50 


Feb. 23, 1921 


84.00 







Terms net 3 per cent for cash. 



Ne-w Yobk, April 21, t921, 
Mr. Carl W. Stern, 

24 State Street, New York City. 

In re section 25, H. R. 2435. 

I>EAR Sib: We give you herewith samples of certain Barmen (Germany) beading 
edges, and the cost in 1913 in Germany, together with the duty thereon based on the 
then cost; as also the cost in 1921 and the duty upon said cost. 

Beading, lot A, imported from Barmen. 



Year. 


Cost. 


Duty. 


1913 


Marks. 
7.35 
156.60 


$1.05 


1921 i 


L50 







We also give you a similar example as to the fine torchon edges: 

Fine torchon, lot B, imported from Barmen. 



Year. 


Cost. 


Duty. 


1913 


Marks. 
15.00 
265.00 


$2.14 


1921 


2.54 







Yours, very truly, 



Klauber Bros. & Co. 
L. E. Klaubeb, President. 



New Yobk, April 21, 1921. 
Mr. Cabl W. Stebn, 

New York City. 

Deab Sib: We give you herewith two samples of embroideries, which goods were 
manufactured in Plauen (Germany) and .are also manufactured in St. Gall (Switzer- 
land). 

In column 1 we give you the landed cost of these goods when imported from St. 
Oall, Switzerland, based on the present rate of exchange. 
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In column 2 we give you the landed cost of these goods when imported from Plauen^ 
Germany, based on the present rate of exchange. 

In column 3 we indicate what these goods would cost to land if purchased in Ger- 
many at the present rate of exchange and duty is paid in accordance with the provision 
of section 25, H. R. 2435, namely: On a depreciation not greater than 66J per cent, 
or approximately 8 cents to the mark. 





Column 1. 


Column 2. 


Column 3. 


Pattern No. 18703 


CerUf. 


Cents. 


Cents, 
24i 


Pattern No. 18704 


27? 







whereas the cost of these goo^ls manufactured in this market is less than half the 

figures represented in column 3. 
Yours, very truly, 

Klauber Bros. <& Co., 
P. E. Klauber, President, 



LMax Mandel, Laces (Inc.), 19-27 West Twenty-first Street, New York.] 

Prices per gross yards, 

• 

5154. Imported in 1914; 8.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 13. 2^ 

Imported in 1921; 211.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 5. 50 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 13. 57 

6156. Imported in 1914; 13.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing j^ 5. 18 

Imported in 1921; 315 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 8. 19 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 20. 22 

5144. Imported in 1914; 7.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 2. 88 

Imported in 1921; 225 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 5. 85 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 14. 44 

5146. Imported in 1914; 10.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 4. 00 

Imported in 1921; 342 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 8. 90 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 21. 95 

4134. Imported in 1914; 13.50 marks; discoimt, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 5. 1& 

Imported in 1921; 337.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 8. 78 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 21. 67 

4135. Imported in 1914; 17 marks; discoimt, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing * 6. 53 

Imported in 1921; 405 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 10. 53 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 26. 00 

5069. Imported in 1914; 9.25 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 3. 55 

Imported in 1921; -232 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 6. Oa 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 14. 88^ 

5070. Imported in 1914; 9.25 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 3. 55 

Imported in 1921; 232 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 6. 03 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 14. 88- 
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24510/9. Imported in 1914; 10 marks; discount, 6 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing $3. 84 

Imported in 1921; 201.60 marks; discount, 6 per cent; duty, 60 per 

cent; landing 5. 24 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 12. 95 

5007. Imported in 1914; 21.24 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 8. 16 

Imported in 1921; 375 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 9. 75 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 24. 08 

5008. Imported in 1914; 30.84 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 11. 84 

Imported in 1921; 450 marks; discount, 6 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 11. 70 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 27. 69 

5044. Imported in 1914; 39 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 14. 98 

Imported in 1921; 967.50 marks; discount, 5 per cent; duty, 60 per cent; 

landing 25. 15 

If imported and landed at 8 cents the mark, it would cost 62. 12 

The Celairman. Is that all, Mr. Rafter ? 

Mr. Rafter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watson. I move that the committee rise mitil to-morrow 
morning at 10.30 o'clock. 

The Chairman. The committee, on motion of Senator Watson, 
will stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1.15 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, April 23, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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SATTJUDAY, APRIL 23, 1921. 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Finance, 

Washington^ D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjounmient, at 10.30 o'clock 
a. m., in room 310, Senate Office Building, Hon, Boies Penrose pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, La Fol- 
lette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson, and Simmons. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. A quorum 
beiM present, the committee will proceed to hear Mr. B. A. Levett, 
of New York, who has been introduced to the chairman of the com- 
mittee by Senator Calder. 

STATEMENT BY ME. B. A. lEVETT, OF NEW YOEK. 

The Chairman. Mr. Levett, will you state to the committee where 
you reside ? 

Mr. Levett. I am a resident of New York. 

The Chairman. What is your business ? 

Mr. Levett. I am an attorney at law. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Levett. I am the chairman of the committee on customs 
service and revenue law of the Merchants' Association of New York. 
This is an organization, as its name indicates, composed of merchants. 
It represents 2,100 American manufacturers and 700 importers. 
We have upwards of 6,800 members. The rest of them are composed 
of professional men, banks, etc. 

The Chairman. What is that pamphlet from which you are 
reading? 

Mr. Levett. This is a part of the brief that I presented before the 
Ways and Means Committee, but it needs considerable revision. 

The Chairman. Is it on this same subject ? 

Mr. Levett. It is on the subject of general reconamendation and 
administrative matters, and also on the American selling price and on 
the dumping bill. 

The Chairman. What are you going to address yourself to now ? 

Mr. Levett. I was going to speak with reference to the anti- 
dumping bUl, particularly as to tne accountancy provision, but on 
that I shall not say so much because it has been pretty well covered. 

The Chairman. Are you covering ground tnat has been already 
covered before the Ways and Means Conunittee ? 

Mr. Levett. Not on that point. 

The Chairman. Well, do not cover anything that has already been 
covered, and make your statement as brief as you can. 

Mi. Levett. I would Uke to state that the Merchants' Association 
has affiliations throughout the coimtry. We have never made any 
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recommendations as to rates, but we have since the McEanley bill, 
when we were invited by Mr. McKinley to present our views, con- 
sidered that we had a right to present our views as to the adminis- 
trative features of the law, having in mind the three parties in in- 
terest, the Government, the domestic manufacturers, and the im- 
porters. 

The Chairman. Was that association in existence at the time of 
the enactment of the McKinley law ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir; and Mr. McKinley invited us to present our 
views. 

The Chairman. Were you their attorney at that time ? 

Mr. Levett. No, sir; I was not. Really, I am not their attorney; 
I am chairman of this committee. Personally I have been interested 
in the customs matters since 1897, when I was detailed down here to 
the Oovemment service with Senator Aldrich. I had the pleasure 
of meeting you then, Mr. Chairman. Since then I have been con- 
nected with the Board of General Appraisei's as Government attor- 
ney, and have represented both manufacturers and importers. 

The Merchants Association has no interest whatever except, as I 
say, for the good of the United States Government, looking at the 
administrative clauses as they affect the three parties. 

Without going into the details as to the currency proposition, I 
would like to express the Merchants' Association's disapproval of 
the provision as it appears. That matter came up before the board 
of (Erectors, which, 1 might state, has on it two-thirds as manv 
domestic manufacturers as it has importers. We believe that will 
be a very unwise provision. 

Senator Curtis. You mean the America valuation? 

Mr. Levett. No; I am speaking of the currency provision as to 
the depr ciation. The facts brougnt out bv Mr. Doherty and others 
yesterday are facts that I wanted to toucn upon, but they were so 
fully covered I will simply say that they are exactly what we ascer- 
tained in our investigation. 

I might present the original letter, which was referred to esterday, 
addressed Dy Mr. J. K. Sagne, appraiser of the port of New York, to 
Mr. S. C. Mead, secretary of the merchants' association. That letter 
is in response to a communication we addressed to the appraiser, 
inquiring whether the value of imports in United States gold had 
increased since 1914, and whe,ther tne Government was getting more 
duty than it was at that time. The letter has been previously re- 
ferred to and part of it read. 

The Chairman. Do you want to insert it in the record? 

Mr. Levett. I thought possibly the committee would like to have 
the orimial letter. 

The Chairman. It will be inserted as a part of your remarks. 

(The letter above referred to is as follows :) 

Truasurt Depabtmsnt, 
United States Customs Servsce, 
New ForJfc, N, YI, February -f, 19S1, 
Mr. S. C. Mead, 

Secretary the Merchants* Association of New Yoriy 

^2S Broadway, New York, N Y. 

Sir: Answering your letter '** ♦*»- *^-* ultimo, BubmiUing certain questions which 
you fi«-J»«- ♦'^ 1^ answered ^ possible, in order that your asBDciation 

mp 'iscuss to change in basis of valuation to Ameri- 
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can aeUing jmce and antidmnpiii^ pioyisBons with tiie W»y» and Mmdb Oowmittee 

at tiieir request, you are advised that the replies of this o$ce to the submitted queatMHU 
can only be in a very geneial way. Specific iUustrationa may be cited to eihoir a 
wron^ conchiBion, but my reply represenls a eonclanon reached fiom the general 
conditions. 

Question 1 . Have the invoices coming under yoip^ obeervaHen at the port oi New 
Tork durinj^, — aay. the past year indicated that, general^ vpeaking, the export price 
ia appreciably different from the home censumption pnce~-4he value returned by 
yon lor dutiable purposes? 

Answer. Genially speaking', home consumption prices are not lower than export 
prices to the United StEites. In countries like Germany and Austria, where the cor* 
rency of the country relatively is depreciated to much greater extent than the 
currency of other coimtnee as compared with the United States dollar, the home 
consumption price asoalty is lower than the export price to the United States. Under 
normal conditions the home consumption pnce usually is higher than the export 
price to the United States. 

Question 2A. Agaxn» generally qpcoking, has the pvice of imported articles^ when 
figured in foreign currency, kept pace with the depreciation in the value of that 
currency? 

Answer. Generally speaking, the price of imported articles has increased in the 
ntio that the foreign cuxtency d^recsated as compared with the United States dollar. 

Question 2B. In other words, haa the depreciation ia the foreign currencies resulted 
in decreased duties collected? 

Answer. The denreciation of foreign currency may, in certain instances, decrease 
the duties coUected. As, for illustration: 

Certain dieeses from France have increased in value in French francs over 1914 
prices approximately 550 per cent. Depreciation in exchange durin£; the same 
period is about 66j per cent. The present French prices converted at the approxi- 
mate present exchange value of the French franc approximates an increase of 75 per 
cent in United States gold over prewar prices in United States gold. 

Food products from Italy have increased in value in lire over 1914 prices approxi- 
imately 600 per cent. Depreciation in exchange during the same period is about 
75 per cent. The present Italian prices converted at the approximate present ex- 
change of the lira approximates an increase of 80 per cent in United States gold 
over prewar prices in United States gold. 

Linens from Germany have increased in value in marks over 1914 {mcee approxi- 
mately 2^00 ta S,000 per cent. Depredatioa in exchange during the same i)eriod 
is about 93 per c^it. The present German prices converted at the approximate 
present exchange value of the mark approximates an increase of 58 per cent in United 
States gold over prewar prices in United States gold. 

QonnEai diinaware selling before the war at 4 marks is now sold to the United 
S$tale» at $2.50, and in the home market at 60 marks. Duty is assessed on the home 
market value which converted into United States currency approximates 96 cents. 
Therefore, the selling price to the United States has increased 150 per cent over pre- 
war prices, whereas the assessment ei duty is approxi^tely at the value prevailing 
beloi:B tile war. 

Cutlery from Germany has increased in value in marks over 1914 prices approxi- 
mately 2,500 pef cent. Depredation in exchange during the same period is about 
93 per cent. The present German prices converted at the approximate present 
exchange value of the mark average an increase of 50 per cent in United States gold 
over prewar prices in United States gold. 

If tna exchange value in United States currency is lower upon the date of exporta- 
tion than at the time of purchase, with no deliveries made at the higher asking price 
on the date of exportation, in such instances the appraised value is at the dehv^fed 
or purchased price, which represents the market vame as defined, when converted at 
the exchange rate jf^revuling on l^e date of exportation (certification) results in lower 
United States equivalent. 

To illustrate: An article sold at 10 marks at a time when the mark ia worth 2 cents; 
delivered at a time when the exchange value of the mark is 1 cent; quoted price for 
future delivery on date of delivery 20 marks. Appraisement being made on the basis 
of 10 marks conversion would be maide at 1 cent rate of exchange prevailing on date 
of certification of consular invoice, accepted as date of exportation. Therefore, in 
such an instance the depreciation in the for^n currency resulted in decreased duties 
collected. But, to offset this, an illustration might be made of instances where, after 
placing the contract, the exchange value i^ the currency appreciatea. In such in- 
stances the Government would receive increased duties resulting from appreciation 
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in foreigii currencies as compared with the exchange rate prevailing cm date of pur- 
chaiae. 

Question 3A: Grenerally speaking, has the value of the. various imported articles, 
when figured in American gold, increased over the valu^ prior to the war? 

Question 3B : If so, to what extent? 

Answer 3A: Generally Bfjeaking, yes. 

Answer SB: It is impossible to reply to this question. Note attached statement, 
which gives a few illustrations from which a general average can be drawn. 

Question 4: As compared with the total goods passed through the port of New York, 
about what percentage of goods will you find it necessary to advance in value on 
appraisement? 

Answer: A very small percentage. A ^eat percentage of invoices are appraised at 
values other than the invoice values. No advance by the appraiser results as the 
importer, at the time of entry, added to his invoice values to make market value. 
Respectfully, 

J, K. Saone, Appraiser, 

Mr. Levett. I would like also to refer to one point that I do not 
think was fuUy covered yesterday. A question was asked by one of 
the Senators as to why goods could not be invoiced in j^erican 
currency. I have a concrete illustration, a matter that is now 
pending. Essential oils from Sicily are being imported quite largely, 
and they are invoiced on the dollar price. They are bought on the 
dollar price. The law provides that the involve shall be made in the 
currency of purchase or in the currency of the country of exportation. 
The appraiser differed from the inaporters as to the principal market, 
the importers claiming that it was ^cily and the Government claiming 
it was Italv. It made a difference in the market value of about two 
lira per kilo, which would run probably from 3 per cent up to not 
more than 8 per cent. But the appraiser, under regulations, returned 
the merchandise in lira. The collector took the lu*a at this Govern- 
ment rate of exchange; that is to say, what they call the railway rate. 
So that these advances instead of being from 3 to 4 or 5 per cent, were 
figured out bv the collector up to as mgh as 62 per cent, and on one 
entry alone the importers had to deposit something like $14,000. I 
believe that the Treasiuy Department will issue instructions so that 
the conversion can be at the commercial rate and get the advance 
down to what it really should be. But that is an illustration of what 
may happen. 

Senator McLean. Well, there is no question but what the courts, 
or the Chief Executive here, whoever ne is, will rectify a manifest 
injustice of that kind. 

Mr. Levett. It will not be done without some little fight. 

Senator McLean, That may be true. 

Mr. Levett. The collector at New York maj refuse to do it. 

Senator McLean. But you concede that it is an unwarranted 
assessment, do you not ? 

Mr. Levett. Undoubtedly; but if the appraiser should return 
these goods in marks, unquestionably that is wnat would happen, and 
then, of course, there would be no relief. 

Senator McLean. I do not know that the courts would sustain any 
such act. 

Mr. Levett. I think that is all I need say upon the question of the 
depreciation of currency, because that point has been fully covered. 

oenator Simmons. Senator McLean, when you speak of the courts 
not sustaining the act what do you mean ? 
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Senator McLean. I do not believe you would have any right to 
assess a duty upon imports from Germany, an ad valorem duty, five 
times the rates we do upon imports from ^England. 

Senator Simmons. In other words, you thmk the bill as prepared 
by the House might be held as unconstitutional. 

Senator McLean. I think it would violate our treaty agreements. 

Senator Simmons. That is what I mean by ''unconstitutional.'' 

Senator McLean. Yes; I think it would, if what they claim here 
is true as to conditions. Of course, the importers are interested in 
giving to the committee evidences of as high a cost of production as 
possible. 

Mr. Levett. Not the people I represent. I am representing the 
Merchants' Association, whose members have no interest at all. 

Senator McLean. But you are interested in importations, as I 
understand it. It is not in line at all with the debates in the House 
as to the value of the goods there; it is not in line with the testimony 
given the committee by Senator McCumber and others who investi- 
gated this matter, to the effect that wages in Germany to-day are 
less than one-fourth what they are in this country, measured in 
gold. Now, I do not know about that. But there seems to be a 
wide difference of opinion. If the information given the committee 
yesterday with respect to the cost of producing goods is correct, 
then it seems to me we have to take tnat view wnen we consider 
the proviso. 

Senator Simmons. I agree with you absolutely that if this biU in 

practical operation works out as the witnesses say it wiU — and I 

oelieve it will work out that way — the biU will violate our treaty 

obligations under the favored nation law. I do not think there 

. could be any question about that. 

Mr. Levett. I would like to make it plain on the record that the 
Merchants' Association is composed of three times as many American 
domestic manufacturers as importers. I do not appear here for the 
importers alone, but also for the domestic manufacturers. We 
simply examined the administrative features, and all our action 
has been passed upon by our board of directors, which, in turn, is 
composed of probaoly twice as many manufacturers as importers. 

Senator McLean. You may be right. I am merely stating that 
the evidence given to this committee does not comport at aU with 
the view taken by those who debated this question in the House. 
How much evidence the Ways and Means Committee took, I do not 
know, but they insisted that the rates under this bill would be lower 
than the Underwood tariff in the House. It was contested or dis- 
puted. 

Senator Simmons. As a matter of fact, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had no hearings on this bill at all. 

Senator McLean.^ I do not know as to that. 

Mr. Levett. I think they had not. Senator. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Levett, you said that you represented the 
manufacturers ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. The manufacturers, then, do not believe this 
would be a workable or fair bill ? 

Mr. Levett. We have had protests against it from the manufac- 
turers. 
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Senator Simmons. I am asking^ that because I have heard sugges- 
tions to the effect that only the importers were making such jH'o^ts. 

Mr. Le VETT. I can not speak for the manufacturers any more than 
I can for the importers. Our association is formed of manufacturers 
and importers. As it happens, we have three times as many manu- 
facturers as we have importers in our membership. 

Senator Smoot. Do you want the proviso in section 25 eliminated ? 

Mr. Levett. I think it should be eliminated, and that is the view 
of the Merchants' Association. 

Senator Smoot. And that is the view of all the importers, too? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. And part of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Levett. And part of the manufacturers. May I suggest this, 
gentlemen, that the reason for the high prices in Germany may be 
due to the cost of material. We know that Grermany was pretty 
well cleaned out. Germany has to buy her raw material in tne de- 

f>reciated currency. Germany has to buy from us, from France, 
rom Switzerland, from Sweden, in the depreciated currency, and, 
naturally, they have to pay right up to the regular rate. The result 
is that their raw material is so high that they can not sell even 
while the labor is cheap. 

Senator Simmons. There is a great deal in that. For instance, a 
cotton manufacturer in America can get his raw cotton here now for 
an average of 8 cents a poiuid. That same cotton, I believe, in 
Germany, would bring to-day 20 cents. 

Mr. Levett. Well, take Uerman razors. I know the facts about 
the situation because I was through the factories over there in the 
old days before the war. They made their razors from Eng^sh 
steel. If they are buying English steel at the prevailing rate of 
exchange, of course, they are paying a high price lor that steel, and 
they have to get it back. I think that is the reason the appraiser 
has reported to us in his letter of February 4, 1921, which is being 
inserted in the record, that ^'cutlery from Germany has increased in 
value in marks over 1914 prices approximately 2,500 per cent." 

Senator Smoot. Well, they get gold for the razors that they export 
and they pay that gold for the raw material. 

Mr. Levett. Quite so, but when they pay that gold to the English 
they have to pay the high price. That is my understanding of it. 
I have not gone mto that question at all, but I suggest that it might 
not be a bad field to look into. I think that will account for the 
fact that the German prices are high. 

In looking into this matter, before we went into this question with 
the Ways and Means Committee^ we took the precaution to write to 
the appraisers at New York, asking for figures as to whether the 
United States Government was getting more duty to-day in gold 
than it did before the war, and these were the answers that we got. 
I think on the dyestuffs it is different. I think there the export 
prices are away above the home-market value, and they are paying 
duty on the home-market value under the law, but as to practically^ 
everything else our information is that the home market value is 
pretty nearly the same as the export price, and in any case is very 
much higher than before the war. That is the point that led us to 
believe that this is an unfair and unwise proposition. 
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Senator Smoot. Under an ad Talwem dniy, if the prices increase 
in a foreign country, of course, we would cottect more money at the 
pfH^ of entry. 

Mr. Levbtt. Yes, sir. 

The CnAiBMAX. Is that all, Mr. Levett? 

Wr. Letett. I would like to say just a word on the antidumfMng 
biD as a general propositi<m. I am given to und^stand that the 
Senate wifl amend radically the bill as it came from the House. There 
are four points there that apply to antidumpim' generally to which I 
would like to refer. They are based on the C^adian antidumping 
bill. They have in that bill a provision limiting antidumping to 

£3ods which pay an ad valorem duty of not over 50 p«r cent. Iney 
ave a limitation on the duty itself to 15 per cent. Then they have 
a working leeway of 35 per cent and Uien a provision that if the 
market price goes up at the time of exportation that shall not be 
taken into consideration. I think those four points ought to be 
considered in any antidum^Hng legislation. Our information has been 
exactly what has been testified to before this committee, that there 
does not seem to be any need for antidumping l^ialation now; that if 
it is passed it will have practically little or nothing to apply to; but 
we believe it would be unwise to pass any such legislation at all at 
this tune. 

Senator La Foixette. Have you put into the record the figures 
that you were referring to when I came into the room ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir; those are in the letter which I introduced. 

Senator La Follbtte. And the letter has gone in in connection 
with your remarks ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that all, Mr. Levett ? 

Mr. Levett. Yes, sir; I thank you. 

STATEMENT BY MB. JOHBT eiBLOV DUFFY, GOUFSEL FOB THE 

THOlSrET-WAirVBB CO. (UTC), HEW YOBK. 

The Chairmak. Mr. Duffy, you are a counselor at law? 

Mr. Duffy. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who do you represent t 

Mr. Duffy. The Thonet-Wanner Co. of New York and J. & J. 
Kohn, of New York, both manufacturers of bent-wood fiuniture. 

Senator Curtis. Are they also importers ? 

Mr. Duffy. I want to correct that. They are importers stricUy; 
they are not manufacturers. 

Senator Dillingham. They are importers of what? 

Mr. Duffy. Bent-wood furniture. 

The Chairman. Upon what point do you desire to address the 
committee ? 

Mr. Duffy. I wish to say, Mr, Chairman, that since I was assigned 
my place on this calendar a telegram was received by Mr. Schmito, of 
the J. & J. Kohn Co., from yourself inviting- him. to appear here and 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

I am not going over the ground that Mr. Schmits is going oyer. 
His ground will relate entirely to differentials between prewar prices 
and war prices. However, I would like to answer some things that 
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were referred to yesterday. Mr. Schmit^, not having heard them, is 
not prepared to reply to them. 

Mr. Rafter said, regarding the Czechoslovakian currency, that 
Czechoslovakia never having been on a metal basis, either silver or 
gold, which is the truth, he was very doubtful whether this objec- 
tionable provision with regard to the valuation of currency would 
apply to that country. Now, we dissent from that position entirely. 
Czechoslovakia is one of what they call the succession States, pieced 
off from the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, and her currency can 
not be detached from the Austro-Himgarian currency. The best 
evidence of that is the fact that the Director of the Mint, in his 
proclamations of valuations of currency, gives the value of the Austro- 
Hungarian crown at 20.26 cents. 

Now, we anticipate — and I have spoken to the officials at New 
York about the application of the statute, if it be enacted — that by 
relation the Czechoslovakian crown will be treated as the old Austrian 
crown would have been treated, or rather, I should say, the Austro- 
Hungarian crown. ThiB soundness of that view, I think, is incon- 
testable. The Director of the Mint recognizes no dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Senator McCumb^r. He does not make a report for Czechoslovakia 
at all. 

Mr. Duffy. No, sir; nor Jugoslavia. He treats the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire and its currency as still existing. 

Senator McCumber. Does tne medium of exchange used there, the 
kronen, pass current between Austria now and Jugoslavia and those 
other coimtries ? 

Mr. Duffy. I am not prepared to give positive information on that 

})oint, because Jugoslavia and the remnants of Austria are not 
riendly. I believe that there would be very Uttle intercourse between 
the two countries. Czechoslovakia belongs to the Little Entente. 

Senator McCumber. They can hardly escape, however, money 
passingfrom one to the other, if it passes that way. 

Mr. Duffy. That is a very natural assiunption. The Austrian 
crown, however, is lower now than the Czechoslovakian crown, be- 
cause back of Czechoslovakia are the allied and associated powers, 
and her currency, by reason of that relation, rests upon their support. 
. Senator Smoot. She has her own currency ? 

Mr. Duffy. She has her own currency, which is entirely paper. 
She has a small gold reserve, but so small as to form no basis whatever 
for the currency. 

vSenator Watson. You do not mean that her currency is guaraur 
teed by the allied and associated nations ? 

Mr. Duffy. No, sir; she simply has their moral backing. 

Senator Watson. They are friendly ? 

Senator McCumber. T?hen, I can not understand your proposition 
that the Czechoslovakia currency will be given the same depreciation 
by the United States in its estimates that you give to the Kronen of 
Austria. . 

Mr. Duffy. The application of this law, whatever we are saying 
here, will make no difference when they come to apply it. What is 
an administrative officer to do except to follow this proclaimed list, 
which recognizes only one crown, the Austro-Hungarian crown; and 
a Czechoslovakian crown, notwithstanding the partition, is the lineal 
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descendent of die -Austrian crown, and it will.be treated as such when 
they cbmiB to apply this provision if it is enacted. 

Senator McCumber. Notwithstanding the fact that it is actually 
Worth very much inore ? 

Mr. DxxFFY. In exchange terms it is. 

Senator MoCumbe:^. And still you think the Treasury Department' 
would have no means of correcting that error because it is in the 
report of the officials ? 

JMj. Duffy. The Director of the Mint. Let us see. its practical 
operation. The director lays down 20.26 cents as the normal figure 
for the Austro-Hungarian crown. When the administrative officers, 
come to a Czechoslovakia invoice they see kronen. They say that the. 
normal value of that is 20.26. We will allow, no matter what tha 
importer pays for the money, only one-third of that. We will take 
atbitrarily one^third of it and allow only two-thirds to meet deprecia- 
tion. When you get to that one-third fine on the bottom, it does not 
matter whether Czechoslovakia is 10 points or 20 points above Austro- = 
Hungarian money. It all drops out of consideration if they take 
one-tnird of this 20.26 as their maximum allowance. 

Senator McCumber. That is applying this proposed law. What 
I am trying to get at is whether to-aay they regard the Czechoslovakia 
kronen of 5ie same value in taking the invoice from Czechoslovakia 
that they would a like invoice coming from Austria-Hungary, 
measured in ironens. 

Mr. Duffy. They do not, sir. On Austrian shipments, after this 
long procedure under section 25, they allow the actual depreciation ^ 
to be deducted in converting the invoice value.. 

With respect to Czechoslovakia, the Director of the Mint never 
having incorporated the crown of that country in his estimates, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has set schedules from week to week saying 
it is worth so much. 

Senator Watson. Why can he not incorporate the Czechoslovakian 
crown in his estimates ? Why is he bound by that old rule you are 
laying down? 

Mr. Duffy. I think one thing that might hinder him from doing it 
is that we are not signatories of the treaty of Versailles, and we are 
technically at war with Austria. 

Senator Watson. Well, we are not at war with Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Duffy. No, sir ; we are not. That is soiiiething in the mechan-? ; 
ics of the mind of the Director of the Mint that I can not answer. 

Senator Smoot. Supposing he had not put it in that list. Then 
it does not really follow that they would not take the actual value of 
the Czechoslovakian crown. Tnere is nothing in that that would: 
prevent them from doing that? . ^ ^ -. 

Mr. Duffy. The provision under which this proclamation is 
issued has reference to coin value, meaning a piece of metal. > 

Senator Smoot. But supposing they left out two or three others? 
That would not aflfect any action that may be taken at the customr , 
house of New York or Boston, 
-Mr. Duffy. It has not so far. 

Senator Smoot. Well, it can not do it. That is not the law. i 

Senator WAtson. Senator, Mr. Walker savs the.Teaaon they do 
not recognize the Czechoslovakian crown is that Czechoslovakia has 
as yet no standard at all. 
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Senator La. Foixsttb. I underatood you to sbj, Mr. Duffjr, that 
you had been informed that the customiwuse at New York would 
apply this rule just as you stated at the outset. 

Mr. Duffy. I had miormal talks with some people there. It was 
a moot question between them, but the indication was that they 
might feat .that this would ^oyem th^n in iimt way. 

Senator McLbaj9^. Notwithstanding the fact that the exchaiy^ 
value might be diflFerent ? 

Mr. Durrr. Notwithstanding the fact liiat the exchange value 
mkht be different. The exduu^ value would be nearer the stsndaixi 
vauie than in the case <^ Austria. However, I am stating our posi- 
tion, that we are apprehensive about this. The other view may be 
right, that we never naving had a metal standard it would not apply 
to us. 

Iliere is one odier feature that I will illustrate briefly. It seems 
to me that it is a definite, undeniable demonstratum of the unsound* 
ness of this proposal to mdce this arbitrary fictitious 66} per cent 
delimitation. In speaking now I am qualified as a witness. I have 
tried cases out befoi^ Ihe Board of Gaietal Appraiseis, cases that 
had root in this very fact of deprecation, and I iknow as counsel in 
those cases what the facts ^re. It is a very brief story. 

Chechoslovakia accepts no money of any power that is not up to 
standard or above the standard. They accept only gold. The 
mechanics of the operation are these: Mr. Scmnits miys a bill of 
bent-wood furniture. It is invoiced in crowns. It is consulated on 
July 5. Mr. Schmits has made a deposit of United States g<dd for 
the same with a bank here in New York. Hie Ozechoslovakian bank, 
the govermnent bank, is advised that as against that invoice there 
is a deposit here in New York of so many thousand dollars. The 
rate of exchange that prevails on the date of consulation of that 
invoice is then taken by the Czechoslovakian bank and the gold 
converted on paper accordingly and the manuf actuier of the furniture 
paid in Ocedioslovakian paper crowns. So it is essentially a goLl 
transaction governed by tne rate of exchange. 

This prov^on would diswgard Oiat entirely. The absolute trutt 
would be stepped on. They would simply take 20.26 and allow us 
one-third of that, although we paid less than one-tenth oi it. 

Senates: Shoot. Well, that is the ssjne position that was taken by 
the other importers. In the case of Gcamany it would be about 
five times the amoont that the duty would be mipoaed upon. 

Mr. Duffy. The distinction. Senator, that I wish to make is this, 
that in Oermanv there is a remittanoe; here <2iey deposit gdd^ and 
the CsecfafislovaKian Oovemment uses that gold to buy its mercantile 
supplies here in this cotmtry. 

Senatcar Sii0OT» But so lar as duty is concerned^ it makes no 
difference, exxsept that the exchange value is not the same. 

Mr. DuFFT. it is a denumsimtion of the unsoundnees of this 
amendment. I would like the committee to hear Mr. Schmits. 

The Chairman. Does he desire to address the committee I 

Mr. Duffy. Yes, sir; simply to explain that schedule, Appendix A 
to my brief, 

Tlie dHAiBicAsr. The commiftee will hear Mr, SchmitB. 
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(The hdef referred to hy Mr. Duffy is as follows:) 

Nbw York, ^^ril«), iftfl. 
The Chairman and Members ot the Senate Fikange CoMMrrrss: 

T%« u&dersigiaed, as importero of beniwood lonuture irom Czechoslovakia, ear- 
nestly ooiicit th« atteelion of the oommittee to the vicious and daDgen>xis character 
oi that provisiiNi in H. R. 2435 (emengeocy tariff bill) wMch amends sectioxi 25 of the 
act of AufUBt 26, 1894, by adding thereto a second proviso reading: 

'' Provided furtker J That in the estimation .and liquidation ol duties up<m any im- 
ported merchaadise the collector ol customs or person acting as such, shall not in any 
case estimate the depreciation in ciizrency at more than 66} per cent.'^ 

Cieofaoslovalu^ is one of the new £uiopeaA republics that were the outgtowth of 
the Great War. It has never had a metallic currency, either silver or gold. Its 
money consists ol its paper promises to pay, which under the veiy weighty burden ol 
adverse excluu^ condaticHts it has hitherto religiously hilfilled. Its monetary re- 
serve may be said to consist principally of the go^ will o! its creatorsy the alliedi and 
associated powers. 

The Czecbodovakian currency unit is the crown* 7^ only metallic unit to which 
this crown can be related is the old Austrian crown, still recognized by the Director 
ol the Mint as a subsisting coini^e. (See Treasury Decisions, Vol- W, No. 14, Apr. 
7, 1921.) The standard or normal value in United States currency proclaimed by 
that autnohty for the Austrian crown is $0.2026. The Czechoslovakian crown to-dav 
rules under 10.014, 

Should this unsound and pernicious measure be enacted by the Congress and ap- 
proved by the Executive without doubt we would witness the application of the 
prodaimed standard value for the old Austrian crown to the Ozechoislovakian crown. 

The manifest consequences in the way of dislocation or complete obstruction of 
ordinary trade operations are such as at once to condemn this measure as impolitic 
legislation from an econondc viewpoint axni an unconscionable violation of the most 
ordinary standard) of business morality. 

To illustrate: An invoice from FVague shows a dutiable total of 100,000 crowns. 
The duty upon our merchandise (par. 176) is 15 per cent. The crown is depreciated 
from the normal of 20.26 cents in United States money to, say, 1.40 cents. 

It must be borne in mind that in marketing his goods the seller has taken into 
account this vast depredation and has multiplied his prices and lowered his discounts 
commenfforately. Whatever the cunencjr, goods are sold in gold. (Witness our 
transactions for years past with South American markets in which gold and paper have 
been used side by side.) 

Returning: to our illustration: The sound and normal method of liquidating the 
assumed shipment upon entry here would show iSbe Mlawing computation: 

Amount of invoice (crowrrs) 100,000,000 

Value of crown <$0.014 

Equivalent in United Statet currency $1, 400, 000 

Rate of duty (per cent) 15 

'Amount of dBty ., $21<),eoe 

Liquidation under the artificial formxila prescribed in the proposed amendment 
to section 25 would show the result foncming: 

Normal value of crown fO. 2026 

06f x>er cent of such value ^ fO. IS51 

Maximum depreciated value pemutted 10.0675 

Amount of invoice (crowns) lfiO»eoaOO(X) 

LegjskibBd value «l crown ..,.. $0.0675 

United States currency ^6,750.0000 

Rate of duty (per cent) 15 

Amount of duty $1,012.50 

Can such attempts to distort truth and reason out of all semblance to themselves 
be permitted? And were they permitted, would they not &iil of their purpose, oppos- 
ing as they do the fundamental mechanics of traae and commerce as conducted 
throughout the world? 

Depreciation has not taken away the effectiveness oi our tariff. It has caused 
the hsted prices of goods in foreign markets to advance prodigiously and discounts 
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greatly to decrease. That this is true of bent- wood furniture is amply demoiistrated 
by .the figures exhibited in Appendix A^ annexed hereto, to which reference is had. 

The amendment does not comport with th^ statute it would amend. It offends 
one-half the purpose of that statute, pointing out which will serve to' bring into fuller 
light its unreason. Section 25 of the act oi 1894 confers upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury a power to order reliquidation not only in cases of depreciated currency but 
also in cases of what has come to be styled appreciated currency. It gives him power 
to depart from the values proclaimed by the Director of the Mint whenever he shall 
£nd that there is a variance from the proclaimed value of 10 per cent more or lees. 
That power he has exercised in the cases of certain foreign currencies that were 
favorably affected by war conditions. (T. D. 37743 and T. D. 38431.) 

If this amendment had in it the remotest essence of reason or logic, it would ^ 
further and place the same limitation upon the upward movement of exchange in 
fbreign moneys. That such a contingency as a foreign money having an upward 
movement to the degree that we have witnessed depreciation is remote or incon- 
ceivable does not serve t6 take away the sinister character of this proposed amend- 
nient. It is special legislation of the most arrant type and, at this time of turmoil 
aiid upset in business threatening as it does further and worse confusion, is without 
apology or excuse. 

; It is our conviction that as to Czecholovakia the amendment if permitted to become 
law would be tantamount to an embargo upon her trade with the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thonbt- Wanner Co. (Inc.), 
'.-' , By Leo F! Wanner, President. 

Jacob & Joseph Kohn (Inc.), 
By Wai/tbr. D. Schmits, President. 

Appendix A, 
) Home mffrhet prices. 



1 CTOwn equal to 

Increase by majorization 
(peroent) 



im-u 



10.203 



Nov., 
1919. 



$0.0183 
700 



Jan., 
1920. 



$0.0111 
900 



Mar., 
1920. 



$0.0168 
1,200 



May, 
1920. 



$0.0225 
1,500 



Deo., 
1920. 



$0.0113 
1,500 



Mar., 
1921. 



$0.0135 
1,500 



Apr. 18, 
192L 



$0.0139 
1,500 



If at 
one- 
thii^ 

stand- 
ard 

value. 



$0.0677 
1,500 



Cost in 

crowns, 

jiet* 



3.^ 
3.62 
6.54 
6.12 
7.27 
6.23 
11.46 



Vienna diner, style No. 18, cane seat 

Vienna diner, style Ko'. 18, wood seat- '..,. 
Square stock diner, Kohn No. 119) A, cane. 
SquarestOGk dmer, Kohn No. 119$A,wood. 

Caf^ armchair. Konn No. 4713), wood 

Costumer, IConri No. 1094-2.". : 

Rocker, Kohn No. 1543), wood seat 



Total...., 
Average. 



Net, includ- 
ing packing. 



Pre- 
war. 



$6.80 
6.30 
11.70 
10.06 
13.00 
11.15 
20.50 



Since 
war. 



1913- 
14 



$6.80 
6.80 
14.40 
14.401 
17.00 
14.00 
22.00 



$a771 
.715 
1.330 
1.250 
1.475 
1.270 
2.330 



9.140 
1.306 



Nov., 
1919. 



$0,645 
.645 
1.460 
1.460 
1.720 
1.420 
2.220 



9.570 
1.367 



Jan., 
1920. 



$0,501 
.502 
1.140 
1.140 
1.340 
1.100 
1.740 



7.460 
1.066 



Mar., 
1920. 



$1.01 
1.01 
2.29 

-2.29 
2.71 
2.23 
3.50 



15.04 
2.15 



J*^: 



$L694 
1.694 
3.840 
3.840 
4.53Q 
3.730 
5.860 



25.188 
3.598 



Dec. 
1920. 



$a851 
.851 
1.930 
1.930 
2.270 
1.880 
2.940 



12.650 
1.807 
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Home market prices — Continued. 



Cost in 
crowns, 




Mar., 
1921. 


In crowns. 


t&: 


If at 
one- 
third 

stand- 
ard 

value. 


At one-third 

standard 

value. 


Per 
cent 


net. 


Rate. 


Amounts 
to— 


on 
cost. 


3.80 


Vienna diner, style No. 
18, oaneseat 


SI. 02 
1.02 
2.30 
2.30 
2.72 
2.23 
3.52 


Oro89. Net. 
6.80X15=102.00=176.60 

14. 40X16-216. 00- n70. 49 

17X13«265.00-«201.27 
14X15«210.00-n57.86 
22X15=330.00-^280,70 


||1.05 

1 1.05 

J 2. 37 

12. 37 

2.80 

2.30 

3.62 


$5.10 
5.10 
11.54 
11.54 
13.63 
10.51 
.17.64 


P.ct. 

' 15 

. 15 

16 
15 
15 


$0,765 

1.73 

2.04 
1.58 
2.65 




3.52 


Vienna diner, style No. 
18, wood seat 


72.85 


6.54 
6.12 
7.27 


Sqiiarestock diner, Kobn 
No. 119iA, cane 

Souare stock diner. Kohn 
No. IIMA. wood 

Cafe arincna r, Kohn No. 
471 34, wood 


73 
73 


6.23 


Costiimer, Kohn No. 
1094-2 


73 


11.46 


Rocker, Kohn No. 1543^, 
wood scat 


78 




1 

Total 






15.11 
2.16 


J 


15.56 
2.22 


75.06 
10.72 










' Average... i 























» 20.22 times prewar price. 
> 26 to 28 times prewar price. 



s 28 times prewar price. 
* 25 times prewar price. 



^ 23 times prewar price. 



This table shows a considerable increase In list prices to offset the currency depreciation, both by ma- 
jorlzation beginning with seven times, up to fifteen times prewar prices, ana by increase of basic prices, 
• besides discounts, were reduced from 19 to 24 per cent. The result is that current prices now average 70 
per cent higher tnan before the war and have been averag;lng 59.3 per cent over prewar prices. The in- 
crease of duty by limiting the rate of exchange as proposed is 389 per cent. The duty under this proposed 
scheme would be about 73 per cent ad valorem, whidi of itself would prohibit further importation of this 
lomiture. 

Note.— Home market prices in Czechoslovak identical with American import prices. 

STATEKSNT BT VS.. W. D. SGHMITS. 

ft 

The Chairman: You reside in New York, Mr. Schmits ? 

Mr. ScHMits. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What business are you engaged in? 

Mr. ScHMrf's. I am an importer of ben t-wooa furniture. 

The Chairman. From what country ? 

Mr. Schmits. Czechoslovakia. 

The Chaiuman. Will you state what you desire to say to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Schmits. There seems to be a general impression that the 
..depreciation of cmrency has enabled the importers to buy goods 
for less mdney than before the war, I have brought with me figures, 
which I propose to leave with the committee, showing that 1 pay 
to-day about 70 per cent more for my goods than I did before the 
war. Of colirse, the currency has been changed over there since. 

After the armistice, when Czechoslovakia found herself in the 
predicament of having no currency, they had to fall back upon the 
Austrian moneys, which was one uniform currency throughout 
Hungary, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. They collected all her 
currency, had it stamped and returned only 50 per cent to the owners. 
In that way they were able to improve their currency from the 
start and put it upon a different footing from the Austrian and the 
Him^garian currency: 

But at the same tilne I had to meet my payments here according 
to the subsequent fluctuations of their currency. The manufacturers 
over there in order to stabilize the charge to me had to increase their 

44121— 21— FT 2 — -2 
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list prices. These prices were increased right in the beginning beyond 
prewar prices and from 700 per cent advance paid in November, 1919, 
went up to 1,500 per cent smce last May. 

Senator McCumbeb. Fifteen htmdred per cent higher ? 

Mt. ScHMiTS. Fifteen hundred per cent higher. 

Senator Watson. What does that expression mean ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. It means that a list price which before the war was 
$6.80 is now 15 times as much. 

Senator McCumbee. That is, measured not in American money 
but in their money ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. In kronen (crowns). 

Senator McCumbeb. How much has it increased on the gold basis ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. The increase on the gold basis, as stated, shows that 
some articles on which the prewar prices were 3 crowns 80 are now 

76 crowns and 60 heller. Reduced to dollars before the war, it was 

77 cents and is now $1.05. I have taken a number of articles, not 
restricting myself to the common type of chair, and the average shows 
that I am paying now 70 per cent more in gold for my goods than I 
did before the war. 

Senator La Follette. Can you state a comparison of the domestic 
product for the same dates in price ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. I can make an appropriate comparison; yes. 

Senator La Follette. What was the prewar price of the same 
article ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. We always have held a difference in our seUing 
prices of at least 10 per cent over domestic chairs. 

Senator La Follette. I did not get that. 

Mr. ScHMiTS. We always held the imported chair at least 10 per 
cent higher than the domestic article. For instance^ before the war 
a certam chair was sold, we wiU say, for $20 domestic and we would 
sell it for $23 or $24, Now, the difference is about the same. A 
chair of this make is sold now up to $45 by American manufacturers 
and we hold it at $51 to $54. So that we have established more t^an 
a difference of 10 per cent. Of course, we have to remain within 
some distance, because otherwise the purchaser here would not want 
to pay such an exorbitant plus dinerence. We always have to 
remain within some alignment, but we have never competed against 
the domestic chair. 

^Senator Shoot. Is that on account of the fact that the domestic 
cHair is not as good as the imported chair ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes; that is one reason. 

Senator McCumbeb. At least the public thinks so, which is the 
same thing. 

Mr. ScHMiTs. When the imported chair was first brought into this 
countnr in 1875 there was not a bent-wood chair made m our coun- 
try, oubsequently, American manufacturers took up to make it, 
and they have become quite adept in the manufacturing of bent- 
wood chairs. However, the guaiity of the lumber here does not 
compare with the lumber obtained abroad. 

Senator La Follette. What is the difference in the lumber? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Austrian beech is used abroad. 

Senator La Follette. What is used here ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Over here beech is a very brittle wood, a very coarse 
formation. Perhaps I should not say "coarse formation," but it acts 
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brittle; they can not use beech. They use ehn or oak. Oak is very 
good. 

Senator La Follette. How does oak compare with the beech of 
the foreign countries? 

Mr. SofiMiTS. It bein£^ a hand process of an industry oyer theii^ 
transferred from gen^ion to generation, they devote Vore care in 
steaming the wood than the American manufacturers do. The Amer- 
ican manufacturers extract too much of the sap of the wood. As a 
result of that the American chair weakens in its joints after a number 
of years' use and faUs to pieces. There are many American manu- 
facturers that originate from abroad^ and still they do not go to the 
same trouble that the foreigners do. 

Senator La Foixbtte. I>o you know the wages paid before the war 
in the coimtry from which you imported these chairs ? 

Mr. Sghmits. At one time I haa a rough idea of it. I nev^ paid 
any particular attention to it. 

Senator La Follette. You never. had definite information on that 
subject i 

Mr. SCHMTTS. No. 

Senator La Follette. Do you know anything about it n w ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. I can speak of my recent experience; perhaps not 
so much in the matters of dollars and cents to compare with our 
wages over here, but it is one of the greatest hardships for manu- 
facturers abroad now to keep factories going. The volume of busi- 
ness they have does not induce them to keep their factories open. 
It is more or less the excitation of the workin^en abroad coming 
in close contact with the Eussians and the Soviets that run around 
and into these factories which makes these men come forth with 
exorbitant demands which tax the profits of the manufacturers over 
there. In time common sense will prevail and conditions will 
return to normal. 

Senator Simmons. Taking into account all the conditions that 
you have mentioned, do you think the labor cost of producing these 
chairs in Czechoslovakia is less or greater than the cost of producing 
them here t 

Mr. ScHMiTS. In proportion I would say that the cost is not any 
more than it is here. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think the labor cost there is as great 
as it is here ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. I do not think so. As a general thing the labor 
cost in Europe, even in England, has een less. 

Senator Simmons. I am not speaking about per diem rate paid 
the labor, but I am taking into oon^deration the amount paid nim 
and the efficiency of his labor. Now, do you think the total labor 
cost of producing these chairs abroad is greater than the total cost 
of producing like chairs in this country) 

Mr. ScHMiTfi. On reflection, it would seem to be greater now be- 
cause the labor cost is something tremendous, it is staggering. Al- 
ways they are demanding more money and the manufacturer can not 
see his way through any more. That is the feeling I had abroad 
pecently. 

Senator Simmons. Labor is very much high^ over there now than 
it was in prewar times, just as it is hi^er here. 

Mr. ScHSOTS. Yes, and the hours have been shortened. 
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Senator Simmons, Your judgment is that the total labor cost that 
enters into the production of these chairs is greater in Czechoslovakia 
than it is here ? • 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes. I can cite instances to bear me out in that 

'statement. The factories rxm eight hours a day. Before the war 

they ran 10 hours^ and their eight-hour day would not compare with 

the work of our eight-hour day. I have been to their factories and 

have seen the spirit of the men. 

Senator Simmons. Coal is one of the great elements in the cost of 
production. Have you any idea what flie cost of coal over there is 
as cornpared with the cost of coal here ? 

Mr. ^CHMiTs. I understand that they have been paying in Germany 
more for coal than we have been paying over here, but that on account 
of recent occurrences in Germany and in England the American coal 
is now offered at a less price. Tne same is true with reference to the 
Czechoslovakia situation. They are mining their own coal and they 
<are charging extortionate prices. 

Senator Smoot. Your written statement says that the list prices 
as mentioned in your report is on an average of 68^ per cent higher 
than before the war? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes; the corrected statement reads 70 per cent 
higher. 

Senator Smoot. Taking into consideration the offset of the cur- 
rency depreciation, do you think that the cost of making these same 
•bent-wood chairs mentioned in this report of yours has increased at 
least 68i per cent in this country since the war i 

Mr. ScHMiTS. The relation of what actual increase the manufac- 
turer needs and what the working men need I do not know. 

Senator Smoot. You state here that before the war they sold 
these chairs for $20 and that you sold them for $23 or $24. 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Now you say the American price is $45. 

ifc". Schmits. Yes. 
V Senator Smoot. That is a 125 per cent increase. You say your 
increase of cost from the prewar period averages 68^ per cent ? 

Mr. SoHMiTS. Yes; by considering the offset in the currency 
depreciation alone. The increase in crowns, however, agamst pre- 
war cost, as per statement submitted, shows is from 20 to 28 times. 

Senator Smoot. Evidently the price in the United States has 
increased even more than that. 

Mr. Schmits. Prices naturally have increased here and over there 
also. 

Senator McLean. But if you increase only 70 per cent you could 
undersell the American product to-day ? 

Mr. Schmits. Gentlemen, that is not the whole of the story: I 
am comparing factory prices; I am not comparing prices landed nere. 
What about paying the big ocean freight rates to-day ? What about 
pairing all the other excessive charges? You have to figure every- 
thmg together. 

Senator McLean. We supposed you had done that when you said 
it cost you 70 per cent more. 

Mr. Schmits. I was figuring on the price at the factory — the 
dutiable value; I was not comparing the market price here when I 
produced my cost; I have not figured the duty and the freight. I 
merely wanted to show the difference of the cost at the factory. 
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Senator McLean. Well, you had to pay more duty before the war 
than you do now. 

Mr. SCHMTTS. No. 

Senator McLean. Well, that would not make any difference. 

Senator La Follette. You are paying somewhat higher freight 
rates now, are you not? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes; six or seven times higher than before the war. 

Senator Smoot. But I was getting at the cost of the goods, because 
the question of the wage increase in Czechoslovakia is involved in 
the cost of the goods. You say that on account of the increase in 
the cost of goods and on account of the depreciation of ciu'rency the 
cost of making your chairs in Czechoslovakia has been increased by 
68^ per cent, 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. What I wanted to get at was this: Evidently there 
is not a manufacturer of these chairs in the United States but what 
will claim that this cost has increased even more than 68J per cent. 

Mr. ScHMiTS. I do not want to refer to American conditions. While 
I am in very close contact with American factories and know that 
they made monev during the war, some of them very much money 

Senator La Pollette. You know his prices increased more 
rapidly than his cost of production ? 

Mr. ScHMTTS. Yes. I have not seen their present cost, but I ques- 
tion whether they bear any other relation than mine. 

Senator Smoot. I did not catch that statement. 

Mr. ScHMiTS. I question whether the Americans' increased cost i&^ 
of a different percentage than mine. Granted they are selling certain 
chairs at $45 a dozen which they sold before the war at $20 a dozen. 
That is the price to the dealer. I am not speaking of jobbers' dis- 
coimt or other allowances they make. When it comes down to a 
question of close competitive figures you will find that the price of 
$45 for the domestic cnair is not maintained. The market is irregular 
and the natural costs change also from day to day. But my impression 
from information I have is that we can keep a very good comparison 
as to the increase of cost abroad and the actual increase over nere. 

Senator Smoot. That is what I thought. I thought that the in- 
crease in wages and cost of manufacturmg in this country were not 
far from the mcreases with respect to the same article abroad. 

Mr. Sohmits. I wish now to show the result of the proposed 
increase of duty by allowing us only one-third of the standard 
valuation. Instead of h ving to pay a duty of 15 per cent, I would 
have to pay 73 per cent, which is prohibitive. I might just as well 
close my doors. I could not even think of importing because I 
would lose by the purchase of the goods, considering the question of 
exchange fluctuations which has not been considered here at all. 
The currency fluctuates so quickly over there that unless you are a. 
banker and gamble in the market you lose money. 

I have here a corrected statement which I desire to have substitute 
dfor the one contained in the brief that Mr. Duffy submitted for me. 

Senator Simmons. Do you want it put in the record? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes, sir. 

(The corrected statement submitted by Mr. Schmits will be found 
in the brief inserted in the remarks of Mr. Duffy.) 

Mr. Schmits. I would like to say one more word pertainiug to an^ 
inquiry by one of the Senators. With regard to prices. The basic 
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prices have also changed. Chairs formerly costing, for instance 1L70 
now cost 14.40 crowns. That is an increase of 20 per cent. Other 
articles have gone up from 13 to 17 crowns. The extent of the 
penaltjr (meanmg excess duty) that would e put upon me now by 
enforcing the new proposition would amount to 390 per cent on my 
importations from Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Smoot. That is taking the value of the currency into 
consideration ? 

Mr. ScHMiTS. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. Is your \ usiness confined to that of importing 
altogether ? 

lifi. ScHMiTs. I also purchase American chairs. I am selling 
American bent-wood chau^ just as well as the others; but, of course, 
my specialty is the imported chair. 

The Chairman. Is tnat aU, Mr. Schmits ? 

Mr. Schmits. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. You sell the imported chair a little more than 
the American chair ? 

Mr. Schmits. Yes. 

The Chairman. The chairman of the committee is not informed as 
to any other applications for a hearing from the taxpayers. There- 
fore, the hearings are closed. Of course, if any of the members 
desire, the committee can call again on any of the Government 
people who are present. 

Senator Watson. Senator Knox is suffering from a slight attack 
of tonsilitis and can not appear before the committee to-day, but 
wants to appear on Monday, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCttmber. On what point ? 

Senator Watson. On the dye-stuff business. 

Senator McCumber. What I want to find out is whether this 66J 
proposition has any friend anywhere. I have not heard any testi- 
mony favorable to it. 

Senator Smoot. I have a hundred letters here with respect to it. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, do you not think we ought to 
invite the Tariff Commission here in executive session to go over 
these matters ? 

The Chairman. Yes; I was going to suggest that we proceed to 
hold an executive session with the Government experts present and 
the Tariff Commission. 

Senator Watson. They can not be here to-day; that is the Tariff 
Commission representatives, but they can be here Monday. 

Senator Curtis. We ought to get this bill out Monday. 

The Chairman. We can hardly do that because the committee 
has to pass on these amendments with the Government experts. 

Senator Smoot. This provision in section 25 of the bill with regard 
to the limitation of 66§ per cent, of course, is opposed by all im- 
porters. I think there are no exceptions, bu€ take the American 
manufacturer, and, of course, he wants it. 

The Chairman. The Chair would suggest that if we are going to 
discuss the bUl we ought to be in executive session. The committee 
will now proceed to go into executive session, and the Government 
experts may remain. 

(Thereupon, at 11.28 o'clock a. m., the committee went into 
executive session.) 
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SATTTBDAY, APRIL 28, 1921. 

United Statks Senate, 
' Committee on France, 

Washington, Z?. C* 

The committee met in executive session at 11.30 o'clock a. m., in 
room 310, Senate OflBice Buildinff, Hon. Boies Penrose presiding. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCmnber, Smoot, La 
Follette, Dillingham, McLean, Curtis, Watson^ and Simmons. 

The C^ntMAN. Judge De Vries has been invited to fiurther inform 
the committee as to the pending measure. 

STATEKEITT OF HON. KABION DE VBIES, ASSOCIATE JUDQE, 
UNITED STATES GOUBT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 

Judge De Vries. In case that the currency provision is not 
adopted, and^ perhaps, in case it should be adopted m some modified 
form, in view of the fact that the export prices of very much of the 
merckandise which is being brought into thia country are very 
much higher than the home market value of those countries, the 
committee might want to consider whether or not there should be 
a provision providing that in no case should duties be levied at less 
than the export price rather than upon the home market price. 

As was stated nere, taking the duty upon the home market price 
resulted from a construction of the provisions of the law by the 
Supreme Court, and up until 1897 tnere was a provision in the 
customs administrative law that in no case should duties be assessed 
at less than the invoice price or entered value. The invoice price, 
of course, ordinarily represents the export price, because they are 
required to invoice the goods at the price for which they purcnased 
them for e^ort. 

Senator Watson. Suppose the home market price is higher than 
the e3:port price. Would it not be well to provide for duties on 
whichever is the highest ? 

Judge Db Vmes. What I have to submit, Senator Watson, meets 
that situation, because it provides as a minimum the export price. It 
is as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act duty shall not in any case be assessed upon 
an amount less than the wholesale market value of the merchandise in the United 
States and in the principal markets of the country of exportation; that the words 
"value" and "export market value" herein used shall be deemed and construed to 
mean and include the same as the words ' ' value, * ' "actual market value, ' ' and * * whole- 
sale price " as by law provided . 

Senator McCumber. And the law provides that we can take which- 
ever is the highest; does it not? 

Judge De Vries. The law provides there, Senator, that you must 
include packages and package charges with respect to extraordinary 
covering; that you must include extraordinary covers, etc. So, 
rather man detail all of that in this provision, we simply refer that 
matter to the law as it is now provided. 

171 
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Senator McCumber. That is not intended, then, to cover the other 
point? 

Judge De Vries. No; this is a different provision. After you find 
the home market value you look to this provision, and if the ap- 
praised value is found to De less than what it is on the export value, 
then you go to the export value; but if it is not less you keep on and 
go to the nome market value, however high it may be. It is a min- 
imum provision. 

Senator McCumber. Well, that is taken care of in this proposed 
amendment, is it ? 
Judge De Vries. That is the purpose of it. 

Senator Curtis. That is, it is your contention that if we adopt this 
proposition made by you, either of the two propositions is good ? 

Judge' De Vries. They might be put together. This proposition 
stands by itself. You will remember that even Air. Doherty con- 
ceded that it would be fair to take an export price. 

Senator McCumber. What I want to get at is this : Under this 
amendment, if the home market price is greater than the export price, 
would the tariff be levied upon tne home market price ? 
Judge De Vries. It would. 

Senator McCumber. And if the export price is greater than the 
home market price, the tariff will be levied upon the export or import 
price ? 

Judge De Vries. Yes. 
. Senator McCumber. And that is sufficiently covered by your 
proposed amendment ? 
Judge De Vries. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. That means whichever is the higher ? 
Judge De Vries. Yes. 

Senator Watson. You do not insist on the incorporation of this 
66 § per cent provision, do you? 

Judge De Vries. Senator, I have given that provision no par- 
ticular study or thought. Undoubte^y, if it were put in the bill as 
it comes over from tne House, it would be exceedingly drastic, and 
unless very considerable limitations were put upon it, in some cases 
no doubt it would amount to an embargo. 

Senator McCumber. You have heard all the testimony that was 
given here ? 
Judge De Vries. I have. 

Senator McCumber. And you agree substantially, that in most 
instances it would amount to an embargo from these countries having* 
greatly depreciated currency? 

Judge De Vries. I think it is only fair to state to the committee. 
Senator, that that is my view. I think it would be constitutional. 
I think it would be witmn our treaty provisions, but it is a question 
of fact for the committee to determine. 
The Chairman. Who is the author of it ? 

Judge De Vries, I think Mr. James B. Reynolds, former Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury, is the author of it. It was drafted 
by Mr. Fisher. 

Senator Watson. Judge Fisher stood sponsor for it here. 
Judge De Vries. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Judge De Vries, this, I see, is to be Title III, 
and you here refer to the words '^ value'' and ^'export market value, '^ 
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but you do not refer to th6 ''cost of production'' as provided by 
section 205. 

Judge De Vries. It is not related to this provision. 

Senator Smoot. But the wording of section 205, designating just 
what the cost of production shall be, does not provide for containers 
or the cost of pacTkages. 

Judge De Vries. These words refer back to Paragraph K of the 
Underwood bUl, the existing law, which provides a oefinition value, 
actual market value, and wholesale price. It does not refer to the 
other provision in this bill at all. 

Senator Smoot. I am aware of that, Judge De Vries, but you 
are putting this Title III in this bill here and referring to the words 
''value" and "export market value" only and not the "cost of 
production," and m section 205 is the definition of the cost of pro- 
duction, which, under that definition, does not include the cost 
of containers or packages. 

Judge De Vries. But the cost of production is no element in 
the consideration of the provisions of this bill. It does not figure 
in the case, therefore. You do not have to take the cost of pro- 
duction into consideration. You are concerned only with export 
market value. 

Senator McCumber. You intend that as a substitute for the 
other? 

Senator Smoot. Then there wiU be a conflict here. In section. 205 
you do take into consideration the cost of production. Let me read 
section 205, and then you will see what I mean. 

Section 205 says: 

That the term "cost of production" wherever used in this title means the cost of 
labor and material of the merchandise exported to the United States at the time of 
production plus the actual general expenses and a profit, which is usually and ordi- 
narily added to the cost of labor, material, packing charges, and general expenses 
by manufacturers in the country of production of merchandise similar in material 
and production or manufacture. 

Senator Simmons. Does not that relate to dumping? 

Senator Smoot. Yes; but that has to be taken into consideration 
here. 

Judge De Vries. Not in the enforcement of this provision, Sena- 
tor. It has nothing to do with this provision. It is not a factor of 
calculation in any wise in the enforcement of this provision. 

Senator Simmons. It is in connection with antidumping. 

Judge De Vries. Yes; it is separate and independent. . 

Senator Curtis. It does not affect either of these other provisions ? 

Judge De Vries. Not in the least. 

Senator Smoot. Then, you will have to amend this other. 

Judge De Vries. I think not, Senator. 

The Chairman. We will determine that with Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Beaman. 

Have you anything else. Judge ? 

Judge De Vries. Not unless the committee desires to ask some 
questions. 

The Chairman. Senator Simmons, do you wish to ask some 
questions ? 

Senator Simmons. No; I wanted to the other day, but the testi- 
mony since then has clarified all the questions I had in mind at that 
time. 
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Senator La Follette. Is there any difference, Judge De Vries, in 
the containers for the export trade and the containers for the domestic 
trade? Do they have to prepare them for shipment overseas in a 
different way? ^ ^ ^ 

Judge De Vries. Sometimes there is a difference, Senator. The 
only difference usually drawn by the law as to containers, though, is 
where the merchandise is brought in in extraordinary contamers, 
and that is really a provision against fraud; its occumng that they 
would import free goods or even dutiable goods and put them in a 
container that was very much more valuable than: the goods them- 
selves, and the goods being free or at a low rate of dutj, the container 
would come in with them free. So there is a provision in the law 
against that. But that is the only distinction made as to containers 
in the law. 

Senator Simmons. Does not the export price, Judge, also cover the 
cost of the price of the container ? 

Judge De Vries. It does under this bill. 

Senator La Follette. What is the reason for that? I do not 
know that I get that. 

Judge De Vries. It is to prevent bringing in containers. 

Senator La Follette. Yes; bringing in valuable material. 

Judge De Vries. Yes; which would be free because it incloses free 

foods or goods inclosed therein which would take a very low rate of 
uty. It occurred mostly in tea cases, where they would have these 
lacquered boxes and sell the boxes after the tea was taken out. 

The Chairman. The committee will meet on Monday, Judge De 
Vries, and would be glad to have you here. 

Senator Simmons. Judge, after hearing this testimony as to the 
antidumping, have you any additional suggestions to make about 
the antidumping clause ? 

Judge De Vries. We met with Mr. Walker and Mr. Beaman and 
went through that bill pretty carefully, Senator Simmons, and I 
think on most matters we practically agreed. When the bill was 
presented in the House we were instructed to practically take the 
House provision, take what the Senate had to put to it, and draft a 
bill to close up all the gaps possible and adhere as nearly as possible 
to the language which had been employed by Congress, being ac- 
tuated by the same principles as in the emergency bul, so that there 
would be as little possible adding or different language used to explain. 
It is undoubtedly true that as the House bill comes over here in many 
provisions it might be amplified, because these laws are read by men 
who are not lawyers and enforced by men who are not lawyers. 
Take the definitions that are presented in the House bill. The 
definitions presented by these gentlemen are undoubtedly better in 
some instances, because they will be understood better dj the lay 
mind than those in the House bill. On the other hand, I think some 
of the provisions in the House bill are better. The crux of the whole 
thing is in paragraph 207. When the committee commences to con- 
sider that I may have some suggestions to offer, but unless the com- 
mittee wants them I would not care to offer them. 

The Chairman. AU right. Judge. The committee will hear you 
again. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee, having concluded its 
executive session, adjourned to meet in public session Monday, April 
25, 1921, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APBIL 26, 1921. 

United States Senate, 
Committee. ON Finance, 

Washington^ D, G. 

The committee met, pursuant to the adjournment, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m., in room 310, Senate Office Suilding, Hon. Boies 
Penrose presidmg. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), McCumber, Smoot, Dilling- 
ham, McLean, Curtis, Calder, Simmons, Reed, and Walsh. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Senator Eaiox 
is present and desires to address the committee. We will be glad to 
hear you, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PHILANDER G. KNOX, SENATOR FROM 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

Senator Knox. Perhaps I had better start by telling what we want, 
and then follow with why we want it. 

The passage of S. Res. No. 16, which was reported favorably to the 
Senate, terminating the state of war between the United States and 
Germany, will automatically terminate the fimction of the War 
Trade Board section of the Department of State, imder which German 
dyes and chemicals have been kept out of the United States tmder an 
Executive order by President Wilson. 

In order to cover the hiatus between the automatic termination of 
the authority of the War Trade Board and the enactment of such 
legislation as Congress may see fit to enact in the general tariflF bill — 
which, of course, will take some months to go through the Congress — 
we would like to suggest an amendment to the pending bill imposing 
temporary duties upon certain agricultural ana industrial products, 
etc., transferring the function oi the War Trade Board from the 
State Department to the Treasury Department, giving the Treasury 
Department the power to make the same prohibitions as have been 
made by the War Trade Board Section, and asking for a small appro- 
priation, about $50,000, to cover the expense of the operations of the 
section in the Treasury Department until general legislation is 
enacted. 

I have drawn an amendment to the pending bill and propose on 
page 11, line 12, after the word '^ conditions,'' the following [reading]: 

Provided further, That on and after the day following the passage of this act, for the 
period of SIX months, no sodium nitrite, dyes, dyestuffs, including crudes, intenne- 
diates, and other products derived directly or indirectly from coal tar, and no finished 
or partly finished products, mixtures, and compounds of coal-tar products, and no other 
synthetic organic drugs, or synthetic organic chemicals, shall be admitted to. entry or 
delivered from customs custody in the United States or in any of its possessions unless 
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the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine that such article or a satisfactory substi- 
tute therefor is not obtainable in the United States or in any of its possessions on reason- 
able terms as to quality, price, and delivery, and that such article in the quantity to be 
admitted is required for consimiption within six months by an actual consimier in the 
United States or in any of its possessions, and the Secretary of the Treasiun/ may make 
all rules and regulations necessary and proper for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this proviso. And upon the day following: the approval of this act the War Trade 
Board section of the Department of State shall cease to exist; all clerks and employees 
of the said War Trade Board section ^all be transferred to and become clerks and 
employees of the Treasury Department; all books, documents, and other records of 
the said War Trade Board section shall become books, documents, and records of the 
Treasury Department; all individual licenses issued by the said War Trade Board 
section prior to, the passage of this act shall remain in effect and the importations under 
such licenses shall be permitted; all unexpended funds and appropriations for the use 
and maintenance of the said War Trade Board section shall become funds and appro- 
priations available to be expended by the Secretary of the Treasury in the exercise of 
the power and authority conferred upon him by this proviso; and for the carrying out 
of the purposes of this proviso during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the sum of 
fcO,000 is nereby appropriated. 

Senator Smoot. Senator, there is enough money appropriated 
now for the War Trade Board. Why ask for $50,000 more? 

Senator Knox, Is there? I thought at first that was true, and I 
have made some inquiry and I have been told it was not correct. 
I do not know. 

Senator Smoot. They have not asked for any deficiency. We 
have now about $30,000,000 asked for, but they have not asked for 
anything. 

Senator Knox. I think one of the reasons they did not ask was 
they realized they were in a moribund condition and about to pass 
out of existence 

Senator Smoot. We gave them the full appropriation they asked 
for, and I do not see wny they should spend more money than they 
did last year. You are transferring all that was appropriated for 
that purpose to them ? 

Senator Knox. That fact is susceptible of determination. Of 
course, any amendment the committee might reconunend would 
take that into consideration. 

Senator Smoot. Then it is not necessary to take over all of the 
employees, because the Treasury D^artment will use the very 
force they have there at New YorK and these other ports of entry. 

Senator Curtis. That can be very easily covered by providing 
''as many as necessary. '^ 

Senator Smoot. Yes. 

Senator Knox. As I said a moment ago 

Senator Simmons (interposing) . This is an amendment, I sup- 
pose, to this bill ? 

Senator Knox. Yes. 

The Chairman. You sav ''we.'' I desire this. Do you mean the 
Committee on Foreign Relations ? 

Senator Knox. On, no; when I say "we,'' I mean the large body 
of American people who are interested directly and indirectly in the 
upbuilding of the great dje industry in the United States. 

The Chairman. Has this been submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury ? 

Senator Knox. No, sir; it has not. 

Senator Simmons. Does this do anything more than transfer to the 
Treasury the functions now exercised ^ ^ Trade Board with 

reference to the dye importations ? 
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Senator Knox. It transfers t^her War Trade Board's personnel to 
the Ti^asury Depai-tment. - . ^ ) • 

Thie Chairman. It transfers tiie whole War Trade Board? 

Senator Knox. Yes. •' •» 

Senator Simmons. By this amendment you abolish the section ? 

Senator Knox. We abolish the War Trade Section. The War 
Trade Board goes out of existence automatically. 

Senator Smoot. Six months afterwards ? 

Senator Knox. Oh, no; immediately afterwards. It was not cre- 
ated by law; it was created by Executive order. 

Senator Simmons. But your amendment is intended to retain the 
functions of the War Trade Board ? 

Senator Knox. Absolutely not. It is all set out there in detail. 

I said we would tell you what we would like, and in a few words 
why we would like it. I am looking at this personally not so much 
as a justifiable measure to protect an industry that sprang up during 
the war, sprang up almost overnight, sprang up as tSe result of the 
Oovemment's crjrmg alarm that we had no means to meet the new 
and devilish devices that the Grerman chemists had invent'ed and 
which were making such fearful inroads upon our troops and those of 
our aUies, that for months it seemed it was not possible for us to 
meet and to overcome them. 

When the cry of alarm went up, there was practically no dye 
industry in this country, and when I say there ''was no dye industry," 
I say in the same words there were no industries where poisonous 
gases could be produced, because they can only be produced in dy^ 
works. They are all the products of organie chemistry, or even 
more primarily speaking, they are the products of coal tar, and at 
that time, before the war, Germany had a practical monopoly of the 
dye industry of the world, which meant that she had a practical 
monopoly or an exclusive capacity for the manuf aqture of the greatest 
implement and instrumentality of warfare that has ever yet been 
discovered. The examination of the great munition dumps that 
"were captured in the victorious drive against Germany disclosed that 
more than 50 per cent of the projectiles which at the beginning of 
the war were loaded with high explosives were loaded with chemical 
gases, and if the war had lasted two years longer the probabilities 
are that 90 per cent of all of the proiectUes used would have been 
exploded by and would have diffused poison gases. 

You may talk about disarmament so far as mechanical armament 
is concerned — the building of ships and the casting of cannon, and the 
making of guns and all that sort of thing; it is nothing if you do not 
limit Germany^s capacity to make this chemical armament, and when 
she makes this chemical armament she is not making it at the expense 
of the German Government and of the German people, but she is 
making it at the expense of the United States and or Great Britain 
and of Italy and of any other country that will buy dyes from her, 
because her dye plants are operated during periods of peace, for the 
purpose of producing things that have a peace use and peace value. 
No taxation is laid upon the German Government to construct these 
gigantic plants which are so flexible that they can be converted from 
a dye plant into a munition plant within a week. But they are being 
built up at the expense of the countries that purchase their products. 
Every thousand dollars' worth of dyes that the American people buy 
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from the Germans requires a thousand dollars' worth of capacity in a 
German factory; and they hare just that much capacity for harm in 
the event of war in tummg their dye plants into manufactories of 
munitions. I can not under present circumstances go far in develop- 
ing this argument, but I have before me here a Uttle volume that is 
fascinating in its information. 

It contains information that I do not see how any American 
statesman can aflFord not to possess. It is told in the most mter- 
esting way. It reads in parts almost hke the Arabian Nights and 
the stories of Alladin and his wonderful lamp. It contains, besides^ 
some of the best speeches that have been made upon the subject, 
notably the one made by the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Watson), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Frelinghuysen), the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and of the subcommittee 
of this committee of the Senate; it contains the testimony of the 
military experts who have been connected with our chenucal war- 
fare; it contains what I consider to be one of the most interesting 
articles I have ever read, entitled *' Chemical disarmament,'' by 
Maj. V. Lefebure, and also a similar article by Dr. Charles A. Herty. 
But there is a little passage from the report made bv Senator Watson 
that I would like to read to you, because I think it contains the 
germ of the whole matter. The report is inserted 

Senator Curtis (interposing). I wrote that report. 

Senator Knox. Well, 1 am mistaken. Senator Watson is credited 
with it. I read from page 33 of the report, the last haH page 
[reading] : 

There is another thing which the people of the United States must remember, 
and that is that all the most important explosives of the present dav are either coal-- 
tsa products or the result of chemical processes requiring the use of coal tar, and in 
aU dyestuff factories there is unavoidable production of large quantities of substances 
which are directly available for conversion into explosives, so that it is important 
that the Government aid the industry in every way possible. 

When the importation of dyes from Germany was cut ofi by the war, it was encourage 
ing to the people of this country to see the large number of people who went into the 
industry to serve the Government.. There were lar«e establishments and small ones, 
everyone doing its full part. They commenced wi& the dyes which were the easiest 
to produce, and gradually expanded the production until to-day they are producing 
about 90 per cent of the ayes needed in this country. 

One who has read the story of the work of the German Government in the United 
States just prior to the war knows that the chemical industry in this country which was 
under the control of the German Government was the center of espionage, German 
propaganda, and direct Government activities. They prevented the use of coal-tar 
products in the munition industry. They undertook to comer the supply of phenol 
in the United States, and prevent its use in the manufacture of high explosives, and 
at the outbreak of the war they stopped its importation. 

The United States is virtually inaependent of Germany so far as the dye industry is 
concerned , and it is our duty to keep it so. We know what Germany will do to regain 
her hold on the industry in this country. We know that she will resort to State aid, 
cartel, combinations, trade export tMremiums, dumping, bribery, espionage, and 
propaganda. She did this before, and she will do it again. 

Now, I only want to repeat in one sentence that from mjr point 
of view, devoted protectionist as I am, we ought to deal with this 
thing not as a matter of tariflE. We ought to deal with it as Great 
Britain has dealt with it in the last three or four months — free-trade 
Great Britain, her most ardent free traders making the most eloquent 
and earnest speeches for an embargo upon German dyes, and they 
have imposed such an embargo for 10 years, under practically tho 
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same control as is suggested in my amendment, not as a tariff propo- 
sition, but as a matter of national defense. 

What can be more obvious; what can be more obviously neces- 
sary in view of what we have been ta ugh t by the war and brought 
home to us in such a painful way? Who can go to Walter Reed 
Hospital or elsewhere and see a boy who is half demented, suffering 
from the asphyxiation of poisonous sases and for a moment thinS 
that the statesmen of this coimtry^ will lie down and allow Germany 
to go on and build up and obtain once more the monopoly of the 
wond in the manufacture of chemical armament ? 

Now a word upon the economic side. 

We have going off in the air in the United States of America to-day, 
in round numbers, a billion dollars' worth of by-products of the con- 
sumption of coal. Germany does not lose one penny of the value 
of the coal that she uses, and the difference is that we bum our coal 
in the main and allow the smoke and the gases to escape. In Ger- 
many they roast their coal in by-product ovens, and they gather all 
of the gases and all of the by-products, from wnich they make dyes, 
chemicals, and dri^s. 

In our State, !N&. Chairman, it is estimated that we lose about 
$360,000,000 in that way, and just to show you what a pound of coal 
and a cord of wood is worth chemically and in dollars and cents, I beg 
to call your attention to a few observations I made myself in the 
Senate, on pa-K© 40 of the book before you. As I notice here, even in 
the State of Utah, where I suppose there is not so much coal burned 
as in many other of the Western States, the loss amount to $9,999,000. 
From 1 ton of soft coal, by the process of destructive distillation, you 
obtain 12,000 cubic feet of gas; liquor (washings) ammonium sul- 
phate, 7 to 25 pounds; tar, 120 pounds, from wnich, redistilled, we 
get benzene, 1" to 20 poimds; totuene. 3 pounds; xylene, li pounds; 
phenol one-half pound; naphthalene, three-eights of a pound; 
anthracene, one-fourth pound; pitch, 80 pounds; and coke, 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the fact that 
more than one-half of the bituminous coal that is consumed in this 
country and converted into coke is made in the ordinary old-fash- 
ioned beehive ovens, and that every one of these articles tnat I have 
read to you that can be obtained — the tar, xylene, phenol, anthracene, 
and all these sort of things, all go up into the air — and the total 
product of that ton of coal is from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of coke. 

Take a cord of wood, for instance. A cord of wood of 128 cubic 
feet is subjected to a process of destructive distillation and yields, 
first, 50 bushels of charcoal, 11,500 cubic feet of gas, 25 gallons of tar, 
10 gallons of crude wood alcohol, and 200 pounds of crude acetate of 
lime. Eighty per cent of the wood that is consumed in the United 
States onh- either produces heat or charcoal; all these other products 
go off in tne air. 

What has all this to do with the dye industry? Simply this: All 
these things are the fundamental raw products from which dyes are 
made, and if there is a demand for dyes in this country that we can 
supply ourselves there will be the demand for these economies and 
the consumption of valuable articles that are going to waste will 
inure to our profit and, what is of more consequence, to our safety. 
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I thank the committee very much for their kindness in giving me 
a hearing. 

I might leave, Mr. Chairman, in addition, a little memorandum 
that I have made explaining the amendment. 

The Chairman. That will be inserted as a part of your remarks. 

(The memorandum referred to and submitted to the committee 
is here printed in the record in full, as follows:) 

April 22, 1921. 
Proposed Amendment to Antidumping Bill (H. R. 2435). 

(1) It is assumed that the effect of the passage of S. J. Res. 16 (peace resolution), 
.declaring the existing state of war with Germany at an end, will be to terminate, 
immediately upon the passage of such resolution, the powers of the War Trade Board 
section of the Department of State. That body obtains its powers and authority 
entirely from an Executive proclamation of the President issued on February 14, 1918, 
under the provisions of the * 'Trading with the enemy act" of October 6, 1917, and 
in pursuance of section 11 thereof, which wovides: 

Whenever during the present war the President shall, find that the public safety 
so requires and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to import into 
the United States from any coimtry named in such proclamation any article or articles, 
etc." 

The proclamation under which the War Trade Board section is operating will there- 
fore apparently cease to be in effect on the dav after the peace resolution becomes law. 

(2) It seems practically certain that general tariff legislation by the present Congress 
revising the existing duties upon products imported into this country will not become 
a.law for some months, and that between the date of the passage of the peace resolu- 
tion and the date of the passage of the general tariff law, because of the situation above 
outlined in paragraph (1), there will be no restriction upon the importation of dyes, 
dyestuffs, and other synthetic organic chemicals. In other words, such products will 
come into this country in very large quantities as the result of the abnormally low 
European costs and the grossly inadequate duties existing under the present tariff law. 

(3) While the emergency tariff bill, H. R. 2435, which recently passed the House 
of Kepresentatives and is now pending in the Senate Finance Committee, was draited 
as a tariff measure to deal with only a specially selected group of products embraced 
in a similar act passed in the last Congress, it now has had added to it by the House of 
Representatives an antidumping provision, which is expressly designed to prevent a 
flood of imports into this country to be sold in competition with our domestic manu- 
factures at prices below the European prices of the same imports and greatly below 
those of the American manufacturers. Such an antidumping provision will, however, 
be ineffective to prevent the importation of chemicals into the United States in 
competition with our American chemical industries. The chemical industry is so 
•complex, and the difficulties confronting it in its infant stages are so great, that the 
German, Swiss and French chemical plants, can all sell their products in this country 
at prices equal to and even somewhat above their European prices and still be able 
greatly to undersell the American manufacturers; that is to say, the proposed anti- 
dumping legislation, as now framed, is not effective to safeguard the American 
chemical industry.- Therefore, as entirely germane to the antidumping section of the 
bill, an amendment is proposed which is designed to continue under the Secretary of 
the Treasury substantially that control over dye and other chemical imports now 
'existing under the War Trade Board Section of the Department of State, simply 
extending such control to products of all foreign countries. 

(4) The suggested amendment declares clearly the legislative intent as to the char- 
acter and extent of the control over chemical importations into the United States 
during the life of the emergency tariff act. It provides that the War Trade Board 
section of the Department of State shall cease to exist upon the passage of the emer- 
gency tariff act with the proposed amendment incorporated therein. It provides 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may make all rules and regulations necessary and 
proper for the accomplishment of the piuposes of the amendment. In order, however, 
that the Secretary of the Treasury may have the machinery for immediate and effective 
control over the importation of chemicals during the entire period between the passage 
of the peace resolution and the passage of a general tariff act, the machinery of the 
War Trade Board section of the Department of State is transferred to the Treasury 
Department. It provides that the unexpended funds appropriated for the War 
Trade Board for the present fiscal year are made available for the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to continue the chemical import control, and because it is practically certain 
that this control must extend for some months beyond June 30, 1921, there is provided 
the sum of $50,000 as an appropriation to continue the work during the fiscal year 
b^inning July 1, 1921, and ending June 30, 1922. 

(5) The proposed amendment, in its form specifically declaring the l^islative 
intent and will under general provisions and delegating to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the "power to fill up the details*' by administrative rules and regulations, is clearly 
valid. (See United States v, Grimaud, 220 U. S, 506.) 

Senator Simmons. Senator, what are the large uses of coal in this 
country now going on to save these elements that you say are valuable 
elememts ? 

Senator Knox. There is a tremendous impetus in the construction 
of by-product coke ovens. I suppose in the last three or four years 
there have been built $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 worth a year. The 
last statistics show that we are producing now about one half of 
our coke in by-product ovens and the ouier half in the beehive 
ovens, and the demand for the by-product ovens and the economies 
that will ensue from their use wiU he stimulated by a dye industry 
that will need the by-products in their processes. 

The Chairman. We have several gentlemen here to-day repre- 
senting manufacturers. The committee will first hear Mr. Gilbert. 

STATEMENT OF MB. ALFBED G. OIIBEBT, PBESIDEXTT OF 
A. C. GIIBEBT CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN., BEPBESENTINO 
THE TOY MANUFACTUBEBS OF THE COUNTBY. 

The Chairman. You represent the Toy Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion, Mr. Gilbert ? 

Mj. Gilbert. I do. 

The Chairman. Are you a manufacturer yourself, or an attorney? 

Mr. Gilbert. I am a manufacturer myself. I am president of 
A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn. 

The Chairman. Where is your establishment ? 

Mr. Gilbert. At New Haven, Conn. 

The Chairman. What do you manufacture there ? 

Mr. Gilbert. We manufacture quite a diversified line of toys, 
and mechanical toys of various kinds. 

The Chairman. These hearings, Mr. Gilbert, were supposed to 
have been closed, when unexpectedly the committee heard through 
some of the members and through the chairman about the desire of 
some of the manufacturers to be heard on the valuation part of the 
bill. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Gilbert. We appreciate the opportunity of being granted 
this permission at this late date. 

The Chairman. You have read the hearings, have you ? 

Mr. Gilbert. I have not read them entirely. 

The Chairman. You are familiar with them in a general way ? 

Mr. Gilbert. I am familiar with them, yes. 

The Chairman. Will you go on in your own way and briefly state 
to the committee what you desire ? 

Mr. Gilbert. As I stated, I represent the Toy Manufacturers' 
A^ociation, which is composed oi 134 manufacturers in the toy 
industry, that stand for leadership. 

44121— 21--PT 2 3 
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Uraty I should like to visuali^ to you the two mdin reasons fo^ the 
growth of thi» injdustry.. Firdt^ by reason of its opportiiaitiei^ and^ 
second, by reason of its ideals ana purpoadfe^ and I think that I Cfta 
best vistiamje so you can appreciate what it meaM in th» neir induafcry 
by means of a chart that we haye been able^ to keep of statisrtics 
through our association since 191& to 1919, inctusifve. When the 
association was formed we had 55 of the leading manufacturers in 
the association. Thi« color on the chart represents the imports, and 
the black represents the American output. In 1913 we have pictured 
here the importation of toys into the United States, whidh represents 
approximately $8,000,000„ and these 55 manufacturers were prodtic- 
ing at that time a businesg of $5,500^000. In ldi4 the imjportalfond 
had reached oyer $9,000„000» and our domestic business had grown 
to $6,.5O0,OO0 practically. In 1915 we were beginning to ff^" our 
opportunity by reason oi the war, which began to nave its effects, and 
the importations had jE)eg;un to fall off. They were then J|S,jOO(>,GOO, 
and the domestic business of these 55 manmacturers had gfown to 
oyer $6,500,000. 

In 1^16 we were beginning to feel the effect of the warm do fttr as 
the importations were concerned, when we dropped off to $3,21^,000, 
and the dooELe&tie buaineea immediately begaii to grow into lor^ior 
Inures, t am simply referring to thb tufoductioil of thebe 55 lew&tg 
manufacturers for whom we carried tne dtatidtica throU]^ up urttu 
1919. 

In I^IT but few g,Qoda were coming from Holland, representing, an 
importation of SI, 500,000, and the buf^iness of these 55 man*rfac- 
turers had grown to $10,000,000. 

In 1918, when we were |ust beginning to feel the opportunity a^^sin 
for goods to start eomine^m, although m buying then the department 
stores and large buyers had gone abf oad, but the im|>ortatw)tts were 
beginning to increase up to $2,000,000, and the domestic business was 
still aggregating $10,391,000. 

In 1919 the imports were $3,00t),000 and the domestic btwtnesfi of 
these 55^ manufacturers had grown to $15,000,000, or neariy jl6,000,- 
000. 

Since this chart was gotten out, we have secured figures that show 
in 1920 the German imports were $4,238,000. We now htire in the 
Association 134 members, and we were able to find tiiat the business 
of these 134 manufacturers was $40,000,000. ^ It has been estrmated 
by taking into consideration, as I haye yisualized to you, I think, the 

fcowth of the industry^ as that is only a part of it — the domeatiti 
usiness reached the total of $75,000,000; 

I think I can picture that to* you, although I must admit I autt ttot 
prepared with what 1 would like to 5?how — thfe represents the trade 
 ournal; this is the January number— I wish 1 had the trade iotmial 
'or 1913, because we had about a 20-page is:3ue then. 

The Chaikman. What is the name of that journal? 

Mr. Gilbert. That is called Pl'aythings. It deals entirely with 
the toy industry ajad its products which are adyertised m this 
magazme. 

I am going to leaye that copy here, because it will giye you soiAe 
picture of what is being done m this industry. 

There were in 1914, according to the census of manufacturetB, 290 
toy manufacturers in the United States, employing 7,887 employees. 



In l&2a an totimate made by Playthings Magazine shows that there 
wei-e l,dOO toy manttfactwers, employing ovet 30,000 people. 
Senator Smoot. Mt. Qilbeft, I duppoise these figttt*es are all right, 

but whether it were one-half the amount or four times the amoiint 
we would want to protect the indus^. Let m get down to this 

bill here and see what you want. So lat as t am concerned and so 
far as the committee is concerned, if it iS lle6essaty, We want to 

protect the industty, and it would not make any ditference whether 

it was <>25,000,000 or $76,000,000. 
Mt. GiLBfisi*. 1 wa^ trying to make- 
Senator Smoot (interposing). What 1 want to get at is, What i* it 

you want in the emergency bill ? 

Mr. GiLBtrti*. What we want is^the point I was leading trp to — 

that this business, as it stands to-day, needs immediate protection. I 
can make a concrete illustration of my pointK-in MeW York City m 
the month of February we held the lai'gest toy f aif e^et held in the 
United States. This great gfotip of manufaettitefs that I am trying 

to represent here were exhibiting there. There was practically fiOt 

a smgle large buyer for thia indnstry that was here in Amerka; 

thev had gone to Etltqpe. 

The pomt I make is this: We have built up an industry, first, I 

say, by reason of its opportnnitles, and second, its ideals and pnf poses* 

I want to bring home to you these ideals and purposes, because they 
interest &rerj boy, every girl, mothea*^ And father in the United Statis, 

beoause we naye developed an ednc^tioni^ side of the toy bosinesv 
never dreamed of before.^ 

The Chaibm;An. Mr* Gilbert,. insteacJ of ©xpatiattng on the fiPOWth 
of your industry, we Want to know what your rem^y is ana what 
you want. We will eonoede yonr representations that it is a large 
and gtowing industry. Take that tot panted, and tell the eom* 

mittee what you want and how yoii ought to be protected. 

Mr. OiLnsBT. What We need is more tariff^ and we need it because 
if this industry is worth preserving it is the only way it can possibly 
be done, and 1 frankly say to you that unless we can get an emergency 
tariff of this kind to protect these people We are not going to have 
any business^ 

The OoAimiASt. TeQ us what you want to get before this commit^ 
tee. Do you want this bill ? 

Mr. CriLBERT. That is our purpose. 

Senator Mc;Ci7MBfiB. ITou want the jnroviso of 66§ p&s eent left in t 

Mr. GltBfiKT. That is exactly what we want; it is the only thing 
that will enable this industry to liv'e. 

Senator Smoot. If the proviso for 66) pef cent is sttieken f fom the 
bin, and the balance of section 25 T%taham in, why would not l^ai 
proteet you ? 

Mt. Gilbert. 1 do not see whef© thei'e Is any p^oteetion in there, 

if 1 understand the thing eorreotly; without that. 

Senator SlcOdr. Oh, yes. 

Mt. GiLfiBBt. Mr. Amberg, who represents the metat tirades, is 
more familiar with that, having studied the details Of the biU. 

The Chaibman. Then I suggest Mr. Amberg come before the 
committee. 
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Senator McLean. Before this witness leaves the stand; I would 
like to ask him what their competition has be^i this last spring — 
March and February. Are the miportations from Germany mcreas- 
ing now? 

Mr. Gilbert. Tremendously. 

Senator McLean. Have you any figures showing the importations 
in marks in February last? 

Senator Smoot. Of course, under the present conditions; if they 
have anything to bring into this country, they will be brought in. 
But imder section 25 that will make a difference of 16 times the valua- 
tion. Will not that protect you? 

Mr. Gilbert. That is the proviso 

The Chairman (interposing). I suggest Mr. Amberg address the 
committee on the details of tnis measure. 

Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would Uke 
to have mserted in the record briefs I have here. 

The Chairman. Without objection the brief wiU be inserted at this 
point, 

(The brief referred to and some other briefs and memoranda later 
submitted by Mr. Gilbert are here printed in full, as follows:) 

Statement op the Toy Manufacturers of the United States in Relation to 

Depreciated Currency. 

The toy manu&tcturmg industry of the United States is threatened with destnictioii 
unless something is done to change the condition now existing as the result of depre- 
ciated currency. It can not continue if the German mark for customs piu-poses is 
considered as having the same value as the mark in foreign exchange. The situation 
titiat we are facing can only be remedied by having invoice values reckoned on the 
value of the mark in its own country. This is what the depreciated currency in the 
emeigencv tariS bill as it passed the House seeks to do. All that the provision does 
is to say that no currency shall be considered to be depreciated more than two-thirds. 
In other words, all currency must be considered worth at least one-third of its normal 
value. 

The provision is based on the supposition that there is no country with which we 
have important trade whose currency to-day is less than one-third its normal value 
in its purchasing power at home. There is a great difference between the value of 
the foreign ciurency in exchange and in its purchasing value at home. It is this 
difference that this part of the emergency tariff bill seeks to cover. The provision 
merely places for customs purposes a value on this currency of at least one-third and 
applies to invoice values from certain countries a figure tmit more nearly represents 
l£e home market value than does the foreign exchange value. 

The exchange or banker's value of the mark is to-day about 1.6 cents. Its home 
value is, of course, greatly reduced below normal. It is not now worth approximately 
24 cents, which is me value, but from the best information that can be secured from 
Germany as well as outside sources the home purchasing value of the mark when 
measiu'ed on the things that the worldn£^man Has to use and consume is between 7 
and 9 cents. When he comes to pay his house rent he does not pay 15 times as many 
marks as he would when the mark was at par, which would be aoout the amount if 
measured at exchange rates of a mark depreciated from 24 cents to 1.6 cents. He pa^ 
150 marks a month for rent. On the excnange rate tMs would amount to |2.40. Tms 
is, of course, ridiculous. On the basis of a mark being worth 8 cents in purchasing 
value at home, this rent would cost him $12, which seems to be a reasonable and fair 
adjustment of the mark status. Theater tickets cost 8 marks. According to the 
exchange rate, this woidd be 13 cents. Taken at the rate of one-third of the normal 
value, as the emei^^ncy tariff bill provides, this would make the theater ticket cost 
about 65 cents, which again seems to be a fair calculation. 

The first Federal Foreign Banking Association, an association of international 
financiers and not pro-American, made an investigation of German wages last Decem- 
ber. Taking 11 of the skilled trades in Germany, it ascertained HSbA, the averase 
weekly wage, as measured in the exchange value of the mark, was 13.47 per week, 
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while in this country for similar work it is at least |30 per week. We know that 
those men were not Working for $3.47 a week, as measured in the necessities of life 
which the marks buy. Now, if we figure the real value of the mark to them as be- 
tween 7 and 8 cents, instead of 1.6 cents, we shall find that instead of these German 
workmen receiving $3.47 per week they receive about $17 per week, as measured in 
the buying power of their wages. In other words, if the actual difference in wages 
was what the disparity in exchange would now indicate, a duty of two or three hundred 

§er cent in many cases would be necessary to save American industries from being 
eetroyed. By the adoption of this provision we say to the foreign manufacturer, 
* * You must pay duty on something like the actual cost of your goods."* Even measur- 
ing the difference in cost of production by the home value of the mark, instead of 
the exchange value, still there is an average advantage in labor cost in favor of the 
German manufacturer asfainst the American manufacturer of $17 as compared to $30. 

The other leading commercial nations have realized the menace which the exchauj^e 
situation holds and have taken action accordingly. Great Britain passed a drastic 
law to protect what she calls her key industries, the toy industry being one of them. 
This law provided that when the exchange rate on the German mark falls less than 
a certain fixed figure that this difference be added as an additional duty when German 
goods are imported into England. This fixed rate at the time the bill was passed was 
equivalent to 5 cents in American money. German goods brought into England 
would pay, under this law, a duty of the difference between 1.6 cents and 5 cents. 

All that the provision in the emergency tariff bill seeks to do is to have the duty 
assessed upon such difference between the exchange rate and the purchasing power 
at home. England deemed it necessary in order to protect her industries to take the 
whole difference between the exchange rate and the home market value as an addi- 
tional duty. 

The above bill, as a matter of actual procedure, was superseded by the 50 per cent 
reparation tax which was adopted by both England and France. A 50 per cent levy 
is equal to a tax of 100 per cent. It should be explained that while the intention is 
that a firm importing, say, £100 worth of German goods should pay £50 into the ex- 
chequer and forward the receipt along with another £50 in payment of the goods, and 
that the Greman manufacturer should collect the other £50 from his government, 
it is not expected that the German Government will be in a position to honor the bills, 
and in order that the manufacturer may get his £100 it mil be necessary for him to 
invoice the goods at £200. 

The tariff committee of the House of Commons has introduced a resolution for a 
tariff of 33J per cent for a period of five years, in addition to the 50 per cent 
reparation tax, on all articles offered for sale in Great Britain below cost of production 
or at a price which by reason of depreciation in exchange is below the price at which 
similar goods can be profitably manufactured in Great Britain. This is to take care 
of the industries that are not considered as key industries and therefore affected by 
the other legislation. France has taken action to protect her industries against 
German depreciated currency, and other nations, such as Hungary, Norway, and 
Italy, are making similar plans. 

Our interest in this equalization of exchange is due to the fact that the American 
toy industry is practically at a standstill on account of the volume of German merchan- 
dise which is being offered at ridiculously low prices. This condition affects not only 
new factories, which started during the war, but many of the oldest firms in the 
country. 

There has just closed at Chicago the annual Chicago toy fair at which American 
manufacturers sell to the wholesale and retail dealers. This was immediately pre- 
ceded by the New York toy fair which lasted for six weeks. For several years past 
the orders placed at these two fairs have amounted to from 85 to 90 per cent of the 
total annuail production of the American factories. Up to date not more than 20 to 
25 per cent of the usual business has been placed. Many factories have been shut 
down entirely for periods running from two or three weeks up to three months. This 
condition applies to two factories m East Hampton, Conn., two in Middletown, Conn., 
one in Marlboro, N. H., one in Chicago, and several in Ohio and Michigan. Some of 
these factories have been in business for more than a generation and were not affected 
bjr the German competition until it was possible for merchandise to be brought in at 
prices with which it is absolutely impossiole for American manufacturers to compete. 

There have been many failures among toy factories, and many firms of good standing 
will not be able to survive unless this condition is remedied. 

Hundreds of buyers have gone to Germany and placed orders for enormous quanti- 
ties of goods which are keeping the German factories running full time while American 
producers of toys are standing idle. 
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« 

We ^xe nqt uncQijacious of the poii4ition8 in G^ronuiy, and we lii^ve no desire to 
9Ak f<?jr protection tlx*t wQuld work m ujire»^4*ble Ijurdahip, but when we are fjioe 
to fstce with the aitu^twn in the America toy induiat^ which nciui^t b9 solvri or the 
busineiw will be ruined, we *re unable to oongider Qth^X ^untrxea until our own 
bu»^^9 n^ep ^d workers h^ve be^ prQvi4ed fpr* 

The very eipfliwo^ oi the toy industry depends upon 9, proper valuation of the 
(J^ro^u inark for cuetonw purposes. It \^ an industry thp-t hm grown to large propor* 
tiona as a result of the war. The Aniericau toy industry as it e^ts to-day is essentially 
a war industry, because the cutting qU of Gerinan imppria was what enabl^ed our 
pianufacturers to make many kinds of toys her^ which ceiud never have been produced 
here in the face of German competition with only 35 per cent ad valorem taiiff pro- 
tection. These ftew toys are made by old firm*' which e?ipanded their factories and 
by scores pf new firms which have started up since 1914. Thes^ new iirms in par- 
ticular have invested capital i» buildings and ma-chiuery, an4 that investment is now 
i« dao^or. They have not been i^ buslne^ lon^ enough to build up a reserve to 
carry th^m over one bad yow* caused by a flbod of imports; 1.921 will ho that bad year, 
and firm after firm will be wiped out unless protection is afforded this now industry . 

As evidence of the fa?t that Aonerican roapufacturer^ realize the opportunity which 
fee paet few years has opened up to th^m, we find the growth of the iudu^try from a 
total production in 1914 of |l3,7&e,74a to $74,000,000 in 19^0. 
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StAT8M?NT SPBlil'TTIlB BY TH? ToY MANUVA0TIJimft9 Qf T9i: ^WITBO St^T^S OF 

Amirioa (Inq,). 

I . This brief is submittod by the Toy Manufaeturerp of the IJnited States of America, 
the naticmal trade organisation of the toy industry. It has a membeirship of 134 
manufaeturere who stand for leado^ehip in the industry and is authomod to speak for 
36 other muufaoturers, Notice that we were to appear in bohalf of the whole toy 
industry wa§ given by letter to 440 other manufacturers. None objocted to our acting 
as their representative. 

In asking your eonsideration of the toy industry we request that you look upon it 
not simply as a producer of oortain piec^ of merchiwidiBe which can be picl^^ up 
from a dealer's shelves and judged soly by color, design, and craftsmanship. We 
apk fuHher that you give weight al^o to the thought that no American toy can be 
placed beside an importfid plaything and appraised by a comparison of their material 
qualities alouo, beoauso **toy? are live thmgf to ohildren; they are the children's 
piayfellowp, Nisict to the innuouce of parents, church, and school ou childrim is th^ 
part toys piay iu the devolopment of the youth of a nation." 

In years gone by toys wero native to the home country of tbo ohildren«=«ven to the 
village wlwo thoy liv#d, Tho gamos children playod trained the growing youth for 
their lator Wo. 

That is true of toys to-day, although it may be oy^lookod because toy9 are now 
mad^ m faotori^i^ iii^t^d of by loving handu of pv^nts or neig;hborhood workmen. 
But th« effect of toy^ oft childhood is the Pam^ aod the skill which builds them and 
th9 spirjlt which auuuato« them should b« draw» from tho nation which a little later 
(m will iiood the Iftf^dowhip and inspiration of th© youngster^ who are at play to-day- 
American children should play with American toys, American in conception, Aweri- 
qap ift quality, American m npirit, 

One of tho momt succ^ul manufacturers of toys for younger children baa made it 
a rule that ho will nover produce a toy which i§ only a '' jimcrack '' and attracts becauea 
of its novelty. He rf quirofl that every toy he turns out ibaJl bring joy to the kiddies 
wbo play with H mi alfo leave upon the ynpre^eionable mind ol the child something 
S^?eater than the plfw^ure of tbe moment, That ipirit is a basic eqaential to the success 
qI ap Amerioaft toy factory, and the influence that flows out from that spirit must be 
fi^ved for American children by providing a rate of duty which will enable the home 
toy industry tp survive, 

Anierican toy? are Dftade for AnleriQa^ children. The bulk of the toye imported 
into this country in 1920 were made by two countries which manufacture almost 
ei^tirely for export. Whicb toys do we voed here? 

A NEW RATB AND A CHANQB OF OU^aSlFlQATfON. 

il. The change we (f69ir«.— Paragraph 342, Schedule N, of the taiiff act of X9X3 reads 
as follows: 

''Dolls, and parts of dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever materials composed, 
and all other toys and parts of toys, not composed of china, porcelain, Parian, bisque, 
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B9xth»JK or gUme ware, mid iiot flp^oaUy provided for in tlm aectioxi, 35 per cent ad 
valorem.*' 
We yruk to (ecQvuaaiid tliat thi« pari^Twph be chanced to read aa lollows: 
''Dolls, and parte of dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever material composedi 
at? rifleti toy baliooni^ toy books, «nd aXl other toy«, and parts c^ toy«, not composed 
oi chioAt porcelain, Parian^ bisque, earUien or stone ware, not speaaUy provided for 
in thi« eection, £0 per cent ad valorem." 

The changes which we dasire are the addition of the words, '^air rifles, toy bpokv, 
toy balloons,'' and ike changing of the rate from 35 per cent to 60 per cent. Air 
rinee are now classified imder paxagraph 132, Schedule C, toy books under para^aphs 
325 and 329, Schedule M. We ask for Hie changes in classification because in the 
judgment of the association toy books, toy balloons, and air rifles are obviously and 
eisentiaDy tov« both as to thejir use and process of manufacture and should be <Ha«si- 
tied aa such for tariff purposes. Separate briefs will be filed bv the manufacturers 
of tSiese articles, stating in detail t&e re^sqns for the change in clsssificat^oii. 

A fBEMAK^NT BASIS, 

III. A minimuW' rate.— ^In proposing this chan^ in the tariff on toys we are asking 
only fcff the minimum rate of duty which we believe is absolutely required to protect 
the American toy industry under normal trade conditions. We have not asked for 
a high rate with the tiiou^ht that a compromise might be effected, We stand firmly 
for the rate proposed and insist that it is the very least l^at will enable the American 
toy industry to live. 

DEFB7CIAT1E FOK^IQM CUBRSNCT. 

IV. Rate of exchange. — Our statement does not reflect the unusual conditions which 
exist to-day on account of the rate of exchange. The low value of the German mark 
aftects every other industry as it does ours. To protect American business from the 
depreciated mark we suggest that a general paragraph be enacted which will provide 
adequate protection for all industries in emergencies caused by an abnormal rate of 
exchange. The condition to-day in the toy industry is such that practically any 
tariff would be inadequate unless the rate of exchange were equalized. 

It is absolutely imperative lor the preservation of the industrv that this emergency 
be met before summer. Otherwise the domestic market will be overwhelmed with 
German toys and the hard-won fight to establish an American toy industry will be lost. 

OBOWTH OP AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

V. The table covers the business of 55 of the members of our association from 1913 
through 1919 . This was t^e period of greatest expansion of the American toy industry 
and we have reported on these firms because they are the ones whose business we can 
loUow during tae entire period. 

Vrtue. 

1913 15,539,812 

1014 , , 0,485,207 

1915 6,673.622 

1916 8,717,506 

1917 , , 10,086,270 

1918 10,391,254 

1919 , 15,924,738 

Different branches of the American toy industry which had to contend with severe 
German competition before 1914, expanded remarkably after imports stopped. An 
Ulufltration is the development of the American doll industry. In 1913 there were 
not more than 14 firms making dolls in the United States and this year there are 142 
doll factories. 

INDIVIDUAL SXAMPLS8. 

VI . Typical faciorieM^ old and new, — ^A typical illustration of the effect which German 
competition had on one of the older American toy factories is the experience of one of 
our members who had been struggling along making mechanical toye for several years 
prior to the war. In 1913 this factory sold 169,981 worth of merchandise. In 1920 
this firm sold $1,200,000 worth of toys. 

A typical new factory is one whicn started making mechanical tojs in 1914. They 
sold 1^2,000 worth of merchandise that year, and only six years later, in 1920, they pro* 
duced 1105,450 worth of toys. This factoiy is one which has developed entirely new 
and original merchandise absolutely unknown to the toy industry prior to 1914. It is 
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juBtgettmgon its feet, and witbadeqimte protection it will be an aaeet to tbeAmemui 
industry as a whole. 

Scores of ai miiflr examples could be cited, but they would only serve to restate the 
experience of these new and old flrms noted here. 

As an example of the conditions in an average toy factory we cite one in the State 
of Ohio. Last year this manufactuier sold 1410,354 worth of toys. He paid out 
?X71,358 in wages. This repreaented an average wage of $1,317 for flie 138 pereoDS on 
the pay roll. Twenty-five per cent of the employees were women. 



VII. A war indu»try. — The American toy industry as it exists to-day, is eraentially 
a war industry because the cutting oS of German imports was what enabled our manu- 
facturers to make many kinds of toys here which could never have been produced here 
in the (ace of Gorman competition with only 35 per cent ad valorem tanff protection. 
These new toys are made by old firms which expanded their factories, ana by scores 
of new firms which have started up since lfll4. These new firms in particular have 
invested capital in buildings and machinery, and that investment is now in dsjiger. 
They have not been iu business long enough to build up a reserve to carry them over 
one bad year caused by a flood of imports; 1921 will be that bad year, and firm after 
firm will be wiped out uriless protection is afforded this new industrj'. 

We repeat, the American toy industry is a war industry. Many firms had been in 
business for upwards of 50 years, but the business of 1914 through 1920 whs made 
posdble only by the absolute stopping of German imports. The continuation of the 
industry can be assured only by adequate protection. 
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> The Importanca of German and JapaDesc competition Is demonsiarted by this table which show the 
big cap between the volume of imports (rom those countries and Imports froip the next cmntr? Id ccder 
d[ value, France. The Imports from all other counliies besides the O^t l«o are negllflble. 
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BRIEF SKETCH OP GERMAN INDUSTRY. 

IX. TTie German industry. — ^The following quotations are from a special report on 
the German toy industry prepared by Consul General Julius G. Lay, Berlin, Germany, 
Januarys, 1917: 

" The toy industry has developed almost entirely in Germany since the war of 1870. 
The most prosperous period, however, began in 1890. At that time customs relations 
were arranged on a better basis. Most-favored-nation clauses were developed in 
such a way that the industry was fostered. Manufacturers and exporters carefully 
studied the needs of foreign markets and their activities have greatly assisted the toy 
industry to reach the degree of x)erfection which existed before the war. A prominent 
personality in the toy industry has estimated that the amount of toys manufactured 
annually in Germany before the outbreak of the present war can be valued at from 
$30,940,000 to $33,320,000, of which $24,514,000 (in 1913) were exported to foreign 
countries. 

^^ Sales to the United States. — The United States is Germany's largest customer. in 
the purchase of toys. About a third or more of all the German toys exported are sent 
to the American market. The imperial statistics of foreign trade are so classified that 
toys are often placed with other commodities. The only table exclusively dealing 
with toys is that which stands under tariff No. 946. This table shows that in 1913 
the Uiuted States purchased from Germany 19,573 tons of children's toys, while the 
total exports for that year were stated to be 56,599 tons, valued at $24,593,730, Ger^ 
man unofficial authorities estimate tha the total value of aU toys shipped to the 
United States in 1913 was 32,500,000 marks ($7,735,000). " 

PERCENTAGE OF GERMAN TOY EXPORTS TO THE UNITED STATES. 

X. Imports from Germany. — ^From an unofficial estimate prepared by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Sonneberg, Germany, in 1913, it would appear then that about 72 per 
cent of the total German toy production was exported; the United States and United 
Kingdom took more than 55 per cent of the total exports from Germany 

The United Stajies took one-third of Germany's exports for domestic consumption, 
whereas much of the imports into the United Kingdom were reexported and so did 
not affect the home market America was the big market for German toys and we 
know that no form of competition will be overlooked by German firms in forcing their 
way back. There has come to our attention repeatedly evidence that there is no 
price limit when a German firm wants to injure an American house. The same 
system which has been employed by Germany to break the market on other lines of 
merchandise is used in .he toy business. Toys at top of list of German imports. 

If the exports from Germany to all countries of all commodities are arranged accord- 
ing to value, toys stand eighteenth on the List. But if we turn to the record of imports 
from Germany into the United States and arrange them according to value, toys stand 
second, and a close second. This was the case in 1912, 1913, and 1914, and tne order 
was practically the same in the 10 years prior to 1914. So far as German trade with 
the United States is concerned, the toy indu try is called upon to bear the brunt of 
cheap German competition. 

GERMAN CHILD LABOR. 

XI. German system of production. — ^In the prewar times the rgeular German system 
of toy production was to send out various parts to families in the district around each 
toy fiictory These parts were decorated by hand, put together by hand, and every 
member of the family, from the children as young as 4 or 5 years of age up to the grand- 
parents worked on them from early morning till late at night. We understand that 
the wages received by an entire family were not as large as one workman earned in an 
American factory. American toy factories comply with the American standard of 
sanitation, hours wages, and what is called the American standard of living. They 
rigidly observed the regulation in regard to the hours for women workers, child labor, 
and modem shop conditions. With such standards as are expec ed and required in 
this country (and which our industry believes in and supports) it is impossible for our 
manufacturers to compete with Germany unless adequate tariff protection is given. 

AN EQUALIZATION OF COSTS. 

XII. Difference in cost, — It is not possible for us to present a comparsion between 
the present cost of production in Germany and the cost of production in the United 
States. Conditions are changing so rapidly that any information that we might 
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have been able to obtain in the fall of 1920 would be entirely out of date now. As a 
matter of general observation we can say that the labor coat in this country was in 
1914, 60 per cent higher than in Grerxnany. The difference was still greater whea 
Japan was Xsikan into consideration. Our best information is that the Ubor cost» in 
this coimtry have risen more rapidly than in either Germany or Japan and we laOfw 
that the mjgh^r jstandard of wages will be maintained longer in thi^ country tluin 
abroad, 

^ What we want is a duty that will protect the American toy industry in normal 
times. Our investigations, our comparisons of wage scales, our compariflons of prices 
in the laet normal period (19X3) showed a difference in production cost of toys between 
the United States and Germany of at least 60 per cent. For that reason we ask tiiat 
a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem be put on all toys so that the American manufacturer 
can enter the American market on even terms with his foreign competitors. 

A NEW MENACE. 

XIII. Jajxm, — ^An analysis of the statistics of imports into the United States since 
1914 shows that the country which supplanted Germany, as a source of imported toys 
id the one country in the world where sweatshop labor, home labor, child labor, low 
wfljges, wretched factory conditions, long hours, and other abuses are alllwed. Ja^n 
in 1914 manufactured practically no toys, but she quickly recognized the opportunity 
to duplicate the cheap German toys with her cheap labor. Due to her well-recognized 
imitative skill she was able to cjuickly put upon the market a very large nuinber of 
toys. Japan ^s low labor made it possible for her to undersell nations with a higher 
standard of living. 

rOnSIGN MENACE POTJBIiED. 

The fact that the place of Germany as a toy exporter was taken by a country with 
low standards of living ia the best possible proof we can offer that German competi- 
tion is the kind of competition which American toy factories should not be asked to 
meet. The import figures for 1920 show Japan just ahead of Germany in volume of 
imports into the United States. Japan will continue to make toys. Her toy business 
is almost entirely for export. This will mean that the American toy mannfacturers 
instead of having to face only the low-priced competition of Germany will have double 
the volume of low-cost merchandise to contend with. American manufacturers 
can not compete with Germany alone under the present tariff. How much leas will 
they be able to compete with two countries proaucing toys under labor and factory 
conditions which would not be tolerated here. 

WHAT OTHBB COUNTRIES HAVE DONE. 

XIV. European Governments aid toy industry. — The nations of Europe which for- 
merly imported practically all of their toys from Gennanv recognized as soon as the 
war started the need to develop home toy industries of tteir own so that their chil- 
dren might never again have to play with German toys. During the most critical 
periods of the war official aid was rendered to various toy industries with the purpose 
of establishing them on a firm basis so that they might survive after the war. 

The Board of Trade of England organizjed an official fair in the spring of 1915 for 
the sale of toys at wholesale. That fair was made an annual event and the Government 
used every means to induce merchants to patronize it. The growth of the English 
toy business in four years wafl from an estimated production of $2,0'00,000 worth of 
toys in X913 to |1.0,000,000 worth in 1916. Later statistics are not available. It was 
a policy of the English Government to grant exemption from military service to pro- 
pnetors of toy facotries and retail toy stores on the ground that they were building 
UP an industry which was formerly controlled by Germany. The Government 
also made very liberal grants of raw materials to toy lactories after the same materials 
had been denied to other Unes of trade. 

In France the toy industry was encouraged by an annual fair, and although no 
official statistics have been published it is our understanding that a very considerable 
toy industry was developed during the war. 

In the venr midst of the most discouraging period of the war the Italian Govern- 
ment held omcial exhibits of toys to show the Italian manufacturers what merchandise 
was in demand and to encourage t^ establishment of factories. No statistics are 
available, but the growth of that industry is partially indicated by the fact that some 
Italian merchandise was exported to England. Prior to 1914 Italy bought practically 
all of her toys from Germany. 

The Swiss Government advanced money to finance the purchase of machinery and 
materials for the development of toy factories. 
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In Bpain pfllcial ^xJaibits W9r9 h^i in msuay citie« to stimulate a borne mduatry 
to ta^B tike place of the import^ fejn Ganoftny. 

Ia CaQi4a the department of trade and oosoin^ercQ anaoged for a toy fair ia 1910. 
At which both manufacturers and wholesatoi were repr^seoted, Tho GovemiQeni 
paid the expenses of the exhibit. 

NO BOTTOM TO QBBMAN PBICB. 

XV. Present conditions. — ^Up to this point we have held strictly to statements 

wbicb r^for to normal conditiQog. We wi#h to add m e;uuiiple of the charact^ of th« 
competition with which tha American manufacturers are brought face to face to-day. 
A New York jobber is offering to the retail trade a German stem toy pistol out of stock 
at 19 per gro09. This pi9tol i^ comderably larger tbao one made by a member of our 
association but an exact duplicate in dewgn aM finish. The price of the American 
toy pistol tQ the same trade is $13,75 a groes. The difference te not in price alone but 
also in size. 

A further commentary on German toy competition U the report on condition* in 
England from Vice Consul Edward C. Cipriani, Leeds, England, dated September 28, 
1920: 

'' Dealers are stocking them for the Christmas season. It is in toys, fancy goods, 

and cheap clocks that the re3ung;)tion of German trade has been most apparent. 
There ai^ now in Leeds warehouses and retail storee lar|:e quantities of Oerman toys 
of almost every conceivable kind." 

oiTitpmo, 

XVI.—According to statements by Mj. D. B. Tattershall, of the British Toy Associa- 
tion: 

*'Tlie Germans are doing their dumping very cleverly. They introduce attractive 
lines at prices much below cost as a beginning, and then bring out o^er things. 
One famous German firm has 30 different lines of dolls; 3 of these lines are beixig offered 
in England at less than it costs to make them even in Germany. Tll^t is to prepare 
the way for other orders." 

As an indication of the conditions in Europe, we quote the following from a special 
report from Consul Ilaynea, Berne, Switzerland, dated November 10, 1920: 

^ Trior to the war Germany controlled the toy trade in this district. Only dining 
the past few yews (from X9X5 on) have domestic manufacturers been able to compete 
in this line. Since 1915 practically the entire domestic demand has been covered by 
local or Swiss manufactiu-ers. 

*'War imports prohibition were abolished by most countries during the summer of 
1919. This gave Swiss manufacturers an opportunity of submitting samples of their 

groducts abroad, but it wa« soon evident that some of these manufacturers would not 
e able to stand after y^t^ competition." 

The following are abstracts from a special report from Consul Lewis W. Haskell, 
Geneva, Switzerland, dated October 7, X920: 

'* According to local papers the German authority has Just forbidden imports of 
modeling sheets, picture sheets, picture books, paint books for water colors of Swiss 
origin under the pretense of shielding German editors from foreign competition^ but 
the worst of it is that commercial travelers tried to market this kind of goods in Switzer- 
land at the \(sv\ same time • Thanks to the exchange, prices quoted are so ridiculously 
low that they do not even equal the wholesale price of tne paper or cardboard employed 
by Swiss producers for the nwuiufacture of these toys. Such deplorable conditfons 
have caused numerous attempts to develop the toy industry in this district to result 
in nothing." 

XVII. What will happen in 4?n^rico.--~Tbe last sentence will be true of the toy 
industry of America if tariff protection is not granted. Unless the present rate of 
duty is promptly changed to 60 per cent, one year from now we will be saying, ** Ger- 
man competition has caused the attempts to develop a real toy industry in the United 
States to result in nothing." 

When we stop to realize that 85 per cent of the total prewar imports of toys come 
from that county the effect of stopping German trade is too obvious to require com- 
ment. 

In closing we ask you to put aside the volume of production, the invested capital, 
the number of employees, and turn to the real reason for protecting American toys — 
their place in American homes, and their effect during the impressionable years on 
growing children. 
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Toys are more than gifts for Christinas and birthdays. Childhood is impossible 
without play. Under modern conditions toys have become the means for play to 
most children. American toys must stay m American homes. There they will 
teach American ideals from the earliest years. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Charles E. Graham, 

President. 

Brief of the Doll and Stuffed Toy Manufacturers* AsaocLA^TiON, New York, 
City, Representing American Doll Manufacturers. 

Gentlemen: Whereas the present duty on dolls is specified in Schedule N, para- 
graph 342, reading in part as follows: "Dolls and parts of dolls, doll heads, 35 per 
cent ad valorem.*" We respectfully request that it read as follows: ** Dolls, parts of 
dolls, doll heads, 60 per cent ad valorem." 

What we ask is a change in rate of duty from 35 per cent to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

REASONS FOR SUCH CHANGE. 

We present here two principal reasons, as follows: 

First. Under the present 35 per cent tariff before the war there was no American 
doll industry to speak of. Diuing the war a large and prosperous industry was cre- 
ated through the absence of foreign competitive goods. Now that foreign goods are 
again available, a 60 per cent tarin is necessary to preserve this industry. 

In 1914 there were only about 14 firms manufacturing dolls in America, doing 
business of about $1,000,000 a year. These firms had to confine their e&rota to the 
manufacture of what was known as rag dolls, and depended upon originality of design 
to secure sales. Their product was in every sense a novelty that had only one or at 
the most two Christmas-seasons sale and then had to be followed up by new ideas. 
This business was practically noncompetitive, since the designs were protected by 
American copyright. 

Reference to the table of statistics below will show the rate of growth of the industry 
during the war, indicating that the volume of business has increased to at least ten 
times its farmer size. This increase during the period of the war is due to the fact 
that the American manufacturer entered the field with a product comparable with, 
the dolls that were previously made in Germany. The American industry was built 
up to its present size with a product which could not be made in the presence of the 
foreicjn competitive market which existed prior to 1914. 

It IS officially reported in the organ of the German toy industry (Deutsche Spiel- 
waaren Zeitung Nurenberg) that the German Government has appropriated the sum 
of 2,000,000,000 marks for advertising German toys in foreign countries. This is a 
direct subsidy. A movement is also on foot to exclude the exportation of doll heads 
and parts of dolls, so as to force foreign buyers to buy completed doUs. 

With prewar conditionB now upon us and without an increase in tariff it is a cer- 
tainty that this new American doll industry must revert to its former humble position 
and again confine itself to a seasonal novelty business. 

American factory conditions, with sanitary regulations strictly enforced, prohibition 
of child labor, sweat shop, tenement house or home work, will notpermit of impro- 
tected competition with labor performed in the homes and hovels of Europe and Japan 
on the sc&le o! living existing m those coimtries. 

The most Important exporters of dolls to this coimtry are Germany and Japan. The 
German dolls come almost entirely from one section of the country wliere the thousands 
of skilled workers ply their trade in their own homes, and where each and every mem- 
ber of the usually large families is trained in making some part of the doll. A doll is 
a very complex manufacturing proposition, an immense variety of materials and 
skilled labor is needed to produce the fully dressed article, and to supply all this the 
entire population of this section of Germany is engaged. In each home, generation 
after generation, the family pursued some one of the various branches of the industry, 
taking its products to the factory where the parts are assembled. 

Any record of the wages paid these people is, of course, not a\'ailable, but a whole 
family at work from snnrise to sunset, from the smallest child to the oldest grand- 
parent, under their own roof barely makes enough to serve meat once a weet and 
olack bread at other times. 

In Japan the oriental idea of imitation has duplicated, as nearly as possible, the 
German methods of manufacture; the home is the factory, wages are very low, and 
the manufacturer's establishment is merely the base of supplies and the shipping 
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point. The statements given above are from the observation of an eyewitness who 
pretents this petition. 

Contrast these conditions under which the imported doll is made with our modem 
American &iCtory , where eight hours constitutes a day, where our State labor laws regu- 
late conditions of sanitation, where child labor and home work on any part of a (foil 
are prohibited by statute, (New York State labor law. art. 7, sec. 104.) These things 
cost money, but as a Nation, we believe they are wortn what they cost, and that they 
make cleaner, better men of our workers, and produce a cleaner, more sanitary proa- 
uct. The American manufacturer should be neld to these standards of employment 
and at the same time he must be protected with a higher tariff. 

In brief, the fact is established that the American doll industry can not survive 
with a 35 per cent tariff, and it is our opinion, based on the best available data of com- 
parison, that 60 per cent is the minimuin rate of tariff that will enable the American 
manufacturer to continue in the doll business. 

IMFORTANCE OF THB AMEBICAN DOLL INDUSTRY. 

Table 2 is presented herewith to give the Ways and Means Committee an idea of 
the growth of the business from 1914 to date. Of the 48 firms in business in 1920 only 
10 were in existence before the war. 

During 1914 the doll business of those firms amoimted to slightly over $1,000,000. 
The following year it increased 50 per cent, and by 1920 the annual shipments 
amoimted to over 19,000,000. We see the number of people employed increase from 
450 to 2,000 in the seven years during and after the war and notice that the rate of 
wages are almost doubled during the same period. . Of the 19,000,000 gross receipts 
$3,000,000 was paid out in wages to 2,000 people. A simple calculation will show that 
these employees, men and women, averaged $29 per week for 1920, which is excellent 
pay for tne class of labor that is used in doll making. (Note.— The average weekly 
earnings for all industries in New York State was $28.93 in October, 1920, being the 
highest of any month in the year.) It will also be noted that 35 per cent of the total 
volume of the business is paid out to the employees as wages ana salaries, thus indi- 
cating that, compared to the amount of busmess done, a large number of people is 
concerned. 

Besides the 48 firms whose figures are included in this summary, there are approxi- 
mately 100 other manufacturers of doUs in this country. 

Growth of the doll manufacturing businesSy 1914 to 19t0, 



Year. 



1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 



i 

09 
oa 



03 



I 



$119,400 
134,600 
235,300 
261,200 
334,000 
524,200 
687,000 



"3 



i 

o 



09 



1294,000 
400,400 
529,400 
1,068,600 
1,047,500 
1,928,500 
2,533,700 



i 
t 

> 



$17.50 
16.50 
17.00 
19.50 
21.00 
27.00 
29.00 



33 
C8 s s 

>-5 Q.'S 



08 



Acq 



38 
35 
31 
34 
32 
35 
35 









251 
344 
514 
700 
684 
997 
1,255 



& 



o 






202 
287 
367 
511 
609 
745 
934 






O . 



I 



$1,095,000 
1,545,000 
2,461,000 
3,636,000 
5,359,000 
7,049,000 
9,311,000 



CO 



10 
14 
17 
24 
29 
42 
48 



ii 






$109,000 
115,000 
150,000 
165,000 
153,000 
172,000 
195,000 



Note.— The 10 finns in business in 1914 grew to 48 in 1920. The amount of business done by each firm 
increased Itom $100,000 annually to $195,000 and the average weekly wage increased from $16.5iD in 1915 to 
$29 in 1920. 

EDUCATION Ali VALUE OP DOLLS. 



American industry, under war conditions, has provided for American children a 
doll the equal of the imported product and typically American. The war practically 
stopped the foreign supply of aolls and opened larger opportunities for the enterprise 
of the American manufacturers, who wrought a new era m doll making. They intro- 
duced the durable, and in many cases actually unbreakable, hard-body doll, which 
has come as a boon to the great mass of American children. 
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The great influence of doUe on the lives of yottng children has altrftys been i^cog- 
nized. Their dolls should breathe the spirit of American character, cjttireeslon, and 
dress. These dolls can be produced better by our own American manuracturers. 

JDoUs ate the oldest of all playthings, and have always been characteristic oif the 
country of origin. They have been found in tl^e tombs of ancient Kgypt, the cata- 
combs of Rome, and in the Indian mounds And clift dwellings of the eafUest hahabit- 
ants of America. They mold the infant minds of future mothers, and should be 
national mther than alien in design. 

We believe, aside from all commercial consideration!?, that the doll mothered by 
the American child should be American in every respect— in features, form, costume, 
and spirit. 

Tlie early ideals of the little woman citizen should be directed and influenced by 
the handiwork of American artisans. 



BRiEf OF J. L« AmberO) President of the American Doll and Stuffed Toys 

Association, New York City* 

Having just returned to the United States from a three months' business trip to 
Europe^ I wish to lay before the Ways and Means Committee certain information 
that X have acquired as to conditions abroad which may be of value to the members 
ol the comnuttee in the making of rates in the new tariff bill. I have been a frequent 
visitor to Europe on business trips^ so that I am in a position to judge conditionB as 
compared to those formerly existing, and have gained an acquaintance which pefmits 
me to ascertain what is the r^ tmth of the situation. 

In all industries G ermany is without q uestion the busiest country in Eutope . l*h ere 
is less un^miHioyment there than on the Continent or in the Elritish Isles, where it has 
reached more or less appalling figures, as you can easily Judge from statements daily 
in the preesr As » matter of fact, it is frequently stated that there is actually a lack 
ol labor in muiy industries in OermjCmy.^ That there is likewise an insufliciency of 
housing there is no doubt, and this is evidenced by the fact that any German With 
spare room is compelled by regulation to take in boarders whether the station of the 
ownei* be high or loW. 

In toys particularly, where the industry during the war Was much curtailed because 
of lack of export) the GeimAns have come back exceedingly strong. With one or two 
exceptions they seem to have ample raw materials, and although coal seems at times, 
according to their statements, to be lacking, there seems a great doubt regarding this 
for the reason that offices and hotels are So warm that at times it seems unbearable. 
In fact, various big plants and organizations have fixed their quotas for export for 
1921, and these latge factories we have been shown will easily be able to take care of 
a very great volume. ^ It is tfUe that they are substituting ina number of cases, such 
as uamg sheet metal instead of tin, but on the whole — even though not tip to prewar 
standards-— theii' merchandise is creditable. On cheaper Unes, with a tremendous 
variation in exchange, which is about 1,400 per cent lower than prewar exchange, 
there is absolutely no chance for any nation on eaa*th, irrespective of tariff or duty 
or reflation, outside of clear embargo, to possibly sell normal staple lines in com- 
petition. 

Wilh the exc^ion at the moment of one quality of mohair plush, they are abso- 
lutely self-BUflkient in manufacturing or tuniing out taw material The German 
method of diumping or stifling competition was in evidence in Great Britain by the 
operatiotte of A comcetn known as Bmg Bros., of Nuremburg, a combination of about 
20 toy and ddl fad^ries— know^ in Great Britain as the " German octupus. " These 
people, when they found that alone in plush umnals they could not compete decided 
that the way to brefUs the market was to take over the managing director of one of the 
best kfiown cOnceti^^Fa^nell's^^^nd put him into business for them in London. 
The very first plush toy they offered was a small size set of dog, cat, and nrtibit— 
very staple items in sale — at prices about 33 nef cent below the cost of production. 
This very staple line generally sold from 12 shillings to 13 shillings 6 pence per dozen. 
This they immediatehr cut to 75 shilEngs per gtoss, or 6 shillings 3 pence per do^en. 
The writer was assured, by one of the most stable manufacturers that this very competi- 
tive line cost, without the flaintest question, any manufacturer m Great Britain 
roughly not less than 10 shilfings & dozen to make. The plush cost alone wAe higher 
than the selling price of this Gettoian animal. 

In other words, the Germans, knowing that Gettmtn toys could pretty well drive 
out most makers in cheap or ordinary toys, decided that the only game to play was to 
take a line that every store everywhere would have to sell at about IJ shillings, and 
have the same sold for about half, or 9 pence. 
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My examples will show clearly how G^man competition ri^ht up to the mometit 
^waa aSectinft Britishers, for the reason that I could see it as I traveled thToug:h Great 
Britain. The identical result I know others can show is accruing in th6 tfnit^d 
States. Take, for example now, the toy train business. Germany has always made 
a great many of these and in models that were exact replicas of British or American 
raSways. Curing the war two British concerns turned out very creditable Hn^e. 
It is an open secret that of these two the Whitely Tanzley Co. (Liverpool) decided 
last month they could not possibly withstand Uerman oruotations, and decided it 
was cheaper to quit toy trains and tin mechanical toys. The other concern, British 
Metal & Toy Manufacturers (London), is at the moment seriously considering doing 
the same thing* I happen to know these people well, and for two weeks, witn htin« 
dreds of buyers about, tney sold nothing. 

Take the case of rubber balls. Austrian and German goods have absohrtely dis*' 
placed such British articles because, as was shown us by Pickles Sc Co. (Gla^w>, 
the British balls at to-day's exchange, even delivered at Glasgow, cost just double. 

There are other lines of toys being sent very freely from Germany to every pfece 
in the world, such as composition toys, celluloid gooas^ and the like. But one of the 
most interesting of these cases is doUs. We can say as a fact that American dolh Ui 
the extent of tnii t^n to fifteen million dollars (wholesale selling price) were pro- 
duced in the United States last year. Roughly $10,000,000 worth were producea by 
about 50 makers, and the hundred other small manufacturers made from three to 
five milTion more. Among these, exactly as in Great Britain, are complete lines of 
fully jointed hard body dolls, as well as kid dolls. I venture to say that the bronze 
(Hes and molds, with presses producing these, last fall in the Unitea States cost vari- 
ous manufacturers many hundreds of thousands of dollars. And at the present 
moment these represent only a very nice mass of metal which mig^t be offered for 
^e at a very low price unless industrial conditicns are changed. The fact is that 
I saw dolls delivered in Newcastle-on-Tyne of the fully jointed type 24 inches with 
bisG^ue head at a cost to the British wholesalers of 8 shillings each, or roughly at to^ 
day s exchange under $1.60. I have just discovered that various American makers 
quote as lowest jobbing prices the following: 

[a) Composition head, $5 each. Bisque head (like German), $6.25. 

J) Composition head, $3.75 each. None. 

{hS Composition head, $5 each. Bisque head (like German), $6.50. 

(6) Composition head, $3.34 each. None. 

(c) Comi)oeition head, $5.75 each. Bisque head (like German), $5.75. 

And tnese prices are f. o. b. factory in ITnited States of America and not delivered, 
as in England. The American prices for 24-inch dolls cover various qualities, some 
not nearly so g^ood as the Germaaa. 

And the British doll manufacturers in a very few months, unless the proposed 
le^slation goes through in Parliament^ can be searched for unsuccessfully with a 
microscope. A few notable ones are still making heroic efforts to manufacture and 
compete, but there is not the slig^htest doubt but that this is definitely impossible. 
Germany is just 14 hours from British port across the North Sea, and manufacturers 
galore come ri^t over by the hundreds and quote their wares. It was amusing if 
not heartbreaking to the writer, as well as to a number of natives of Glasgow, to note 
what happened at the end of January in the Glasgow City Hall. A German manufac*- 
turer of dolls by tlie name of Hachmeister was showing his wares, and by his room all 
day was streaming the city unemployed coming to collect their pittance. A sad 
commentary upon conditions. Some of these good people seeking sufficient to buy 
bread might not have been out of work were it not lor German ruinous competition 
at the moment. 

In kid and imitation kid dolls, like in the fully jointed dolls, Germany again has 
become predominant. Against tnem there is no opportunity for similar En|^h and 
American kids to compete. This is due to their low manufacturing cost as well as 
the depreciation of the mark. 

In Great Britain, as was pointed out by Mr. H. 0. Roberts, of Roberts Bros., game 
manufacturers, at Gloucester, England, the importation of German toys for the first 
six months of 1920 was 120 per cent over the same period of 1914. The figures were 
dissected for a period of months and it wsis shown tnat 1,173,400 dolls had been im- 
ported into Great Britain for that period. If that continued at the same rate for the 
remainder of the year, there were sufficient German dolls imported for every eligible 
British child to have one. All other games and toys were so largely imported that, 
just as with American factories, orders were canceled, goods were left on the shelves, 
and considerable reduction accrued in the staff of business concerns. 

As to expenses and cost of production in Germany, I submit the following: As is 
well known, a mark in the United States or Great Britain to-day is worth about 
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10.0175 (li cents). In other words, it used to be worth 14 times as much. If German 
costs had advanced 14 times we would be in the same condition as we were in 1914. 
But have they? All information received from innumerable sources, and compared 
time after time, would go to prove that the mark, instead of depreciating in Germany 
to any such extent, is worth about one-fourth or one-third of what it was in prewar 
days. By that I mean that a mark — ^which was worth roughly 24 cents — ^now has 
purchasing power of about 6 or 8 cents in Germany, whereas when we give them 
marks in retiu'n for merchandise we need onlv to pay a sum under 2 cents. Here is 
a very excellent example given to me by Mr. Creighton, of Todd, Cunningham & 
Petry — very large wholesalers in Scotland. Mr. Creighton left Germany on tne 10th 
of January and spent five days at the Grand Hotel, Nuremburg (one of the very best), 
and that sojourn, including what is known as "early breakfast, " coat him 180 marks, 
One himdred and eighty marks, as can readily be seen, figured either in shillings or 
more readily in dollars, is roughly $3.50 for five days* hotel accommodation. Similar 
accommodation in Great Britian or the United States could not possibly be bought 
for five times that amoimt. 

The average laborer or clerk receives roughly 1,000 marks a month. But this ia 
very little indeed, because in dollars — with which we buy merchandise from Germany 
actually — this laborer only makes about $4 a week. Besides, he is certainly not 
overpaid from his own point of view since a pair of shoes cost 500 to 600 marks and a 
suit of clothes from 1,500 to 2,000 marks. 

There is not the faintest doubt in the mind of anyone who has traveled large towns 
as well as villages in Europe that the standard of living everywhere in Europe is 
very far inferior to our own. You will note that the average German worker to-day 
makes $4 a week. You may likewise be interested in learning that the British manu- 
facturers are at the moment up in arms at the new board of trade regulations going into 
effect this very month, February, 1921. These stipulate that no boy or girl of 16 
years old may be employed for less than £1 a week ($3.92 to-day). The writer was 
told by a number of established manufacturers that such a wage would work consid- 
erable hardship upon them since they have been paying new help 10 or 15 shillings a 
week. Compare the wages which a boy or girl starts at to-day in our line. They are 
not offered in the poorest and cheapest establishments less than $10 or $12 a week. 
As a matter of fact, last year in the doll business green boys and girls were taken on 
regularly by a dozen manufacturers at $14 a week, but in Great Britain — to give them 
every benefit — they were not paying more than 15 shillings or $3 a week at the same 
time. 

It may properly be said that the cost of living is less, and in some ways it certainly 
is, although rents and food are just about as high there at the present time as they are 
here. Certainly the disproportion is enormous after considering everything, and is 
accounted for partially by their lack of ambition, to which must be added their stand- 
ard of living so far below ours. 

Because of imtoward conditions in Germany, the purchases of toys and luxuries 
are very meager and our German friends are playing the old game of letting the rest of 
the world buy their merchandise. In this particular, I respectfully call your atten- 
tion to a very remarkable fact. We are being rankly discnminated against by Ge^ 
many in that they have an absolute embargo upon all toys and fancy goods against 
not only America but the rest of the world. They are very anxious to have us buy 
their goods, although they will not buy ours. Are we going to sit by and permit this 
to happen? Of course, as far as our exporting to Germany is concerned, we have a 
chance best represented by a large cipher. 

Germany has placed an export duty upon her products, and part of this duty is 
immediately remitted to "deserving" industries for advertising or subsidizing where 
competition is diflScuit. It is stated that this subsidy for the toy industry will run 
into billions of marks. Manufacturers have been ordered not to make or ship cer- 
tain commodities, so that others might be exported. For example, although there 
is a definite need for those who buy German dolls for parts or heads for repair, I dis- 
covered that at the present time, irrespective of price, these would not be sold. The 
theory, more particularly as espoused by Bing Bros, at Birmingham England, was 
that they could compel people at present to buy complete dolls instead. 

I can speak with absolute authority upon another phase of the British protection 
situation. Please note this carefully. In confidence I am glad to point out that 
the new bill, which is being reported February 15 to Parliament for action by Mr. 
Arthur (the head of the British Board of Trade)! as it affects toys, has been passed on 
by the leader of the British toy industry, Mr. W. B. Tattersall, editor of the Toy and 
Fancy Goods Trader and vice president of the British Toy Association. Just two 
weeks ago a sketch of the fijial (uaft of the bill was shown to me, and it is as follows: 
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"In order to protect the British industry and make up for the disparity of exchange, 
Great Britain is unwilling to figure the mark roughly at 1 penny (less than 2 centsj, 
but insists upon figuring it, in case it should be lower, at 2i pence (roughly 6 cents). 
In other woras, when German exchange remains under 5 cents for a mark, the dif- 
ference between 5 cents and the actual exchange (to-day 2 cents) must be paid to 
the British Government in the shape of an import duty." 

It is recognized, therefore, that actually under conditions as existing at the present 
time there will be within a month, I am assured, duty calculated at 150 per cent 
(the difference between a 2-cent mark and a 5-cent mark). Of coxurse if the mark 
becomes more valuable, and as it approaches 5 cents in value, the duty becomes less 
but in effect the status of the cost to toy dealers is absolutely the same. This bill is 
called *'Bill for purpose of stabilizing exchange for protection of British key indus- 
tries, " among which toys have been included. (The actual bill to be reported, which 
is assured of passing, calls for, in English money, a parity of marks amounting to 100 
to the pound instead of about 240 to the pound, which is the present rate of exchange 
in Gjeat Britain.] 

The toy and doll industry is asking for a duty of 60 per cent. Of course this is done 
in the hope of better times and greater parity of exchange. At the present moment, 
under present exchange rates, the duty that is asked would be absolutely ineffective. 
We are making a conservative request, so that when times are less out of joint we may 
have a proper fi|:hting chance for our industry to live. It is disheartening to have 
buyers for Amencan stores go abroad and come back, as some have already, and- tell 
H8 that they have "entirely finished with toy purchases." It is disheartening to 
note that 58 left recently for Germany on the steamer Lapland. We can only hope 
that we may get a proper opportunity, not to push one or two rag specialties, as we 
had to do in 1914, against German competition, but that we may nave a real chance 
to compete on even terms in the American market with our foreign competitors; that 
there may be opportunity given to the toy industry to exist and to develop and to 
have the child hie of America stimulated and educated by American-made dolls. 

STATEMENT OF MB. J. L. AMBEBG, BEPBESEKTIITG LEO 
SCHLESIITGEB & CO., 64>68 WOOSTEB STBEET, ITEW TOBK 
CITY. 

The Chairman. Mr. Amberg, state your full name. 

Mr. Ambero. My name if Joshua L. Amberg. 

The Chairman. What company are you associated with, or firm ? 

Mr. Amberg. I am representing here to-day^ as a manufacturer, 
Leo Schlesinger & Co. 

The CHAiRBiAN. Where is that company located? 

Mr. Ambero. At 64 to 68 Wooster Street, New York City. 

The Chairman. Are you here as an attorney or a manufacturer ? 

Mr. Amberg. If you please, I am here definitely as a manufac- 
turer. I am personally a manufacturer of toys. 

The Chairman. You are associated with the firm of Schlesinger & 
Co.? 

Mr. Amberg. I am. 

The Chairman. Proceed briefly in your own way to state to the 
committee what relief you want. 

Mr. Amberg. I was not going to talk on toys and dolls, in which 
I have had an experience of my own lifetime. I am just back from 
abroad, and I have tried in my small way to study conditions to 
the best of my ability as they obtain both nere and m foreign coun- 
tries, as aflPected by German competition primarily. 

What we want, Mr. Chairman, is the disparity of exchange feature 
in that bill retained. That is your question; tnat is my answer. 

Senator Smoot. The 66§ per cent proviso here goes Deyond that. 
The balance of section 25 preserves that parity, if that is what you 
want. 

44121— 21— PT 2 i 
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Mr. Amberg. The parity of 24 cents on the origmal value of the 
mark, is it not 1 

Senator Smoot, But, when we put in the 66| this parity is not 
maintained, but five times the panty. 

Mr. Ahbebg. You mean instead of one and a half, it will be 8 
cents ? 

Senator Smoot. Instead of one and a half it will be 8 cents. 

Mr. Ambbrg. If you please, that is what we think we would 
require. 

Senator Smoot. Why do you require it ? 

Mr. Amberg. If you will give me a few minutes, I will try to tell 
you. 

Senator Smoot. You are asking for a parity, and then when we 
give you a parity you want five times the amount. 

Mr. Amberg. No; I want the possibility of getting away from the 
disparity between exchange value and the purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany and here. That is what I mean by "parity," a 
parity in purchasing power and not parity of one and a half cents, 
or one ana two thirds of the actual mark. 

In the first place, on this parity proposition, the parity that we 
require — an opportimity to compete with Germany, which we can 
do when the mark costs one and a half, and when we pay one and a 
half, approximately, for it. I would like to show, if I can— and this 
is exactly on the subject — ^how this works out in the matter of toy 
and metal goods. The present duty on toys is 35 per cent. A mark 
at li cents, or, let us say, for simplicit}^, 100 marks for a dozen, will 
bring it to $1.50. I happen to agree entirely with the importers when 
they say it costs $3, or 3 cents a mark, to land that in the United States. 
I quote one of the very largest importers by name, Bing Bros., of 
Nuremberg and New York, who are German importers. Mr. Bing 
says that if we bring into effect this section, this disparity of ex- 
change — ^we want the exchange section of this bill — that the change 
of 3 cents a mark landed cost, one and a half over there, 3 cents deliv- 
ered here — will bring it up to about 5i cents landed. That is very 
readily arrived at. One and a half a mark, with 35 per oent duty, 
brings the duty, together with the landing charges, as I say, up to 
anouier 1^ cents. If you make it five times that, Senator, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the bill, or 8 cents per mark, it will bring, 
instead of 35 per oent, 175 per cent duty on toys. In other words, 
there will be an extra duty at the present valuation that we require 
of 140 per cent, or 1^ or 2^ cents. That is, 3 cents landed ordi- 
narily, and 2.1 brings it up to a little over 5 oents. For the sake of 
argument, I want to agree with the importer who says it oosts from 
3 to 10 cents. 

I can show you a toy purchased in the city of Washington in a 
department store this morning to prove this point. Take a mark at 
6 oents, which is about what it is worth under the bill proposed and 
passed by the House. This trumpet [exhibiting met^ toy to the 
committee] cost this morning in a department store in this city 10 
cents. This trumpet would ordinarily cost this department store 
from $6 to S9 a gross. They sell at $14.40. A trumpet like this 
from Leo Schlesinger is to-day purchased for S19.50 a gross against 
possibly $9. 
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You see, under the bill, as I pointed out, the 35 per cent duty will 
almost double the German cost, and if those came in at double the 
German cost, landed at $6 or $9, it would be $18 against $19.50, 
American selling price, in such quantities as wholesalers selL 

I offer another example— toy trains. A toy train consisting of 
three cars, and a heavier train than the American, with an automatic 
stop, at 6 cents per mark, which is the limit under the proposed bill, 
will cost $10.50 brought in, landed in New York, sold by Bing, of 
Nuremberg. This same train, with one car less and no automatic 
stop, is produced to-day and sold by a Chicago manufacturer — I have 
the names of every one, but nobody cares to have them — ^for $10.50. 
In other words, the Germans could readily compete. It is about the 
same. 

I have a case here of a game called ^^the hat in the ring," where 
you toss a hat into the ring, like our friend Roosevelt said ne would 
do, from a New York importer whose name I can supply, which 
retails at 25 cents. The same game made by a manufacturer in 
Massachusetts retails for 50 cento. Mind you, I am always telling 
you that this 25-cent selling price against 50 is figured on this bilL 
I say to you that under the bill as it was passed by the House, and 
which we respectfully urged that you pass, we will nevertheless give 
the Gorman unporter the opportunity to compete, because with the 
tremendous disparity of the mark to-day we can not compete, even 
with that bill in force. 

Senator Smoot. Not with the 66§ provision ? 

Mr. AsfBEBG. No, sir; we can not. The price I gave you figures 
double the price of bringing in. 

Ordinarily that game would retail for about 10 cents. Is that 
clear. Senator? 

Senator Smoot. Yes; I understand it' thoroughly. But I do not 
see how we are going to do it. You will say this will not keep the 
German goods out. What on earth do you want? 

Mr. Ambebg. We do not dare tell you how much we ought to have, 
because it would not be accorded us. 

The Chaibman. You want an embargo j 

Mr. Amberg. No; we do not ask that, if you please. We ask that 
you take two items, as indicated. This [indicating and this is Ger- 
man. This is $9 a doaen. And this is $19,60. Take your choice. 
Will you buy the American t All we want is an opportunity to 
directly compete; that is all we ask. We are not trying to keep 
them out. Naturally, we would be glad to. 

The importers will naturally tell you — ^and from what reading I 
have done, they have told you — ^that this bill passed the way it is 
promulgated wul absolutely curtail the importations. I can give you, 
again, examples of a number of importers who say that is not correct. 
Note the examples I have just read you, and I have four or five more 
who say the same. Even with this bill in force, the American product 
must cost double. 

I quote here from a large retailer in Baltimore, who has given me 
these figures, which I copied down, taken from two stores in New 
York, and he says he will certainly buy the imported stuff even if a 
mark is figured at 3 cents instead of 6 cents as it will be calculated • 
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Senator Smoot. Do you think tjiis committee can go to work and 
put a rate in here which will take care of a few million dollars worth 
of manuf fetctufed toys and b^ an absolute embargo on half a billion 
of dollars of importations ? . 

Mr. Amberg. If you please, no; nor could we properly request it. 

Senator Simmons. How much duty would it take ? 

Mr. Amberg. It would take, roughly, to-day 200 per cent. It is 
very difficult to say on all items, because some neea less and some 
more, but only because of the enormous disparity in the difference 
of the purchasmg power of the mark. 

Senator McCumber. Do you mean to say that it costs 200 times 
as much to produce those trumpets in the United States as in 
Germany ? 

Mr. Amberg. Two hundred per cent — that is, twice. 

Senator Simmons. A tariflF duty which would be sufficient to pro- 
tect him — ^he would hare to ask for 200 per cent. 

The Chairman. Why is this enormous discrepancy in the price of 
production of German and American toys ? 

Mr. Amberg. That is a point I would like to develop, and I would 
like to develop it not only in respect to toys, but I would hke to 
develop it for hundreds of thousands of American individuals who 
understood, as we did, that the Senate committee were not ^oing to 
hear manufacturers, but only experts. We offered and submitted 
briefs to the Ways and Means ConMnittee, and we did not think we 
would have an opporutnity here; and I thought, following the other 
gentlemen, I woiild give you some facts from my own knowledge and 
experience. 

The Chairman. The committee is not willing to hear a protective 
argument, because that will come only with the permanent tariff 
bin, but we are willing to hold a hearing on valuation and dimoiping. 

Mr. Amberg. If you please, I am sticking to my text on the emer- 
gency part and not only on the emergency exchange 

The Chairman (interposing). In order to gratify my personal 
curiosity regarding the mscrepancy in regard to the enormous differ- 
ence in the cost of production of these toys, I addressed an inquiry 
to you. 

Mr. Amberg. If you will allow me to dilate upon that I will be 
very grateful. To come to this point on the straight basis of pro- 
duction costs and selling prices, it is almost impossiole and unbeliev- 
able that producers in competing lines are in a position to underbid 
us because of conditions obtaining in certain European quarters 
where the home purchasing power of their currency is so much 
greater than its actual value ui dollars. A few words tending to 
analyze the reason for such conditions might perhaps be more advan- 
tageous than mere heated arguments and personal opinions. 

The chief elements in the price of a manufactured item are as 
follows: Labor, raw material, capital overheads, management over- 
heads, and profit. 

There are thousands of Americans affected by this competitive 
condition, but manufacturers or associations are in many cases not in 
position to procure the comparative wages of labor abroad and in the 
United States. Of the number that appeared before the W^ys ^^d 
Means Committee this year, 112 industries were able to cite exact 
comparative wages for the same operation in Germany and in the 
United States in the year 1920. 
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Gentlemen, an exact average for these various industries shows that 
the American workingman is paid $37.68 against the German worker's 
$5.36. 

Senator Simmons. We had some experts here Saturday who said 
that the German wage was very much less than it is here, but they 
were not able to give us accurate information as to the difference in 
the cost at this time to Germany of the raw materials used, and espe- 
cially the coal that is consumed in the production. Have you any 
information on that ? 

Mr. Amberg. I have information on the material. 
Senator Simmons. It is just as important in determining the cost 
to know what the cost of the miaterials is as it is to know what the cost 
of labor is. 

Mr. Amberg. Right, • 

Senator Simmons. You are coming here now to make an argument 
to us with reference to the cost of production. Have you brought 
with you any statistics to show what is the material cost; or have you 
confined yourself simply to the labor cost in your investigations and 
in the facts you are going to present to us ? 

Mr. Amberg. No; I have tried wherever possible to get the material 
cost. However, that is exceedingly difficult to procure. The labor 
costs in most industries amount to from 25 to 50 per cent, and the 
material costs I can only get at by showing the prices they are sell- 
ing at. 

Senator Smoot. That $5.75 in Germany for wages, is that on the 
basis of 1^ cents? 

Mr. Amberg. A cent and two-thirds-^$5 against $37 in 112 inr 
dustries cited individually by each of these mdustries before the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Senator McCumber. You are giving all of these statistics in 
American dollars ? 

Mr. Amberg. I am giving all of these statistics in American doUarg, 
taking the German mark at 1§ cents, which I would like to read in 
order to give you every benefit of it. 

Senator Simmons. Are you not going to give us any information 
about material costs ? 

Mr. Amberg. I am going to give you what I can. The labor cost 
is what you can get at, and it is very difficult to get at the material 
cost. 

Senator Simmons. It is just as important that we should know the 
material costs as that we should Imow labor costs in working out 
this problem. That is something you must have imderstood before 
you came here. 

Mr. Amberg. As a manufacturer, I must. 

Senator Simmons. Why did you not bring us something of that 
kmd? 

Mr. Amberg. I have been unable to get it. 

Senator Simmons. You have been to German^r and got the labor 
costs; why did you not get the costs as to material? 

Mr. Amberg. I have given you some material costs, but I have not 
any great amount. In certain items it is very difficult. They would 
noti give it to me. 

The most favorable comparison between the weekly wage of 
American and German workers is upon razors, where it would be a 
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7-to-l shot. The American average wage is $30.50; the Grerman 
average $9.72, approximately 3 to 1. On the other hand, such 
glaring disparities are evident in industries like presssed or blown 
glass. American average wage, $64; German wage for same work, 
$4.65. Cold-rolled steel, American wa^e, $60; German, $3.45. 
Lithograph workers (an important competing industry in the United 
States and Ctermany) , American wage, $40; German, $4.21. Asbestos 
workers, American, $25; German, $1.50. The average, however, as 
stated, is approximately 7 to 1 in favor of the German. 

Senator Keed. What are you reiuiing from ? 

Mr. Amberg. I am reading certain notes of my own. 

Senator Reed. What is the authority for tJiat statement? 

Mr. Amberg. The authority for that statement is the report of 
manufacturers in that line before the Ways* and Means Committee, 
which was gotten out in pamphlet form by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Senator Reed. What was their authority? 

Mr. Amberg. I regret to state I can not tell you. As to the 
authority on comparison of wages, just as when I was in Grermany I 
found that the workers were gerting 250 marks a week, or $3.90, 
which is exactly the same. 

These are from the associations who have investigated themselves. 

The industries which are, because of tiie tremenaously low valua- 
tions of the mark, finding it impossible to compete, are so various that 
it might not be amiss to name a few. Some of them I am not even 
sure 1 can pronounce the names ; some of them I am not so sure I 
can even give you a definition of, because they are so varied. In 
other words, thousands and thoi]^ands of indi:»tri68 besides us find it 
impossible on the first item I am bringing to your attention — labor — 
competing with the Germans. I mil reaa a few of tliese 112: 
BariumS; chemicals and pharmaceuticals, ultramarine blue, wool 

frease^ carbon, optical glass, pressed and blown glass, stained glass, 
uckles, snap fasteners, clocks, cold-rolled steel, <»:eam separators, 
knives, scissors and shears, nickel, nippers and plyers — ^I can go right 
on — ivory buttons, dolls, feathers and flowers — and give you easily 
112. 

Senator McLean. The importers who testified before this com- 
mittee a few days ago introduced invoice after invoice of goods 
manufactured in Germany at higher cost than in this country. 

Mr. Ambebg. Higher cost dep^iding upon what, if you please ? 

Senator Reed. I>allars. 

Senator McLean. I do not know — dollars. 

Mr. Amberg. You mean certain items cost more to bring into 
this coimtry or less i 

Senator McLean. Cost more to produce in Germany than in this 
country. 

Senator Smoot. I understood this, that the invoice to America was 
at a higher cost than they sold the same goods in the same country. 

Senator Simmons. No: I did not understand it that way. 

Mr. Amberg. It is impossible. 

Senator Simmons. Here is what I understood him to say, and I want 
to ask this witness about it: There are a number of experts connected 
now with the customs service of the Government, and I understand 
them to say that the tb^' — *^^^. were coming in from Germany at 



this time were invoiced for the purpose of taxation at a higher price 
than they brought before the war ? 

Mr. Ambebg. That is it; that is the point. 

Senator Simmons. And that the amount of duty they were paving 
tinder the present law was greater than the amoimt of duty which 
thejy paid under the same law before the war? 

Senator Smoot. They are doing it and the witness stated both 
conditions, as I recite them and as you recite them. 

Senator McCumbbr. They went even fittther than that, Mr. 
Amberg. They had witnesses to testify that the cost of produc- 
tion in Germany had gone up just in aliout the same proportion as 
the paper mark had gone down ? 

Mj. A^ibebg. Gentlemen, that is absolutely inconceivable. 

Senator Simmons. One gentleman was engaged in American chairs 
and German chairs. 

Senator McCumbeb. That was Czechoslovakia. 

Senator McLean. And Austria. 

Senator Smoot. That was not Germanj^. 

Mr. Ambebg. We want an emergency bill until we can get a proper 
tariff that will ordinarily protect us imder normal conditions — con- 
ditions are firightfully aonormal. Conditions in Germany in labor 
costs, in purchasing power of the mark, are so great a disparity as 
compared with normal that it is unfair to let thousands of American 
industries wait while Germany dumps goods in here. Germany, in 
1921, delivered nine times as much as she did in 1919. 

Senator McLean. The importers stated that the labor cost there 
was but very little more than in this country, because of ttie ineffi- 
ciency of laoor there, if my recollection is right. 

Senator Simmons. They said it took three men to produce over 
there what it wotdd require one to produce before the war. 

Mr. Ambbbg. Will you please tell the committee how they can 
bring into this country 16-inch imitation bisaue dolls delivered in 
New York to the firm of Montgomery, Ward & Co. for 86.80, when 
our firm and another firm must get for that doll from the wholesaler 
$30 ? If their labor was inefficient, if it's cost was so frightfully high, 
how can they bring it in I 

Senator McLean. I am merely stating what they claimed before 
the committee, and they have invoices to prove their statements. 

Mr. Ambebg. And their statement is that the German laborer, as 
I get it, is only about one-third as efficient as ours ? 

Senator McLean. That is what they said. 

Mr. Ambebg. I wish I could believe that in regard to the Germans. 

Senator McLean. But the main reason for the increase in the cost 
of production in Germany comparable with the price here was due 
to the inefficiency of labor. 

The Chairman. They stated that since the war the German 
laborer did not have the efficiency or the "pep'' that he did prior to 
the war and was not as efficient a workman. 

Senator Smoot. You referred to razors and pocketknives. The 
comparisons of prewar prices with the present export prices are as 
follows, and this statement is furnished by Mr. Fix, one of our officials 
at the customhouse at New York: Razors, the prewar price, marks 
at $0,238, 1.686; United States dollars at that time, prewar, was 
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$4.01 per dozen razors. In 1912, with marks at 30.016, is 315 marks, 
and in United States money is $5.04, which shows an increase in 
cost of the same razor over prewar prices of 25 per cent. 

Mr. Ambero. Yes, sir; I follow you exactly. 

Senator Smoot. Now, pocketknives: Pocketknives, marks at 

.238, were 22.80; prewar prices reduced in United States dollars, 
$5.43; marks at $0,016, 626.80, and in United States money $10.03 
per dozen, which is about 95 per cent increase over the prewar cost, 

Mr. Ambebo. There are examples where it will show lower, $2.20 
against $2. 

Senator Smoot. I see there are some reductions. 

Mr. Amberg. I have no doubt some are higher and others lower. 

Senator McLean. I am speaking about the testimony of the im- 
porters the other day who presented invoices to show. 

Senator Smoot. lliese are actual cases. 

Senator McLean. That is all right. But I am trying to reconcile 
the testimony of the difiFerent interests here. Here is a witness whose 
testimony greatly varies, if I understand, from the testimony given 
by the importers. 

Mr. Amberg. If you please 

Senator Simmons (interposing). As I understand it, the testimony 
of the importers and the testimony of the Government experts was 
about the same on that point — very little difference. 

Mr. Amberg. If the importers, gentlemen, have told you that the 
labor in Germany is one-toird as eiiicient as prewar, and that there- 
fore all this disparity is made up that way, I must respectfully insist 
that they are entirely incorrect — ^most unfair to you and to us. 

Senator McLean. What is the fact about it ? 

Mr. Amberg. I would say that the German labor is every bit as 
efficient as the American. I would say that the German is the onlv 
nation which has such a wonderful industrial system and such a knack 
for finishing perfectly, so that no other nation, including the United 
States, competes. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fix is here, and I would like to caU on him to 
illuminate this difference of opinion. 

Senator Calder. I want to ask the witness a question: What is 
the present duty on toys ? 

Mr. Amberg. It is 35 per cent. 

Senator Calder. As I imderstand your statement of a moment 
ago, the duty imder this would be 175 per cent? 

Mr, Amberg. Right. 

Senator Calder. What percentage do you ask for in the perma- 
nent tariff law ? 

Mr. Amberg. In the permanent tariff law we ask for what would 
be the limit under normal conditions, and that would be 60 per cent 
duty. This is an emergency measure, as I understand it. 

Senator Caij)ER, Now you come ajid ask for 175. 

Mr. Amberg. Because of the tremendous disparity of the mark. 

Senator Smoot. In other words, if it was 60 per cent it would be 
300 per cent now i 

Mr. Amberg. We should not ask for that; it would not be reason- 
able. This is temporarv, is it not, Senator i 

Senator Smoot. We nope so. 
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Mr. Ambebg. It is to get away from the terrible difference in 
the 

The Chairman (interposing) . Mr. Fix is here and several members 
of the conmiittee have asked me to inquire whether he can illuminate 
this matter. 

Mr. Fix. The figures I submitted in the form of a table are the 
figures obtained from the New York appraisers giving the actual 
import price of merchandise at the port of New York, and some of 
which ngures were confirmed through investigation through our 
foreign agents abroad. They have no reference at all to the cost 
of production, except that they naturally include in that cost of 
production; as to what profit or general expenses may be added to 
them, I dp not know. But they are the actual prices of goods sold 
to the United States importer. 

Senator Curtis. That is, giving the difference in the sales price 
now as compared with the prewar sales price, showing the increase 
was greater than the depreciation of the mark, as I understand it ? 

Mr. Fix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Amberg. Only in some cases less; and in some cases higher. 

Senator Smoot. I think there are only about one or two that are 
less. Beaded trimmings are less. 

The Chairman. They are all higher. 

Mr. Amberg. May I, in justice to the American manufacturers, 
say this in regard to that list? If that list shows 25 higher and in 
some cases a little lower price to-day for the same item compared 
with the prewar cost, we must not overlook the fact that the American 
products cost more than 25 per cent more prewar. If the importers 
are correct, we admit frankly that then we must certainly have more, 
since our products cost a percentage more. 

Senator Simmons. Some witness said that the increase in the Ger- 
man price was about the same as the increase in the American price. 

Mr. Amberg. That is not correct. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Doherty gave his testimony, which 
appears on page 89 of the hearings, and he covers mostly hardware 
and surreal instruments, and if you will look at his table you will 
observe it shows the increase in the cost of production in Germanv 
on an average more than double. For instance, take Kocher s 
forceps, 6-inch, shows the prewar price in Germany was 20 cents, 
while the present price is 40 cents; M. O. knife, prewar price 23 cents, 
now 35 cents; Mathew's needle holder, prewar 40 cents, now 85 
cents; needle holder again, prewar price 45 cents, now 85 cents; 
straight scissors, were 13 cents, now 25 cents; and farther down here, 
tooth forceps, 45 cents — ^I am giving the 1914 price in Germanv — 
now cost $1.06 in Germanv. Then, farther down in the table, 
Tamier's forceps, obstetrical, in 1914, were $2.86 in Germany and 
are now $6 in Germany. 

Well, taking the list here of some 20 articles, he shows that the 
increase in cost of production in American and in German manu- 
facture indicates they have gone up about twice. 

Mr. Amberg. May I, in fairness, point out two very salient facts? 

Senator McCumber. Certainly. 

Mr. Amberg. They are giving you examples, as you say I am, of 
where the merchandise has gone up. I will give you a dozen ex- 
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amples of where the merchandise has gone down as much as 80 per 
cent, where they can produce, as I say, a doll and bring it here at 
$6.80 against our $30. 

Senator Eeed. You say in Germany they produce dolls for $6 for 
which you have to get $30 for ? 

Mr* Ambebg. That is correct. 

Senator Reed. Is that a single doll ? 

Mr. Ambbkg. No; that is one item of a line of doUs. I picked out 
one particular item. 

Senator Reed. Is that one doll or a dozen or a gross t 

Mr. Amberg. That is a dozen. 

Senator Reed. So that you say in Germany in normal times they 
can produce dolls at one-mth what we can in this country i 

Mr. Amberg. I do not sajr that. I say because of this terrible 
disparity, foxu: or five times, in the purchasing power they can do it 
to-day — ^just the contrary. 

Senator Reed. In normal times what can they do ? 

Mr. Amberg. In normal times this particular doll was not made. 

Senator Reed. Leave this out. 

Mr. Amberg. In normal times, if we have 60 per cent protection^ 
we can compete, and that is aU we ask. 

Senator Reed. You can not compete imless you have 60 per oent ? 

Mr. Amberg. To-day we can not begin to compete. 

Senator Reed. In normal times you could i 

Mr. Amberg. I think not. 

Senator Reed. You think there is no chance for you to do It at 
less than that in normal times i 

Mr. Amberg. Personally, with less, I think not. 

Senator Reed. So jou think this country ought to continue to pay 
60 per cent more for its dolls than they can get th^tn for, and tuat 
you never expect to be able to compete, but always expect the 
American people to pay 60 per cent to support yoiu* industrjr i 

Mr. Amberg. If you please, that is putting it by drawing con- 
clusions in the extreme case. American standards of living, which 
we must naturally come to, are higher, and the American workmen 
will not work for the same price; and in that industrial sense we 
have to have a protective poUcy in order to afford protection for our 
industries here. 

Senator Reed. I have heard a good deal about this matter of 
building up an industry, with the idea that after buUt up it would 
then be able to compete, and therefore we were justified in taxing 
the people for a certam given time in order to help it to be built up ? 

Mr. Amberg. Right. 

Senator Reed. But you are in a permanent condition of disability 
and you never can compete ? 

Mr. Amberg. I can not tell you that; I can not figure 10 years 
ahead. 

Senator Reed. You can not look far enough into the future to 
prophesy. About how many people do you employ in your factory % 

Mr. Amberg. In our own factory ? 

Senator Reed. In all factories making dolls. 

Mr. Amberg. Four thousand to five thousand. 

Senator Reed. How many babies in the United States have to 
have, imder the indulgence of their parents, dolls ? 
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Mr. Ambexg. I would say pertuips fifteen or tvciitjr milKfin bdhi^^ 

Senator Rkbd. And joa want to tax 20,000,000 babmi 

Mr. Ambkeg •'interposingN. If joapkaae^ we are living undo* a pro- 
tectionist regime, and we boilt oor factories md oar Dusmess and 
investments and empfeyed our labcs* nndcr that r%;ime, and at the 
present time we are hot exiting like thousands of other Ammcan 
mdustzies. 

I made <Hie point that I would give joa ca&e after case whtte G«^ 
many can produce at half and as low as one-fifth ctf the American 
oost. The mqiortciv will give yon cases whoe they can produce at 
a dollar. 

Senator McCcxbkk. Oan you tell us what it would cost to pro- 
duce that trumpet in Germany and in the United States, and we will 
then^have a c(Hicrete case. 

Mr. AnBERG. I can not tell you what it will cost to produce in 
Germany: I can not ^t at their books, to find out what it would 
cost them to produce m Gomany. 

Senator HcGcmkeu. It was made in Gennany, you say i 

Mr. AioiKSG. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCcubkr. And sells for 10 cents I 

Mr. Amberg. In a department store in Washii^^tcMi it was 
purchased at 10 cents. 

Mr. MoCuMBKR. Or $14.40 a gross I 

Mr. Ajiberg. Ri^t. 

Senator MgCcmbbk. What does it cost to make it here! 

Ifr. Ambesg. $16.50. 

Senator McCtmber. A gross i 

Mr. AnBEBG. Yes, sr. 

Senator MoCcmbeb. So Germany makes this trumpet, pays all the 
expenses of selling, ib^msportation to this country, tne profits to the 
jobber, profits of the retailer, and sells it at 10 c^Lts. and she niust 
make a profit \ 

Mr. Aiibkbg. Qu"te correct. 

Senator McCtmber. At least the man who sdls at 10 ceits is 
making a profit of 50 p^r cent * 

Mr. Amberg. Or more. This does not cost him over $7.50 a gross 
against the American selling price of $19.50. 

Senator Reed. Let me follow my line of questioning a bit further. 
You represent what factory i 

Mr. AifBERG. I represent the Schlesinger Co. 

Senator Reed. Is that a corporation? 

!Mr. Ambebg. Yes. sir. 

Senator Reed. How much capital hare you I 

\Ir. Ambebg. I can not tell you. 

Senator Reed. Well, can not somebody else tell you I 

Mr. Ambebg. $750,000. 

Senator Reed. What were your profits last year ? 

Mr. Ambebg. RoijghlT i 

Senator Reed. Rou^^fily: I do not ask you to give it to a cent. 

Mr. Amberg. I can not really answer your question. 

The CHAiBM.iX. What were thpy last year i 

Mr. Amberg. Perhaps ilr. Levy, who is here, can answer that. 

The Cbairscax. What position do you hold in the company, Mr. 
Levy? 
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Mr. Levy. I am head factory man. 

The Chairman. Is there no one here in the toy business who can 
state what the average earnings have been in the industry ? 

Mr. Amberg. I win state in the other business, which I am thor- 
oughly conversant with, 8 or 10 per cent, because of the tremendoua 
writing off of raw materials. 

Senator Reed. What was it the year before ? 

Mr. Amberg. Not over 10 per cent. 

Senator Reed. That was this year, because you wrote off a lot of 
raw materials. You did not do that last year; you were not writing 
off the lump ? 

Mr. Levy. The year before, 1920, about 9 or 10 per cent. 

Senator Reed. What was it in 1918 ? 

Mr. Levy. About 7 per cent. 

Senator Reed. So with 60 per cent tariff, you can not make but 
7 to 8 per cent ? 

Senator Smoot. It is 35 per cent tariff. 

Mr. Amberg. Wp were not competing, Senator, at that time at 
all. There was not a question of tariff entering it; that was direct 
American competition. We only made 8 or 10 per cent. 

The Chairman. Have you ever made more than 10 per cent in 
the industry ? 

Mr. Amberg. I presume some manufactm'ers make more. 

The Chairman. How much more ? 

Mr. Levy. Again, I can not say; perhaps as high as 20 per cent* 
I do not believe more than that. 

Senator Reed. Let us see where we come out. There are 4,00Q 

Eeople employed in this business of making dolls. Fifteen million 
abies need them, and the 4,000 employees nave got to be protected 
to the extent of 60 per cent in order to exist at all. Would it not be 
better to put them somewhere in an institution, rather than pay 
high wages out of these profits than soak everybody in the Umted 
States for a much larger amount. 

Senator McLean. How many employees are there in the whole 
industry ? 

Mr. Levy. It is estimated at between 25,000 and 40,000 last year. 

Senator Reed. I thought you said 4,000. 

Mr. Amberg. Dolls. 

Senator Reed. I am speaking of dolls. 

Mr. Amberg. Are you not opening up the whole question of protec- 
tion, Senator? 

Senator Reed. I want to know how much you want to tax the 
people of the United States to support these 4,000 employees? 

How much are these dolls ? What do they bring now ? 

Mr. Amberg. I naturally do not know how to answer you. 

Senator Reed. Do you know what the doll trade amoimts to in the 
United States ? 

Mr. Amberg. How much sales ? 

Senator Reed. Yes. 

Mr. Amberg. About $13,000,000 or $15,000,000 for 1920. 

Senator Reed. Let us see. Say, $15,000,000 to make it easy 
figuring. What is 60 per cent of that total you say you would have 
to have in order to live ? They could get it 60 per cent lower from 
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Germany. That would be $9,000,000. You want to tax the people 
^9,000, 000 on behalf of 4,000 employees. What is theu- total wages ? 

Mr. Amberg. If you please, I was urged and re(juested and begged 
to stay on the subject, and I am here being catechized on the general 
tariff and general protectionist proposition. 

Senator KEED. I want to know how much the total wages of these 
4,000 employees is ? 

The Chairman. We are not here listening to a protectionist argil- 
ment. 

Senator Keed. What do they get a year on the average ? 

Mr. Amberg. I would say about 

Senator Smoot (interposmg) . The only question we want to decide 
is the equalization of exchange. 

Senator Reed. I know, but this goes into that. It may be that 
this gentleman's argument comes to naught because he may be want- 
ing something for a business that ought not to be even considered. 

Mr. Amberg. I was trying to show that if we are not to be con- 
sidered, there are many industries that deserve no more consideration 
than we do, because we must fight this disparity in the German market, 
and the difference in purchasing power of the mark is about 8 cents 
against 

Senator Reed (interposing) . The total wages at a thousand dollars 
a year would be $4,000,000. 

Mr. Amberg. That would be about 5 per cent. 

Senator Reed. I figure $1,000 a year, and the tax would be 
$9,000,000. 

Senator Smoot. As to the $15,000,000, did you not produce 
$15,000,000 of dolls in this country? You asked what the sale of 
dolls was in the United States — tnat is, all manufactured in this 
country. 

Senator Reed. Very well. He wants to add 60 per cent to their 
value. 

Mr. Amberg. Frankly, I do not pretend to be an expert, and I am 
standing on the argument jou asked me to present. 

Senator McLean. Here is the Government appraiser who testified 
regarding two important staple articles, like chmaware, and he said 
the German chinaware was selling before the war at 4 marks and is 
now sold in the United States at $2.50, and in the home market at 
60 marks. 

Mr. Amberg. I am sure I do not know about that. 

Senator McLean. Take cutlery. Do you know anything about 
that ? 

Mr. Amberg. No, frankly. 

Senator McCumber. Mr. Amberg, let me call your attention to a 
telegram which I received yesterday from the committee, which read: 

Hon. P. J. McCumber, 

United States Senate f Washington^ D. C: 

Shocked to know. Have heard no sentiment favoring currency provision. Will 
you not give American manufacturers and associations opportunity plead cause same 
as allowed foreign importers. 

Leo Schlesinqer <fe Co., 

Metal goods manufacturers. 
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That was in response to telegram from our chairman, which read : 

Leo Schljjsingbb <fc Co., 

66 Woaster Street, New York: 

Your telegram to Senator McCmnber has been referred to me as chairman of the 
Finance Committee. The committee will be glad to hear you to-morrow, Tuesday, 
April 26, at 10.30 a. m., Senate Office Building, Washington, as requested. 

Boies Penrose, Chairman, 

It was in response to that telegram that you were invited to give 
your testimony. 

Mr. Amberg. Yes, sir. . 

Senator McCxjmber. And you have not had an opportunity to 
give it so far, I think we must admit. Now, I wish you would hold 
to that subject just a minute, and give us what you think you ought 
to give us concerning the currency provision that is in this bill. 

Mr. Amberg. I am anxious to do that, and to continue to do that 
and nothing jelse. 

Senator McCumber. I am trying to help you out. 

Mr. Amberg. Thank you, very much. 

Now, as I have shown you, in every industry the tremendous 
disparity, the tremendous difference in price paid in wages in Ger- 
many against the wages paid for practically the same labor in the 
United States, is about seven to one. For that reason, as I pointed 
out to you, in that unequal condition it is impossible for our manu- 
facturers and the German manufacturers to practically get together 
on a competitive basis. They have got us, so to speak, backed off 
the map, because of that one condition which goes into the manu- 
facture of any product. 

Now, even then the comparison of the average American wage of 
$37 a week against $5.36 is not the real index, ^r the reason that in 
most industries the German works 10 hours against the American's 
8 hours. So that we have the American workingman's wages about 
seven times that of the German's, and in the hours the actual con- 
dition is ten against eight. It is about nine times. 

I can bring you the same experience as to Italy. To get at it 

auickly, in 22 industries competing with practically the same labor, 
tie average American wage m douars is $32.30 a week against the 
Italian wage of $3-41. It is about nine times. 

In Austria and Czechoslovakia the comparison shows, as we 
might expect, a greater discrepancy. There we have an average of 
wages for Ainerican workingmen of $35 per week against $2.49. 
There is 14 times the amount of wages paia in the United States for 
the same labor as in Czechoslovakia and Austria. 

It is axiomatic that the greatest element in all products, from 
raw material up to the finisned, is labor. These figures are not to 
be laid aside, and they show the tremendous handicap under which 
the American producer is laboring, in comparison with Central 
Europe. German wages are perhaps 11 per cent, Italian, 10 per 
cent, and Austria and Czechoslovakian about 7 per cent. 

In the matter of raw materials, those materials that are indigenous 
to Germany, we are confronted with almost an insurmountable 
wall in the matter of competition. These countries have aU the 
best of the rest of the world where they use their native materials. 

The Chairman. Such as what ? 
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Mr. Ambebg (indicating a tin trumpet) . Take this one example 
of metal. 

Senator Reed. What kind of metal ? 

Mr. Ambebg. From a steel locomotive down to a tin trumpet. 

The Chairman. We have those metals, have we not? 

Mr. Ambebg. So we have, but they can get them at that lower 
value, and for that reason they have that advantage of us. 

The Chaibman. Does it not take more marks than it used to ? 

Jifr. Ambebg. Yes; about three or four times as many, but not 
sixteen times as many. It is just the difference between seven 
and a half and twenty-four. 

Senator Reed. Take that trumpet. Do you make that kind of a 
trumpet iq this country ? 

Mr. Ambebg. Yes, su*. 

Senator Reed. Of the same material ? 

Mr. Ambebg. Very similar. 

Senator Reed. The material in that trumpet did not cost very 
much, so little you can hardly estimate it ? 

Mr. Ambebg. That is better material than the American. We 
have not got that material in this country. It is a certain prepara- 
tion they have over there that we can not make nor get. 

The C5haibman. Can you riot get a preparation that will make just 
as much noise ? 

Mr. Ambebg. Yes; we have that. 
, . If you please, Mr., Senator, there was one instance in England I 
might calf attention to. Germany sold to India, a British colony, 
20 locomotives at a lower price than Great Britain could sell them. 
Their industries used their own coal and labor and raw materials, 
and the rest of the world had no opportunity to compete. 

Senator Reed. What is coal worth over there ? 

Mr. Ambebg. I do not know offhand. It is worth 38 cents per 
hundredweight, $7.60 per ton. 

Senator Reed. You can get it over here for $2.25. 

Mr. Ambebg. Can you ? 

Senator Reed. Plenty of it. 

Mr. Ambebg. If that is true, with the higher coal and lower labor 
and lower material they are nevertheless able to compete, and have 
us at a tremendous disadvantage. 

I can give you some of the arguments from the industrial data 
gathered Dy tne large financial concerns in New York. 

The Chaibman. Do not go at length into that. 

Mr. Ambebg. Not at alL^ A five-room apartment in Germany, 
according to German regulations, costs $2.40 a month, on the average, 
or 150 marks. I think they have us there. 

Senator McCumbeb. I am afraid you are leaving your subject 
of the disparity between the coinage. Was not that the chief thing 
there? 

Mr. Ambebg. I am trying to show the effect that situation has on 
the American product, due to the fact that labor and material and 
the cost of living is much lower thej-e. 

The Chaibman. We will concede that. Let me ask you one 
question, and then perhaps we can close the hearing. 

Mr, Ambebg. Very well. 
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The Chairman. Would it help you any if the ad valorem rate was 
computed upon the foreign market value or export value, whichever 
might be higher ? 

Mr. Amberg. The foreign market value of what ? 

The Chairman. Of the article. 

Mr. Amberg. In their own coinage ? 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Amberg. The American value of the foreign article ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Amberg. That would in every case be just the competitive 
basis we are looking for, nothing else. I am afraid, if I may be so bold 
to suggest it, it womd be very difficidt to regulate or construe. 

The Chairman. It would, but I wanted to make that inquiry. 

Mr. Amberg. All we want is a fair and square possibility to com- 
pete, which we can not do at this time. 

The Chairman. The Senate is in session, and the committee has 
been rather liberal with its time. Unless you have something that is 
essential, I think we had better close the hearing. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to ask one 
question ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Reed. What kind of employees do you have making dolls ? 
Men, women, or children, or all three ?" 

Mr. Amberg. All three. 

Senator Reed. A portion of them are girls and boys ? 

Mr. Amberg. It is very small. About 75 per cent are men. There 
is a certain amount of work done by girls, operations on the dresses 
and such as that. 

Senator Reed. About 25 per cent girls and about 75 per cent men « 

Mr. Amberg. Yes, sir; that includes males and females. 

The Chairman. What proporton of the work is done in the house- 
hold, what they call ''household industry'' ? 

Mr. Amberg. Almost none, in the State of New York. 

The Chairman. I am speaking of Germany. 

Mr. Amberg. The greater portion of it. 

The Chairman. Is it a household industry ? 

Mr. Amberg. Yes; household industry which is not done in New 
York, and can not be done. 

Senator Calder. It is forbidden bv law, is it not ? 

Mr. Amberg. Yes, sir; it is forbidden by law. 

The Chairman. Thai, comparison of the cost of labor is almost 
impossible, when you consider the household industry ? 

Mr. Amberg. Yes; and the average German worlanan — ^man, not 
woman — ^is now earning in the factories not over 250 marks a week, or 
$3.90, and our average for 1920 was $29. There is a comparison of 
$3.90 against $29 in the doll industry. 

Senator Simmons. Where do you get the idea of the wages paid in 
Germany? You estimate the mark at 1.6 cents ? 

Mr. AjdBERG. Yes, sir; a little over that. It is estimated in these 
figures at 1.66 cents. 

I have nothing further to point out excepting this, and it is gathered 
from the report of the Sonnenburg Chamber of Commerce, Germany. 
Soimenburg is the heart of the doll district, in the Black Forest dis- 
trict, where all German dolls are made. The Sonnenburg district 
points out that the nations of the world are doing their best to protect 
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themselves against the German industry. That is a German state- 
ment, so I beueve it is pretty near correct. Italy is taking no German 
toys; Norway is admitting no German toys; Belgimn is not dealing 
in German toys; Poland has a prohibitive duty upon them; Czecho- 
slovakia, the duty is practically prohibitive except on one small item ; 
France, as we know, now has a 50 per cent reparation duty, as has 
^England, which, if you please, amounts right now to a 100 per cent 
customs duty, because whenever they send 200 pounds worth of dolls 
or toys or any commodities from Germany to England, the British 
Government says, ''We will retain 100 pounds." In j^esterday morn- 
ing's prints Spain has come forward and said they will protect their 
inaustries against this terrible disnarity, the difference 'between the 
purchasing power of the mark in Germany and in Spain and the rest 
of the wona. 

So, gentlemen, if you please, we stand almost alone in the matter of 
not protecting our industries against this inequality that Germany is 
mighty glad to have existing over there, perhaps 7 or 8 or 9 cents for 
a mark in purchasing food or labor or material against a mark worth 
in this country 1^ cents. 

Senator Simmons. If the purchasing power of the mark is 8 cents,, 
why should vou not calculate your wage scale over there on the 
8 cents basis ? 

Mr. Amberg Because it is less. Well, I can. 

Senator Simmons. I mean for the purpose of comparing the wage 
cost there and here. If you contend tne purchasing power of the 
mark in Germany is 8 cents, why do you not compute the labor on 
that basis ? 

Mr. Amberg. I wiU gladly do so. Instead of $5.30 a week in 
Germany the average wage is about $26.50, against the American 
average wage of $37.68. 

Senator Smmons. That is more nearly equal. 

Mr. Ambebg. Yes; that is more nearly equal. 

The Chairman. Is that all ? 

Mr. Amberg. If you please, that is final. 

Senator Dillingham. In connection with this, I ask to introduce 
and have incorporated in the record a letter from the C. E. Bradley 
Corporation, and a letter from the Newton & Thompson Manufactur- 
ing Co., both corporations in Vermont, who are manufacturing 
wooden novelties and toys. In each of these letters they refer to the. 
difficulties they are meeting with in the matter of competition. 

The Chairman. The letters will be inserted in the record. 

(The documents referred to are here printed in full, as follows :) 

Brattleboro, Vt., April 4^ 1921. 
Hon. William P. Dillingham, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to impress upon you that the importation of German mer- 
chandise is simply eating the heart of our continent and would urge you to use your 
best endeavors m — 

First. The prompt enactment of an antidumping bill to protect American indus- 
tries against the delivery of foreign merchandise in this country at prices below the 
cost of production here. 

Second. The enactment of special legislation which shall make the ad valor^n 
rate of duty in the 1913 tariff applicable to American values instead of foreign values. 

Third. The drafting of a new tariff law which shall be passed as promptly as pos- 
sible in which toys shall be given adequate protection. 

44121— 21— PT 2 5 
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Just to show the difference between our cost and the price of German artlBt handles 
for small brushes like the inclosed 10-inch handle, tne lumber for making 144 of 
these actually costs us 52 cents per gross. Complete cost, including overhead, is 
$1.26. These handles cost the Baker Brush Co., 83 Grand Street, New York City, 
26 cents per gross landed in New York. In other words, their cost is practically one- 
half the cost of our material. These handles are made by Christopher Doring, Lauf, 
Niu-emburg, Germany. In this department last year our approximate shipments 
were $6,000 a month; to-day they are nothing. 

At the toy fair in the Imperial Hotel, which lasted from the Ist of February until 
the middle of March, our sales this year were $20,000 against $80,000 a year ago, in 
spite of the fact that some of our items have been reduced 33J per cent. Some of 
our biggest customers when the toy fair was on were in Europe. 

Anything you can-do to protect us will be appreciated. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. E. Bradi^by Corpoeation, 
J. C. Bradljsy, President. 

Brandon, Vt., March 25, 1921. 
Hon. Wm. p. Dillingham, 

Waterhury, Vt, 

Dear Sir: We wish to call your attention to the toy trade, especially to the com- 
petition which we are getting from Germany and other foreign countries, but espe- 
cially Germany. 

There has recently come into the market several German items and they are from 
60 to 70 per cent below our prices of this year. We wish to say that we have already 
deflated our own prices to the extent of about 25 per cent. 

We would call your attention particularly to our No. 122 numeral frames. This is 
a regular 25-cent item, as you will see in the little pamphlet of our toy line which we 
are inclosing. 

This item we are compelled to sell at present at $18 per gross, and is practically our 
bottom price. Germany is at the present time putting an article onto the market 
which consists of two more rows of beads and same is printed with the alphabet and 
numbers, and is decidedly a better proposition all around than our $18 item, and are 
offering it at $12 per gross laid down at New York. 

This practically applies to all of our line of toys, and we would appreciate anything 
that you could do which would have a tendency to raise the tariff of this line of 
merchandise. 

Respectfully, yours, 

Newton & Thompson Manufacturing Co. . 
By L. C. Bump. 

Senator Reed. Is this reparations duty now levied on anything we 
send in there? 
My. Ambei^g. Everything that goes into France. 

STATEMENT OF MB. H. D. BOWIE, BEFB£SENTm& SOIL AND 
STUFFED TOY MANTJFACTXJBEBS* ASSOCIATION, OF NEW 
yOBK. 

Mr. Bowie. I would like to call attention to the condition of the 
doll business in New York existing at the present time. It is a 
business which started in 1914, at the outbreak of the war, and now 
exists under the 35 per cent IJnderwood tariff. That business has 
grown to a proportion which might be said to be a $10,000,000 busi- 
ness, and we pay high and good wages for our work. At the present 
time about 100 factories are closed, about a dozen have either failed 
or gone out of business, and the total booking of orders of the remain- 
ing houses in business is hardly 5 per cent of our bookings in previous 
years. 

Senator Calder. Since 1914. 

Mr. Bowie. Since 1914. There is no question in my mind that the 
tariff on dolls will be changed in our favor. We need it, and we feel 
sure we are going to get it. But between the time of our salvation, 
whatever that may be, and the present time, which happens to ba 
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the buying season for dolls and toys, instead of the American buyer 
getting his dolls in this country, he is going to Europe and getting 
wem at a price much lower than we can produce them. They know, 
and every importer knows, that after September there will be a 
<3hange in the tariiSF, and I am willing to say that the amount of 
merchandise that would be jammed into this country by German 
manufacturers and importers between now and September will 
supply this country wiui toys for years. If there ever was a time 
when there was an emergency, if there ever was a time when something 
ought to be done, it is now. I can not give a discussion on values, 
but I know, and every manufacturer in New York knows that 
•something must be done. This 66§ clause would have changed things 
for the better. We think we have a good business. The question 
is to keep out German goods, at least to the extent where we can 
fairly compete with them. We need it. We need something. 
A compromise has been suggested, that instead of 66§ it might be 
70 or 80, but there shoulobe some emergency measure that will 
drive the American buyers back to the American market, and give 
the American manufacturer a fair chance to compete with Germany. 
I have been in the business 25 years, and it looks good enough to go 
back into it, but we can not under present conditions. 

Senator Reed. Do you know of anything that can not be bought 
in Europe cheaper tnan in this country, anything in the way of 
manufactured goods ? 

Mr. Bowie. I know only about dolls. 

Senator Reed. You do not know about anything else ? 

Mr. Bowie. No, sir. 

Senator Simmons. We have had some experts here, some of whom 
were appraisers. They were giving us the price and prices at which 
German goods were imported to this country. They said that on 
the average, as I understood them, that these prices, stated in marks, 
were reduced to American money at 1.6 cents, and were higher than 
the prices charged for those same goods before the war. Now, 
calcmating a mark upon the basis of 8 cents instead of 1.6 cents, 
the price of German goods coming in here now would be about 400 
per cent higher than they were before the war. 

Mr. Bowie. It would increase the retail price 100 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. If these goods were invoiced in marks, and the 
marks were reduced to the gold basis, they are higher than they were 
before the war. Now, if in reducing to the gold basis you allow 8 
cents instead of 1.60 cents, would not the prices at which they 
would be invoiced and pay duty upon be about 400 per cent higher 
than the prices on which they paid duty before the war ? 

Mr. BoAViE. No, sir. The mark is about 1^ cents. I think the 
exact figures now are 1.62. If you made them 8, that is five times 
1.62. Therefore, it would increase the duty five times, and where 
the present duty is 35 it would increase it to 1.75. 

Senator Simmons. What you want these German goods valued at, 
for the purpose of imposing duties upon them, is about 400 per cent 
higher than they were before the war ? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes. No: we want this bill as it is written. I realj " 
would not care. 

Senator Simmons. That, interpreted into common parlance, m 
that unless German goods are sold at 400 per cent more than at 
they were sold before the war you can not compete with them 
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Mr. Bowie. Not exactly. Take the article that costs a dollar in 
Germany to-day, in American value, with a 35 per cent duty. In- 
crease that 400 per cent, and that means 400 per cent of 35, or about 
140 per cent. That woidd then be an indirect duty of $1.40, and 
would bring the article in this country up to $2.40. 

Senator Simmons. You want that 35 per cent duty applied to- 
German goods increased to 400 per cent of what it was before the war? 

Senator Calder. Four times what it was before the war. 

Senator Simmons. Four times what it was before the war. 

Mr. Bowie. There is absolute necessity of some action. 

Senator Calder. This increased duty would apply on dolls com- 
ing from France, would it not ? 

Mr. Bowie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Calder. Can you compete with England and France at 
35 per cent ? 

Mr. Bowie. The exchange is not the same. 

The conditions of manufacturing in Germany in the doll line are 
very different from what they are over here. They have over there 
the home industry, where the smallest child and the old grandmother 
all do some work around the home. One little girl will comb a wig, 
another will decorate a head, and so on. 

Senator Simmons. They did that before the war, did they hot? 

Mr. Bowie. It is the same now; always has been. 

Senator Simmons. What was the Payne-Aldrich duty on dolls ? 

Mr. Bowie. It has always been 35. There was no doll industry 
in America before the war. 

Senator Simmons^. The doll industry is protected the same in Ger- 
many now as when the Payne-Aldrich bill was in effect? 

Mr. Bowie. And always will be. The doll industry was built uj> 
in America in factories conducted under the New York State labor 
law, that pay good wages. 

Senator Calder. I understood you to say that under the 35 per 
cent duty in the Underwood Act we had no doll industry- 
Mr. Bowie. There was none. 

Senator Calder. You want the American babies to play with 
American dolls rather than German dolls ? 

Mr. Bowie. We have sold a good many on that plea, and it is a 
good one. 

I think something should be done, and I feel sure this 66 f will not 
be left out, but will be handled in some way to our protection for the 
next three months. 

I thank you very kindly. 

The Chairman. The hearings will close, and the committee will 
hold an executive session to-morrow morning at half past 10 o'clock 
and will be glad to have such of the Government experts as are con- 
venient and available here at hand. 

The members of the Tariff Commission are thanked for their coxir- 
tesy, and word will be conveyed to them if their presence will be 
necessary. 

The committee will stand adjourned imtil half past 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 
meet again in executive session on Wednesday, April 27, 1921.) 
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